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^ The library OF PHILOSOPHY is in the first in- 
stance a contribution to the History of Thought. While 
much has been done in England in tracing the course of evo- 
lution in nature, history, religion, and morality, comparatively 
I littlt: has been done in tracing the development of Thought 

upon these and kindred subjects, and yet "' the evolution of 
opinion is part of the whole evolution." 

This Library will deal mainly with Modem Philosophy. 
partly because Ancient Philosophy has already had a fair share 
of attention in this country through the labours of Grote, 
Ferrier, and others, and more recently through translations 
from Zeller ; partly because the Library does not profess to 
give a complete history of thought. 

By the co-operation of different writers in carrying out this 
' plan, it is hoped that a completeness and thoroughness of treai- 

I ment otherwise unattainable will be secured. It is believed, 

also, th.-u from writers mainly English and American fuller 
[ consideration of English Philosophy than it has hitherto re- 

1 ccived from the great German Histories of Philosophy may 

^ft be looked for. In the departments of Ethics, Economics, and 
^B Politics, for instance, the contributions of English writers to 
^P the common stock of theoretic discussion have been especially 
' valuable, and these subjects will accordingly have special pro- 

minence; in this undertaking. 

Another feature in the plan of the Library is its arrange- 
ment according to subjects rather than authors and dates, 
enabling the writers to follow out and exhibit in a way 
hitherto unattempted the results of the logical development of 
particular lines of thoughL 

The historical portion of the Library is divided into two 
sections, of which the first contains works upon the develop- 
ment of particular schools of Philosophy, while the second ex- 
hibits the history of tlieory in particular departments. The 
third series contains originid contributions to Philosophy, and 
the fourth translations of valuable foreign works. 

To these have been added, (i) by way of Introduction to 
the whole LIbrarj', an English translation of Erdmann's " His- 
tory of Philosophy," long since recognised In Germany as the 
best; (2) translationsof standard foreign works upon Philosopliy- 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

General Editor. 
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"A SPLENDID monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
methodical treatment. . . . It is not too much to predict that, for the library 
of the savant, for the academical student, whose business Jt is to be primed in 
the wisdom of the ages, and for the literary dilettante, who is nothing if not well 
up In 'things that everybody ought to know,' these volumes will at once become a 
necessity for purposes, at least, of reference, if not of actual study. . . . W't- 
possess nothing that can bear any comparison with it in point of completeness." — 
Pall Mail Gaseiie. 

" It is not necessary to speak of the great merits of Erdmann's History at 
Fhiloiophy. Its remarkable clearness and comprehensiveness are well known. 
. . . The translation is a good, faithful rendering, and in some parts even 
reaches a high literary level.'— Professor JOHN WATSON, in The IVeek, of Canada. 

"It is matter of real congratulation, in th- dearth still of original English oi 
American work over the whole field of historical philosophy, thai by the side of the 
one important German compend of this generation, the other, so well fitted to serie 
as its complement, is now made accessible to the English- speaking student."— 
Mind. 

" It has been long known, highly esteemed, and in its successive editions has 
sought to make itself more worthy of the success it has justly achieved. Erd- 
mann's work is excellent. His history of mediEval philosophy especially deserves 
attention and praise for its comparative fulness and its admirable scholarship. 
... It must prove a valuable and much-needed addition to our philosophical 
works."— -ifc/JOTun. 

"The combination of qualities necessary to produce a work of the scope and 
grade of Erdmann's is rare. Industry, accuracy, and a fair degree of philosophic 
understanding may give us a work like Ueberweg's ; but Erdmann's history, while 
in no way superseding Ueberweg's as a hand book for general use, yet occupies a 
different position. Erdmann wrote bis book, not as a reference book, to give in 
brief compass a digest of the writings of various authors, but as a genuine history 
of philosophy, tracing in a genetic way the development of thought in its treat- 
ment of philosophic problems. Its pu^ose is to develop philosophic intelligence 
rather than to furnish information. When we add that, to the successful execution 
of this intention, Erdmann unites a minute and exhaustive knowledge of philo- 
sophic sources at first hand, equalled over the entire field of philosophy probably 
by no other one man, we are in a condition to form some idea of the value of the 
book. To the student who wishes, not simply a general idea of the course of 
philosophy, nor a summary of what this and (hat man has said, but a somewhat 
detailea knowledge of the evolution of thought, and of what this and the other 
writer have contributed to it, Erdmann is indispensable ; there is no substitute." — 
Professor John Dewey, in The Andover Revtew. 

" It is a work that is at once compact enough for the ordinary student, and full 
enough for the reader of literature. ... At once systematic and interesting." — 
Journal of EAicalioit. 

" The translation into English of Erdmann's History of Philosophy is an 
important event in itself, and in the fact that it is the first instalment of an under- 
taking of great significance for the study of philosophy in (his country. Apart, 
however, from its relation to the Library to which it is to serve as an introduction, 
the translation of Erdmann's History of Philoiop/ty is something for which the 
English student ought to be thankful. ... A History of past endeavours, 
achievements, and failures cannot but be of great use to the student. Such a HiS' 
tory, able, competent, trustworthy, we have now in our hands, adequately ana 
worthily rendered into our mother-tongue." — Spectator, 
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Two years ago I was asked by the Editor of the Library 
of Philosophy to write the volume tracing the Devt;Iopmcnt 
of Theology since Kant According to the more precise 
statement of its scope, the work was to deal principally with 
the History of Modern Theology in Germany, but it was 
desired that it should include an account of the Protestant 
Theology of this century in other countries, particularly in 
Great Britain. Although 1 did not shut my eyes to the 
difficulties of the task, I resolved to undertake it, with the 
hope that I might thereby contribute a little towards a better 
mutual understanding between the German and English 
nations, especially towards the removal of numerous prejudices 
that still prevail in Great Britain with regard to the tendencies 
of the German mind and make it difficult for Englishmen to 
form a just view of our national character and aims. 

But no sooner was the work actually taken in Iiand than 
tlie necessity appeared of a redurtion of its scope within 
narrower limits In several respects. An account of theology 
outside Germany which should be at ail satisfactory seemed 
to me impossible without a study of it on the spot in the 
respective countries. On this account I was compelled 
to leave entirely out of my survey the Theology of Holland' 
and America, and to confine myself to that of Great 
Britain. With British Theology I had for years kept myself 
so far in touch that a sojourn of some weeks iti England 
and Scotland was sufficient, with the kind assistance of 






' I have nude an exception in the case oT the criticft) labours of Or. 
KucncD, of Lc>-dcD, which have had a decided influence on the progress of 
German Thcolog)-. This scientific annexation of tlie distinguished Theolo- 
,jj*Mi) ui tiie Netlietiands will, I hope, be considered excusable. 
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friendly theologians there, to supply the gaps in my know- 
ledge and enable me to make a survey of the develop- 
ment of the Philosophy of Religion and Theology in Britain 
during the present centiirj*; though notwitlislanding all the 
pains I have bestowed upon the survey, I must fall bad: 
upon the kind consideration of my British readers. 

But even when the range of the work had been thus re- 
duced, the extent of the matters to be dealt with exceeded the 
limits of a volume of this scries, so that I was obliged to lay 
down definite lines in tlie selection of what reiilly belongs to 
my subject. As this is the development of theological IhoNgAi, 
everything tliai belongs to the department of practical church 
life, such as ecclesiastico-political events and party conflicts, 
Qr philanthropic movements of church societies, could at once 
be excluded. It was more difficult to draw the line, with 
reference to non- theological science, particularly philosophy. 
Philosophy has in various ways had so much influence on the 
Theology of our centur)-, that it is impossible quite to ignore 
it in a historj- of the latter. I have therefore brought ic 
within the limits of my account so far, and only so far, as it 
lias exerted a direct influence on the development of Theo- 
logj*. I-'rom the nature of the case, the line drawn cannot be 
so hard and fast that the concurrence of all readers in the 
selection made is to be expected. And those readers who 
may perhaps look for a more detailed treatment of the 
Philosophy of Religion in Germany, may be referred to my 
History of (he Phiiosophy of Rdigion from Spinoza to the 
Present Time, of whicli tliere is an English translation. 

As regards the treatment of the materials, I have through- 
out abstained from giving a complete, statistical enumeration 
of all the writers and titles of books holding a place in the 
theological literature of this century. Such a catalogue would 
have served but little the purpose of this book, I have re- 
garded it as far more appropriate to deal somewhat more 
fully with the characteristic and important men and move- 
ments, rather than by a mass of unimportant details to render 
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the survey of the course of development difificult. Further, 
I dislike above all things that method of writing history 
which presents nothing but the writer's subjective judgment 
of people, without so much as allowing them to say what 
their own opinions and views are To take all men as what 
they show themselves to be, is the only way in which we can 
pay due regard to historical justice. 

I have found but very few books to help me in my work. 
For the period under review Dorner's History of Protestant 
Theology is much too meagre. The books of Carl Schwarz 
and Landerer on Recent Theology, unlike as they are as re- 
gards style, the first being as brilliant as the second is dry, are 
very much alike in this, that both have much more to say of 
men than they allow men to say for themselves. In the survey 
of English Theology, Dr. Tulloch's Movements of Religiaus 
Thought has supplied me with useful points of observation, 
at all events for some parts of my sketch. 

OTTO PFLEIDERER. 
Gross Lichterfelde, near Berlin. 



EDITOR'S NOTE. 

Dr. Pfleiderers work is not a translation in the ordinary sense. It 
has been written for the Library of Philosophy, and appears first in 
English. This involves tlte disadvantage tliat the reader will not liave 
(as usually in translations') the original to which to refer in case of doiibt. 
For this reason special care has been taken to statre a clear and accurate 
rendering. The Author's MS. has been translated into English by Mr. 
/. Frederick Smith, whose work has been revised in proof by Dr. 
Pfieiderer, by the translator, and by myself. 

GENERAL EDITOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

KANT. 

In the year 1784 Kant wrote an essay upon the question. 
What is Aufkldrung ?^ In it he reviews the tendencies of 
his age, and at the same time indicates in what sense he con- 
siders them justifiable and is willing to further them. This 
essay may be regarded as the programme of the task to 
which German philosophy in Kant and his successors has 
devoted itself. 

" Free Thought," says Kant, " is the advance of man 
beyond the state of voluntary immaturity. By immaturity is 
meant, inability to use hts own understanding except under 
the guidance of another. The immaturity is voluntary when 
the cause of it is not want of intelligence, but of resolution 
and courage to use it without another's guidance. Sapere 
aude ! Dare to use thy oian understanding ! is therefore the 
motto of Free Thought If the question be asked, ' Do we 
live in a free-thinking age?' the answer is, 'No; but we 
live in an age of free-thought.' As things are at present, 
men as a whole are very far from possessing, or even from 
being able to acquire, the power of making a sure and right 
use of their own understandings in religious matters without 
the guidance of others. On the other hand, we have clear 
indications that the field now lies nevertheless open before 
them, to which they can freely make their way, and that the 
hindrances to general Freedom of Thought, or the abandon- 
ment of the state of voluntary immaturity, are gradually be- 
coming less. In this sense the present ^e is the age of Free 
Thought, or the century of Frederick the Great." 

Aufilaruiig. Any translation of this terminus tethnicus may mislead. 
From Kant's authoritative definition of the thing, it appears that oui English 
" Free-thinAing " substantially represents it. — Tr. 
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It is only by slow degrees that the people generally can 
reach Freedom of Thought. It is not by means of a revolu- 
tion, which can never efiect a real reform in habits of thought : 
3 revolution only exchanges old prejudices for new, which 
then, as much as the old ones, serve as leading-strings to the 
unthinking crowd. The one proper method is the free use 
of reason as a public right, whereby the wise are put in a 
position to diffuse their superior intelligence and render it the 
common property of all. To check the free public employ- 
ment of reason, in the interests of any existing social institu- 
tions or laws, would, in Kant's view, be "a sin against the 
nature of man, the primary purpose of which consists in jusi 
this advance in Free Thinking." Moreover, this public use 
of reason by the learned, Kant argues, involves no danger, 
inasmuch as it does not seek by any means to put an end to 
the performance of civil duties or of the obligations imposed 
on each man by his calling : it was precisely under the veil 
of severe civil discipline, as it e.visted in the State of Frederick, 
that freedom of mind had more room to spread than is usually 
the case where there is greater civil liberty. When once 
however by freedom of ihoughi the mental habits of a nation 
have been so educated that it is rendered more capable of 
freedom in action, this education finally reacts u]>on the 
maxims of the government in such a way that tt treats men 
no longer as machines but in a manner suited to their true 
dignity. 

We see from this essay that Kant jjarticipatcd to the full 
in the movement of his age towards Aufkliintng, but that he 
gauged its meaning otherwise and more pnifoundly than did 
his contemporaries. He is no less opposed to the complacent 
vanity of the German popular philosophers, who thought that 
they already possessed AufklArung — the truth in religion and 
morals, — than he is to the radicalism of the French |>arty of 
progress, who imagined that they could reach the goal by 
means of revolution, by abjuring in theory and practice all 
existing beliefs and institutions. Of course, according to 
Kant, mankind is bound to be rationally free and enlightened, 
but they are noi so as yet ; and will not become so by merely 
discarding old prejudices, but only by a " true reform in habits 
of thought," wnereby they will be enabled to '■ make a sure 
and right use" of their own understandings. To educate 
mankind for this true employment of the understanding is 
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thy vocation of men of letters, and more especially of philo- 
sophers, a tisk which Wiis made possible in l-'rederlck's Sliite. 
It is therefore not enough for men to learn to use their own 
understand injj ; they must also learn to use it rightly ; to help 
them to do this is the primary and essential vocation of philo- 
sophy as Kant understood it. Hut if wc wish to ensure the 
true use of the understanding by a method which is univer- 
sally valid, wc must first critioilly examine the la^ws which are 
involved in the very nature of the understanding itself. For 
the knowledge of ,1 truth which is valid for every one is 
possible only when based on laws which are involved in the 
nature of the human mimi as such, ami have not been im- 
ported into it from without through facts of experience which 
must always be accidental and conditional. Kant is con- 
vinced of the existence of such primary laws, involved in the 
very constitution of the human mind. He looks upon them 
a.s laws which do not arise from experience, but which are 
rather prior to all experience, and, as determining its form, lie 
at the root of all theoretical, practical, and arsthetic judgments 
out of which the world of consciousness is built up. He 
has thrown this conviction into a scientific shape in the three 
critiques, namely of the Pure and of the Practical Reason, 
and of the Faculty of Judgment. On the one hand, Em- 
pirical Philosophy had held thai all knowledge arises purely 
from without, from experienced perceptions, but had not been 
able to explain the fact that experience always conforms to 
law. Rationalistic I'hilosophy, again, had sought to derive all 
knowledge from the constitution of the mind itself, from its 
innate ideas, but had left out of consideration its dependence 
upon exjierience, and had confounded the empty creations of 
thought with reality. Once more, both the rival schools of 
Empirical and Rationalistic philosophers had agreed at least in 
r("garding all knowledge as something given — whether from 
without or from within — and the knowing mind as only its 
ive recipient. Kant, on the contrary, taught that all cogni- 
ion rests u|X)n the enion of the mind's activity and receptivity; 
inasmuch as the material is given us in the multiformity of our 
perceptions, sensations, and sense-affections ; but the formation 
of this materiid into a system of knowledge is the work of our 
own activity, this activity, in accordance with its own laws, 
giving to the material the form of rationality, which consti- 
'lutes the truth of our cognition. In opposition, therefore, to 
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Rationalistic philosophy, Kant ttught the dependence of the 
act of cognition on the material supplied in experience in 
space and time, and the impossibility of knowing the reality 
(i/as Ding an su/t) lying benind these facts of experience, in 
opposition to ISmpiricaT philosophy, he taught that it is the 
subject which, by means of its characteristic perception of 
things under the forms of space and time and of the categories, 
converts this chaotic material into the regular orderly world 
called "experience"; and that in this respect the under- 
standing itself is to be regarded as imposing laws on nature. 

It was this latter conception, viz., of reason, both in theoreti- 
cal knowledge and in practical judgments, imposing laws upon 
itself, which was the essence of Kant's thought and the ojKin- 
ing of a new era of philosophy. Of this there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any one who recognises the connexion 
between the different parts of the system, and its relation to 
the theories which preceded and followed it. It hjis, how- 
ever, been widely supposed for some time, and particularly in 
theological circles, that the main point in Kant's philosophy is 
the limitation of human knowledge to phenomena, and the 
proof that we cannot know anything of the region lying 
beyond them. Nor can it be denied that Kant himself laid 
great emphasis upon this side of his teaching, inasmuch as 
this limitation of the spt^culativc rciison seemed to him the 
preliminarj' basis of the unconditional character of the prac- 
tical reason. Nevertheless this view is obviously erroneous ; 
were it true, it would be impossible to say what claim to 
originality Kant's i)hilosophy possessed, and how it could lay 
down the lines for future development. For a glance at 
English [ihilosophy prior to Kant shows that Ltxikc. Berkeley, 
and especially Hume, had limited our knowledge to the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, and had pronounced the reference 
of Uiese phenomena to a trans-subjective reality a supposition 
incapable of proof, and likewise valueless, on account of the 
incognisability of the problematical external object. In the 
case of Hume this was the ncccssar)- consequence of his scei>- 
tical dissolution of the Idea of causation, in which he saw only 
the expression of the customary transition of imagination 
from one ideate another, a subjective fiction which could not 
possibly carry us from the phenomena of consciousness to 
trans-subjective reality. If, therefore, this negative side of 
Kant's philosophy — the limitation of cup knowledge to ex- 
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perience — were the important part of it, it would have been 
a repetition of that of his predecessor, Hume. Indeed, we 
should be compelled to allow that, in point of consistency, 
Kant was inferior to Hume, since he admittedly broke through 
this limitation in several respects : he made things-in-them- 
selves the causes of sensations or experience ; the freedom of 
man's intelligible character the cause of actions in time ; God 
the cause of the existence of the highest good, or of the unity 
of the natural and moral worlds. He thus indisputably ex- 
tended the category of causation to transcendental objects, in 
spite of its presupposed limitation to the world of experience. 
Such inconsistency would be quite incomprehensible if, as is 
ordinarily supposed, this sceptical doctrine were the gist and 
real object of Kant's theory of knowledge. The real state 
of the case is as follows : Kant had been impressed by the 
imposing character of Hume's sceptical philosophy, and had 
adopted its doctrine of the incognisability of things-in-them- 
selves ; this principle he had accepted prior to his own critical 
inquiry into the forms of cognition inherent in the human 
mind, but afterwards regarded as the result of this inquiry, 
though, if he had undertaken the inquiry independently of 
this preconceived opinion, he would have come to the oppo- 
site conclusion. This timidity, which hesitated to leap, with 
the aid of the idea of causality, the confines of the pheno- 
mena of consciousness, and to lay hold of things- in-themselves, 
was a legacy from the scepticism of Hume, from which Kant 
was unable completely to free himself, even when, in oppo- 
sition to Hume, he reasserted for the idea of causation its 
rightful position as one of the fundamental d priori forms 
of judgment. It was, therefore, not the desertion of Kant's 
philosophy, but simply the true and necessary carrying out of 
its speculative principle and most characteristic position, when 
his successors rejected this sceptical limitation of our know- 
ledge, and credited thought with the power of theoretically 
conceiving Being, as well as of practically moulding it ; when, 
in other words, they put an end to the Kantian dualism of the 
Theoretical Reason, limited to the world of phenomena, and 
the Practical Reason, dwelling in the world of the intelligible. 
The Practical Philosophy of Kant is partly the complement, 
partly the antithesis of his theoretical philosophy. I n his theory 
of knowledge he had aimed at proving that cognition is 
governed by the a priori forms existing in the understanding. 
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independently of experience, but for that ver>' reason limited 
the action of the mind in cognition to merely the formal work- 
ing-up of given conceptions. Similarly, in order that the law 
of moral action may possess unconditional and universal vali- 
dity, it must, in Kant's view, be independent of experience, 
and belong to the reason d priori, i.e., must be autonomous ; 
it is as much the province of Reason as Practical to lay down 
laws for action, as of the Speculative Reason to do this for 
cogyiiiion : but at the same time, if this practical law is to be 
a priori, it must be limited to thu/orm of action merely, and 
must not include any object of desire since the will can be 
influenced by an object «)f desire, <mly by the exjjcctation of 
pleasure, a motive which acts differently in different individuals, 
and belongs to the lower sense-faculty of desire and hence 
can never claim universal or unconditional validity. All 
material principles, whatever their contents, are. according to 
Kant, equally euda: monistic: they depend upon self-love, or the 
lower faculty of desire, and have only a subjective and empiri- 
cally conditioned validity ; they are therefore merely pruden- 
tial maxims, not pure laws of reason. The autonomous law, 
characteristic of reason, must accordingly relate solely to the 
general form of action, without the slightest admixture of 
material motives, which would only sully its purity ; its com- 
mand iis the " C.ilegorical Impenitive" is: Act so that the 
rule governing thy will may also always serve as the principle 
of a universal legislation. 

Thus Tar Kant's doctrine of the legislation of the practical 
reason seems to form a complete parallel to that of the specu- 
lative reason ; but as soon as we look more closely at the rela- 
tion of form and contents, an essential distinction becomes 
apparent. In the sphere of knowledge, form and contents, 
in spite of their different origin, are in no way really opposed, 
but only exist for, and with each other ; we are eompelUd to 
bring every object of sense-experience under the (i priori 
forms of intuition and of thought, and our simse-pcrceplions, 
instead of being antagonistic to these forms, can only be 
apprehended by their means. It is quite otherwise in the 
sphere of action. The moral law is indeed the form of <i 
priori validity, which we can and ought to apply as a criterion 
to ever)' object of sense-desire — i.e., to our empirical inclina- 
tions and actions ; but we are by no means compelled to do 
this ; we are able to follow the natural inclinations produced 
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by ihe contents of our sense-experience. which so Utile 
submit without resistance to this a priori form, that, in Kant's 
view, ihey are invariably opposed to the law of reason, and so 
produce a never-ending strufjgk: between duly and inclination. 
Htncc the moral law is the form which, on the one hand, has 
need of the contents supplied by the empirical desires, since] 
without them it would not reach action at all. ajid so the law 
find no application ; but, on the other hand, this form is also 
represented as involved in a ceaseless opposition and conflict 
with their contents. This conctrption is plainly unrealis.-ible ; 
we cannot sec how a moral law without contents, and simply 
opposed to all empiriciil inclinations could ever beatmc a 
motive of action, or how definite obligatory actions could be 
deduced from it. It is. no doubt, true that there is often a 
conflict between duty and inclination, and that in this conflict 
the claims of duty are the higher, and the only absolute ones ; 
it is the great merit of Kant's moral philosophy to have 
brought out this truth with all possible emphasis. But it is 
t'qualiy certain that the letter of his theory is untenable. His 
mistake lay in thinking that the law of reason must be made 
purely formal to have unconditional validity, and in attributing 
all actual motives of action, all inclinations, to sense-desire, 
thus representing them as hostile to reason. In this way his 
moral system acquired a harsh, ascetic character, exceeding 
in rigour even that of the Stoics. The ground of this was 
essentially the same in both cases : the absolute dualism 
between ntas<m and sensation, between man as an "intelligible" 
being, endowed with freedom and reason, and man as a being 
of sense endowed with natural desire. I f the two are so com- 
pletely disjoined as abstract anti-natural Idealism, which still 
influenced Kant, maintained, we cannot understand how the 
commands of reason could ever coincide with man's actual 
wishes and actions. In order that anything may be a motive, 
it must be a possible object of desire ; the moral law accor- 
dingly can be a higher motive than single accidental inclina- 
tions only by including a higher object, which, as uncondition- 
ally valuable, is superior lo all merely conditional ends. If, 
however, the moral law includes a concrete end. it is no longer 
purely formal ; it is no longer opposed to all inclinations, but 
on itself become the object of reasonable inclination ; in that 
<ase there is no longer the absolute dualism, asserted by Kant, 
between man as desiring and man as thinking, and linatly. 
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there is from the first an inner connection between the sense-] 
worldof experience and the "inielliglbie world," which warrants 
the hope of the sjTithesis of both in human action and cog- ] 
nitiun. 

In Kant himself we find several hints of this correction 
of the purely formal and dualiaiic character of his moral 
philosophy ; and these hints only need working out in order 
to render the rational principle of this philosophy supreme' 
in the sphere of ethics. Kant was at bottom really held back 
here only by the same want of courage in working out his. 
speculative principle as is traceable in his theory of know- 
.; ledge ; the nindrance there was the influence of the scepti- 
, cism of Hume, here it was the dread of sullying the purity 
of idealistic ethical principles, by a compromise with empirical 
principles. His demand of a purely formal ethical principle 
was violated by Kani himself even in the definition of moral 
philosophy as the science of the ends of pure reason, and by 
the detiuction of the supreme, unconditionally desirable end 
from the dignity of man as a rational being ; whence he 
derived the formula of his First PrimtpU's of the Metaphysics 
of Ethics: "Act so as to use humanity, both in thine own 
person and in the person of every other man, always as an 
end, never solely as a means." To treat humanity in each 
individual as an end in itself, clearly means the recognition 
of a general end of humanity, and making its realis;uion in 
each man our object Thus the moral law acquires as its. 
contents a definite material end. from which the particular 
moral ends also may be deduced. This deduction can. how- 
ever, only be made by means of empirical observation, both 
of the capacities and faculties involved in the natures of man, 
and of their employment and development as gathered from 
history. From the admission of this empirical observation 
Kant was deterred for the reasons given above, and w.is thus, 
prevented from utilising in science this pregnant formula. In 
his theory of virtue he did, indeed, try to deduce the neces- 
sity of our own personal perfection and of the happiness of 
others as the two main divisions of the virtues. But it is 
clear that he could not do this consistently with his own 
premises. If, as he is elsewhere never tired of insisting, any 
appeal to empirical motives derived from the desire for happi- 
ness is a pollution of morality, it is difficult to see how to- 
seek the happiness of others can be reasonably made a duty ; 
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for if happiness is in no respect a desirable moral end, the 
happiness of others can no more than our own be such an 
end ; while, conversely, if the happiness of others is to be 
sought, it is not easy to see why our own should not be so 
also, more especially in view of the Kantian principle of the 
universal applicability of the moral rule — " what is right for 
the one must also be fair for the other." When we add that 
Kant, in the explanatory justification of his principle, has 
already emphasised the evil effects which every one would 
feel if his selfish conduct were made into a universal prin- 
ciple, we can hardly dissent from those who consider that in 
working out his moral system he did not remain true to the 
rigour of his primary principle, but fell back into that utili- 
tarianism which he so greatly abhors. This inconsistency was 
only the natural result of the excessive rigour with which he 
insisted on his d prion principle, until it became a system 
of forms without contents, the defects of which necessitated 
a recourse to alien points of view. 

Kant exhibits, however, surprising points of agreement, 
not only with the strictly philosophicaJ, but also with the 
theological utilitarianism of his time. In the Critique of Pure 
Reason he had shown that the ideas of Freedom. Immor- 
tality (soul), and God could not be objects of theoretical 
knowledge, inasmuch as insoluble contradictions arise when- 
ever a proof of them is attempted. But what is denied to the 
speculative, can, he maintains, be grasped by the practical 
reason. Though to the former the world of noumena lying 
behind phenomena is closed, to the latter it is directly, re- 
vealed in the moral law, which makes man a citizen of the 
"intelligible world" of freedom. From this position the 
above ideas may be established as " Postulates," i.e., as pre- 
suppositions which we feel compelled to make, not in order 
to enlarge our knowledge, but in order to render possible the 
realisation of the moral law. In the first place, we thus gain 
the postulate of freedom as the basis of the reality of moral 
,law, just as this law is the basis of the cognisability of 
freedom ; for, inasmuch as we ought to do the good, it follows 
that we can do it. Nevertheless the moral law is perpetually 
obstructed by the motives of sense-desire. These obstructions 
it is able and bound to overcome more and more ; but can 
never do this so completely that the law will be fully realised 
in finite time ; hence its realisation demands the infinite 
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dunition of the individual, or immortality. Finally, reason 
-US a legislative faculty demands the realisation of an absolute 
end or supreme good, which must embrace both perfect 
virtue and a corresponding state of happiness, and happiness 
not included in virtue, but dependent upon natural conditions 
beyond our control. Hence arises the demand for a supreme 
■Cause, capable of bringing nature into harmony with the 
moral law of rational beings, or of connecting happiness with 
the virtue that deserves it ; in other words, the su[)reme good 
■proposed by reason demands the existence of God as the 
condition of its possibility. Thus the transcendental ideas 
.are the objects of a " moral faith" rooted in reason. It is true 
<hiH by this faith the speculative reastjn receives no addition 
•to its knowledge, but by its critical precautions it can render 
^t least the negative service of keeping these ideas free from 
anthropomorphic impurities and superstitious abuse. It has 
indeed always been with good reason maintained that this 
mode of establishing belief in the existence of God can with 
difficulty be harmonized with the main principle of Kant's 
-ethics. If the moral law is throughout to have nothing to do 
-with sense-desire or happiness, it is hard to see how. on the 
other hand, happiness can be pronounced an integral part 
-of the supreme good aimed at by reason and a divine cause 
be demanded to produce it. The affinity of this train of 
thought to theological utilitarianism is so obvious, that many 
Jlave not unreasonably seen in it a retrogression on the part 
of Kant to the euda^monistic point of view of the popular 
■philosophy.' and that Kant's philosophical successors pre* 
fern:d to work out his speculative principle to its logical 
Tesults without his theological postulates. 

Still, fully justifittd as these objections to the literal form 
•of Kant's postulate undoubtedly are, we cannot deny that 
-underneath it lay a true idea, which appears in a purer form 
in the Critique of Judgment. Kant here tries to find 
some connecting link between the intelligible and sensible 
worlds, between freedom and nature, in the idea of a teleology 
common to both. In order to explain nature we find our- 
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selves compelled to combine the principle of teleolog)* with 
the mechanical principle or causality ; for in organic nature 
we see that the parts are determined by their relation to the 
whole, arc means to the inner end of the organism. To the 
question, how the teleological explanation can be harmonised 
with that of causality. Kant's answer is. in the first instance. I 
that the conception of ends in nature is not of such value as 
to add to our knowledge of facts, but is only a regulative 
l>rinciple for our reflective judgment ; it is primarily owing to 
the structure of our subjective understanding merely that we 
cannot help regarding nature as governed by final causes. 
Kut Kant cannot rest in this sceptical subjectivity ; he teaches 
that if the two principles arc to be harmonised, they must be 
combined under one supreme common principle, viz., in a 
super-sensible substratum, or actual cause of nature ; of this 
Cimsc we must form a corresponding intelU'ctu;d intuition, 
thai is to say, we conceive it as not merely causal, but as at 
the same time the pnmal intellect, whose thought is not like 
ours discursive, but necessarily intuitive (thinking the whole 
simultaneously with its parts). It is true he does, at the s;ime 
time, again sceptically confess that objectively we can neither 
assert nor deny the [)roiH>sition that a Being, acting with a 
view to ends, as the cause of the universe, is behind what 
wc rightly call the ends of nature ; but he considers it is 
certain that, if we are to form judgments according to the 
conditions of our reason, we are absolutely com]>cllctl to 
regard a rational Being as the condition of the possibility 
of ends in nature. But the observation of nature's ends is 
not sufficient to enable us to further define this intelligent 
First Cause ; wc must under the guidance of teleology go 
beyond Nature. Nature presents not only individual pro- 
ducts adapted to ends, but forms a systetm nf ends which 
)X)int to a supreme or final end. This final end can only be 
m:m, who idonc acts with conscious purpose and uses all 
creatures as means lo his ends. But man is not a final end, 
for in so far as man is a part of Nature, his sensuous, pleasure- 
seeking ends, are again dependent upon natural conditions. 
and are in no way the object of Nature's special regard. On 
the contrary, man is a final end only as a moral subject, as 
proposing to himself unconditional ends by his supersensible 
freedom of volition. His existence involves the supreme end. 
to which all Nature is subordinate as means. It is from this 
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conception of man's moral nature, as constituting the supreme 
vnd of creation, that the study of Nature's ends must be 
supplemented, whereby the greater validity and definiteness 
of the argument for a supreme First Cause are secured, inas- 
much as we must now think of this supreme Cause not only 
as Intelligence, and as a legislator for Nature, but also as the 
supreme Law-giverof a moral kingdom of ends. It is evident 
that this inductive method of arriving at the idea of God 
contrasts favourably with that given above ; whilst by the 
first, God was postulated only for the dubious object of adding 
happiness to our autonomous morality, by the latter. His 
existence is inferred from a comprehensive survey of external 
and internal experience as the necessary condition of a teleo- 
logical system of things, uniting the natural and moral worlds 
as means and end. This is a clear speculative conception, 
which, shadowed forth by Leibnitz, in various forms runs 
like a golden thread through the whole of Post-Kantian philo- 
sophy. A corollary of this thought Is. that man. not only as 
a natural, but also as a moral being, is dependent upon the 
Divine Cause of the universe, and that his autonomy must 
therefore at the same time be an actual (not merely sub- ■ 
jectively conceived) theonomy. But of this inference, affecting 
the very foundations of his philosophy, Kant would know 
nothing ; however obviously it is suggested by the above line 
of induction, he refused to recognise it, through fear of im- 
pairing his idea of freedom ; and instead of it he finally gave 
lo his ethico-thcologiad proof the form in which we find it in 
the Critique of the Practical Reason (viz., that God is neces- 
.sary for the attainment of happiness, or in order to supple- 
ment our inadequate power over sensible nature), and which 
is open to the most serious objections. Here again wc art; 
expressly reminded that God is the object only of a moral 
fiiith. which must not be confounded with theoretical know- 
ledge, nor made the basis of morality upon which it really 
rests. 

Morality becomes religion when what it shows to be the 
end of man is conceived ;»s also the end of the supreme Law- 
giver and Creator, or God. Religion is thus the recognition 
of all our duties as divine commands. The distinction be- 
tween revealed and natural religion is stated by Kant to be, 
that in the former, I must know a thing to be a divine com- 
mand before 1 can recognise it as my duty ; in the latter, I 
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must know it as my duty before I can consider it a command 
of God. If a man holds revealed religion to be necessary, 
he is a Supernaturalist ; if unnecessary, a Rationalist ; if 
impossible, a Naturalist. As a fourth possibility, a religion 
might conceivably be objectively natural and yet subjectively 
revealed ; this would be the case if it were such that man 
might have arrived at it by the unaided use of reason, but at 
a later period ; hence revelation might be useful, or even 
necessary for certain times and places, without being a per- 
manent guarantee for the truth of the religion. The last is 
Kant's supposition with regard to Christianity, as it had been 
that of Lessing. But whence comes this, if only relative, 
necessity for revelation .'' And how are its contents to be 
understood Jts in unison with reason .■' These questions were 
discussed by Kant in the works, Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vemunft (1793), and Ueber den Streit 
der Fakultiiten (1798), in a style, whatever our opinion may 
be in other respects, which is at all events far superior in 
depth to the Attfklarung of the popular philosophy. 

What made Kant capable of a truer appreciation of the 
doctrines of Christianity, was his deep moral earnestness, 
The self-complacent optimism of the philosophy of the 
Aufkldrung had lacked the recognition of evil as a serious 
power in human life, while Kant made it the starting-point of 
his religious philosophy. He considered it as incontestably 
a fact of experience, that in our race there is inherent a 
" radical evil," or an original tendency to evil, viz., the pre- 
ponderance of self-love over pure reverence for law. This 
wrong bias cannot be the result of inheritance from our first 
parents, since moral qualities cannot be thus transmitted, but 
are inseparable from the person. The source of this radical 
evil, according to Kant, is rather to be sought in an " intelli- 
gible act of freedom," which is not to be further explained. 
The question, then, is, how this evil disposition can be 
changed into a good one, Kant answers. Not by a gradual 
reformation, but by a fundamental revolution of the man's 
whole habit of thought, by a new birth. The problem is, to 
awaken in the mind the idea of the moral perfection for which 
we are from the first made. For this purpose, nothing is 
more effectual than the contemplation of this idea in an his- 
torical example of it of such surpassing moral grandeur as 
can be beheld in Jesus. For this reason, we may look upon 
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him as if the ideal of goodness had been presented in him in 
t]esh and btcKid, though we have not on that account any 
reason to regard him as other than a man born In the course 
of nature. The question, too, whether his historical per- 
so!iaIity ahogether corres|H)nded to the eternal ideal, is one 
which we neither can nor need answer; for, in any case, the 
real object of our religious faith is not this historic man. but 
the id«d of a humanity well-[)leasing to God ; and since this 
ideal is not our own creation, but given us in our super- 
sensible nature, it may be conceived as the Son of God come 
down from heaven. Whoever believes in this ideal Son of 
God, to whom Jesus holds the relation of the representative 
example — that is, whoever receives into his heart the moral 
idea of a humanity pleasing to God, and lets it govern his life — 
may believe that he is justified in the eyes of the Searcher of 
Hearts, since the fundamental rightness of his disposition 
covers the imperfection of the details of his life. Nor need 
he have any anxiety with regard to the guilt of the jxist ; for 
although the conception of the vicarious suffering of Christ as 
a satisfaction for sinners is, if taken literally, untrue, inasmuch 
as such a substitution atnnot take place in the sphere of 
morality, still the conception may be regarded as the sym- 
bolical expression of the true idea, that in the daily pain of 
self-discipline, obedience, and [jaticnce, the new man in us 
suffers as it were vicariously for the old. Kant thus interprets 
the Church's doctrine of the Atonement, as once for all made 
by Christ, on the lines of Protestant mysticism, treating it as a 
continual ethical process in the heart of the religious man — an 
interpretation, the germs of which may be traced to the 
Apostle Paul. But while the Christian doctrine of salvation ' 
thus becomes an inward .subjective experience of the heart, it 
is by no means Kant's intention to depreciate, from an abstract 
subjective point of view, the importance of the community. 
He sees very clejirly that the supremacy of the good principle 
in the individual can only be assured when it is maintained in 
the community around him. But this can be accomplished 
only by the establishment and spread of a society having the 
laws of virtue both as its basis and its end. Such an ethical 
community, or " Kingdom of God." is distinguished from all 
civil States, by being founded, not upon the laws of civil justice, | 
but upon the laws of personal virtue, and by having for its 
sovereign, not a human potentate, but the Searcher of Hearts ; ] 
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and again by not being limited to a definite niition or country*, 
but embracing in principle the whole of mankind. Moreover, 
this idea] ethical community is by no muins identical with 
historic ecclesiastical communities, for while it can be based 
upon the faith of the reason alone, which is o])cn to all alike, 
the ecclesiastical societies are founded upon positive creeds, 
which i:vcr>'whert; takediBerent forms. 

Having thus stated his view of religion, as it may be 
ascertained within the limits of reason, Kant proceeds to the 
critical investigation of the historical, or "statutory" fonns 
of religion. He here shows that he fully shared the unhis* 
lorical way of looking at things characteristic of the age of 
the Aufkliirtiit^. The only explanation of the rise of the 
positive religions he can give is the false notion of mankind, 
that God demands special acts of ceremonial worship in 
addition to the worship of a morally good life. This was the 
origin of stiitutory religious regulations, which may for a time, 
in proportion to their association with moral ideas, be useful 
and even necessary as the means of inaugurating purely moral 
religious teaching, but in the end become nindrances to 
progress, .ind arc therefore destined gradually to give i)lace to 
the pure religion of reason. In Kant's view, the abolition of 
this servile belief, with the establishment of the sole authority 
of m oral fai th, was inaugurated by Jesus : but the real purijose 
of Jesus w;is often mi sunders t(x>d in the Church, and what he 
originally intended to be simply preparatory means, was in 
later times made fundamental ; whence arose much bigotry 
and fanaticism. It wiis not until his own time, Kant thinks, 
that the light at length fully shone lorth after centuries of 
tlarkness ; and he interprets the Christian hope of a final 
consummation, when (iod shall be all in all, of this develop- 
ment. then actually begun, of the true faith of reason out of the 
wrappings of the historic faith. It is the duly of religious 
tcaclicrs. Kant declared, 10 help on this development by 
means of the interpretation of the Bible and a fresh inter- 
pretation of the dogmas of the Church. At the end, he 
turns to the criticism of special points, in which he thought 
the danger of fanatical religious error and false worship 
especially serious. The notion of divine "operations of 
grace " he classes among those incomprehensible idois of 
which reason dis[)utes neither the possibility, nor the reality, 
nor even the necessity, but of which it can make no use 
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either m speculation, owing to the impossibility of determin- 
ing their characteristics, or in practice, since we can do 
nothing to produce them. Elsewhere, however, he indicates 
in what sense he is willing to accept the idea of divine grace, 
viz., if it is understood to mean the supersensible principle of 
good existing in our moral nature, which may be regarded 
as a divinely imparted impulse towards the good, the capacity 
for which has not been produced by our own effort, and which 
can be thought of as grace. Similarly he distinguishes in the 
means of grace between the true moral kernel and the ruder 
husk. Prayer, regarded as a formal act of worship and the 
statement of our wishes to a Being who needs no such state- 
ment, he considers a vain superstition and fetishism ; but as 
the expression of our heart's desire to be well-pIeasing to God. 
it is a valuable means of quickening good dispositions, and 
especially as public prayer is an effective ethical obser\'ance, 
calctilated to awaken moral impulses in the members of a 
community. In the same way. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper may be looked upon as ethical observances for the 
pubh'c confession and quickening of the feelings of duty and 
brotherly love in a community ; but to regard them as means 
of grace in the sense that by these ceremonies the divine 
favour might be flattered and won, would be a heathenish 
superstition, and could only lead to contempt for virtue and 
the greater influence of the priesthood as the dispensers of 
grace. 

In these utterances we cannot but recognise the lofty 
moral earnestness which was the soul of the Kantian 
philosophy and the main cause of its great and salutary effect 
upon its time. But the same defects are here obscrA'able as 
mark his moral philosophy : the onesidedness and inflexibility 
of his speculative principle prevented him from being just to 
those sides of man's nature which, while different from the 
intellect, are not wholly irrational, and must on no account 
be simply assigned to the lower sense-nature. I refer to the 
emotions and the imagination. The religious life originates 
and specially manifests itself in these ver)' faculties of the 
soul as its domain ; and we can thert;fore readily understand 
why Kant could not take an impartial view of its natural and 
ch.-iractcristic phenomena. He was still held back by the 
abstract intellectualism which was a universal failing of the 
Aufkl&rung. To correct this error and supply what was 
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lacking was the work of that party which had already protested, 
on the hnes of Rousseau, against this worship of the intellect, 
and had proclaimed the rights of nature, of the heart, of the 
unfettered imagination, and of passionate enthusiasm. The 
party consisted of those allies m the "Storm and Stress" 
movement whose youthful excesses of enthusiasm were so 
modified and transformed in Herder and Goethe as to become 
a new and richer ideal of humanity. 

Moreover, Kant's religious philosophy was unsatisfiictory 
on account of the indehniteness and uncertainty of its altitude 
towards the decisive question of man's relation to God. If 
religion consists, as it teaches, in regarding our duties as 
divine commands, the question at once arises, whetlicr this is 
a purely subjective conception, or whether it is based upon an 
objective truth. In the former case, we have the antnropo- 
logica! theory of religion, since developed by Feuerbach and 
recent Positivism and Agnosticism ; in the latter, there arises 
the further question. How can we arrive at a knowledge of 
the divine will ? Now, the idea of revelation remains in Kant 
a tion liquet : he concedes its possibility, perhaps even its 
necessity, and yet really leaves no room for it. If it is ad- 
mitted, in the sense of an external announcement on the part 
of God, as the theological Kanlians wished, the fate of Kant's 
fundamental principle of the autonomy of reason is at once 
scaled. If, on the other hand, the divine revelation is con- 
ceived as taking place within the human spirit, as in post- 
Kantian .speculation, it cannot reasonably be limited to the 
practical and denied lo the theoretical reason ; the human 
spirit must then be conceived as standing generally :is such in 
so close a relation to the divine that the eternal nature of the 
divine Re;Lson must e.\press and reveal itself in the regular 
course of the mind's own activity. But this carries us not 
only beyond the dualism of Kant's theory of knowledge, but 
also beyond the moral abstraction of his merely rational faith, 
and we are bn>ught to an evolutionary idealism, as conceived 
by Herder and Hegel, in which the manifold moni] and 
religious ideals of mankind take their place as integral mem- 
bers in the process of the development of divine revelation. 

Thus, in the Kantian philosopny there lay side by side the 
germs of various tendencies of thought, which afterwards took 
widely different directions. And it was precisely this wealth 
of suggestions, which might be developed into totally distinct 
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lines of thought, which constituted the vast importance of his 
philosophy for his age, at the same time rendering the preser- 
vation of its original form impossible. While no thinker of 
the time remained uninBuenced by it, not one adopted it in its 
entirety ; and it was precisely its most distinguished disciples 
who advanced the furthest beyond it. and by developing its 
principles and correcting its imperfections gained fruitful 
points of view very helpful to a profounder understanding of 
religion. 



CHAPTER II, 

HERDER. 

In the year 1784 appeared the beginning of Herder's Ideas 
on the Philosophy of History, which, together with Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason, gives utterance, as Julian Schmidt 
justly considers, to the most important intellectual drift of the 
century. In this book meet, as in a focus, the combined 
results of Herder's various philosophical labours, labours which 
opened up new and magnificent points of view especially in 
those branches of study which were depreciated by Kant, viz., 
the emotional side of the life of the human soul and the 
development of mankind under the combined action of 
natural and spiritual forces in history. In England Shaftes- 
bury's philosophy of the moral sense had been the counterpart 
of Hume's intellectual scepticism, and in France Rousseau's 
Gospel of Nature, that of Voltaire's Enlightenment; in the 
same way in Germany Kant's analyzing thought was supple- 
mented by the synthetic intuitions of Herder, and subjective 
idealism, with its limitation to the analysis of the conscious- 
ness of the subject, by historical realism, with its eager atten- 
tion to the laws of human nature in the whole course of history. 
Each of these modes of thought is evidently the complement 
of the other ; and the right combination and fusion of the two 
was the problem bequeathed by the 18th century, then clos- 
ing, to the philosophy of the 19th, a problem the solution of 
which is still far from completed. In order to understand what 
is really new in the thought of the rgth century, we must look 
at it as the synthesis of these two contrary tendencies, which 
occupied the second half of the 1 8th century. 

A concise account of Herder's position it is not easy to give, 
for two reasons ; firstly, because his style has more of the 
poetical, emotional, and rhetorical element than the clearness 
juid precision of science ; and secondly, because his views, 
especially on religious questions, underwent repeated modifi- 
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cations in the course of his literary labours. One unvarj-ing 
drift does indeed pervade all these variations — a protestl 
against the arrogance and poverty of the popular A u/&/drtin^,\ 
which would let nothing pass but what was amenable to the' 
calculations of the common understanding, and, without any 
sense for appreciating the productive forces and manifold 
phenomena of human nistorj-, sought to force all truth into the 
mca^ire moulds of its abstract intellectual conception. As a 
true disciple of Hamann and Rousseau, Herder abhorred this 
arid, levelling rationalism ; he sought to understand the unity 
of all the powers of man's soul and the special nature of h 
habits of feeling ; hence what interested him in poetry' and 
religion w;is not the abstract rule, the artificial form of the 
schools, the doctrines of the Church, but the living feelings as 
they found natural expression in the songs of the people and 
the poetical picture-language of the oldest religious records. 
As in poetry he preferred the primitive strength and beauty 
of the songs of the people to the classicality of the schools, so 
in religion he set the strength and beauty of the Bible above 
the dogmatism of the Churches ; for this very reason it was to 
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him insufferable to see the Rationalists trying to thrust their J 
rigid intellectuality into the Bible, and by rfieir artificial inter-^ 
pretations dilute and dissipate both its religious strength and 
Its poetic charm. Herder throughout remained perfectly true 
(o himself in rejecting the Rationalists' arbitrar)' and unnatural 
treatment of the language of the Bible, and in demanding of 
the reader a loving sympathy with the special characteristics 
of the Biblical writers, so as to catch iheir enthusiasm and 
reproduce their poetical picture-language. He thereby ren- 
dered lasting service, striking the most decisive blow at the 
subjective arbitrariness of the Rationalistic methods of inter- 
pretation, and preparing the way for the really scientific^ 
objective, and historical methods of Biblical study followed in 
our own time. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that within the 
boundary lines of this position Herder wavered. During 
the earlier and later periods of his life (in Riga and Weimar 
respectively), his appreciation of the aesthetic beauty and ideal 
truth of the Bible never kept him from criticising it in the 
same fashion as the poetical literature and religious legend* 
of other nations, or fmm explaining it in accordance with the 
psychological and historical conditions of its origin ; so that 
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'he was compelled not to regard these legends, the rise of 
which could b« historically traced, as direct revelations of 
God with objective truth. In one of his earliest works, the 
frM[nient, f^on Entstehung und Fortpflanzung der ersten Rt' 
Hgionthegriffe. he adopts Hume's view, that fear was the 
^knother of religion, and that the earliest religion consisted in 
^'the superstitious worship of harmful and beneficent deities, to 
appease the wrath and win the favour of whom, men felt 
bound to offer prayers, sacrifices, and ceremonies. When, 
however, mankind had provided for their most pressing 
needs, they began to speculate about the origin of things, 
and to embody their ideas in cosmogonies and genealogies ; 
thus the first rude religion, the name of which is in almost 
all langiiagcs derived from fear, was followed by a kind of 
historico-physical philosophy. The question of the origin of 
the world received a mystical answer ; these primitive legends 
kook a completely national and local form ; they were clothed 
in the rich figurative language of thi: senses ; they became 

•mythological poems. It is the work of the science of religion 
to study the spirit of these mythological poems as charac- 
teristic products of the individual nations. As a contribution 
to this object. Herder wrote his ArckUotogie der J/ebracr, 
which combined in a common view his researches in the 
earliest history of poctr)' and in the origins of religion. He 
nowhere speaks in this work of a supernatural revelation ; in 
the first chapters of Genesis he sees a national religious poem, 
^ which must be understood, like Homer, in accordance with 
^its original spirit and meaning without any dogmatic bias. 
We must transplant ourselves mlo Eastern habits of thought 
in order to understand this poetical philosophy of nature ; but 
light is also thrown upon it by similar imagery in modern 
poetry, in Ossian. Shakespeare, and Klopstock. To treat 
this Oriental natIon;il poetry as dogma, is contrary to all 
b canons of taste and re;ison ; it involves a violation of the 
^■natural difference in the various mental faculties, mutilates 
^^thc intuitive emotions no less than the reason, and confounds 
together all classes of philosophy and knowledge. God gives 
us no revelation concerning natural science or metaphysics, 
except by means of the power bestowed by Him upon the 
, human mind, of penetrating by its own force ever deeper 
vinto the nature of His creation. 
^1 While these views are identical with those of Herder's 
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most mature works, written while in Weimar, ihey differ 
appreciably from ihe position he held during the middle 
period of his life (while in Buckeburg). From being the 
asthctic archaeologist of literature he then became more and 
more the apologist of the supernatural. In his essay on 
Die dliesU Urkunde des Menschengescklechls, which be- 
longs to this period, he still regards the account of the 
creation in Genesis as a poem, but now it is a divine, and 
not a human poem ; it is no longer an Oriental myth, but a 
divine revelation. He does indeed still lay great stress ujjon 
the sense-intuition of nature, that is, the sight of the dawning 
day, which was in the prophet's mind ; but in order that this 
everyday image might be interpreted as the type of the 
creation of the world, the prophet must also have heard 
the voice of a teacher, which c()uld only have been that of 
God himself. Thus positive leaching of God is found at 
the beginning of all human history, and remains the super- 
natural spring from which all human wisdom and poetry take 
their rise. Even language, the natural origin of which 
Herder had himself expounded with much penetration, is now 
attributed to direct divine revelation, to definite instruction 
given by God. This original revelation is. in his view, the 
fundamental fact, the antithesis, as he vehemently proclaims, 
of all the artificial ideas and hypothesis of philosophy ; he 
himself forgetting, however, that this so-called fundamental 
fact is itself only an hypothesis, and is mainly distinguished 
from others by boldly leaving the paths of sober empirical 
investigation to take refuge in the region of miracle, where 
imagination usurps the place of thought. With this essay on 
Genesis we may compare a work which appeared soon after : 
KrlduUrtingen zum ncuen Testament aus a'lier nciitrofftutcK 
morgenliittdischen Quelk, in which the New Testament is 
interpreted by the Zendavesla, Christ and his Apostles, as 
Herder assumes, being versed in the wisdom of the Chaldees. 
This work, like the last, contains a defence of the su|>er- 
natural element in the Bible on the lines of Lavaier ; it main- 
tains that all the miracles, from the miraculous birth of Jesua 
to his ascension, were facts, though in such a way that 
everywhere prominence is given to the spiritual truth of the 
narrative. Herder did not reflect that this truth would not 
l>e affected if the narrative wen: not actual histor)', but pcjetry 
and legend ; the spiritual truth and beauty of a storj- was to 
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him a direct guarantee of its historical reality, or rather 
appeared indistinguishable from it to his poetical Imagination, 
which was then at all events without the checks of the critical 
intellect. As his biographer, Haym, aptly remarks : " He 
righdy insists that we ought to read the New Testament in 
the spirit of the New Testament itself, with a feeling ana 
sense of the greatness of its contents. Hut the greatness, iht 
deep religious and moral power of these writings, is too much 
for him ; it carries him away and overpowers him. He loses 
in consequence all the freedom in regard to these writings 
which he had allowed himself in regard to poetical works. 
Mere, as in the old Testament, he has failed to gnisp the 
critical conception intermediate between poetry and faith — 
the conception of the myth," 

That in giving the rein absolutely to the anti-rationalistic 
or mystical side of his nature. Herder could go so far as to 
renounce his earlier scientific and critical views, can be easily 
explained by his peculiar temperament and the Influence of 
friends, both miile and female, while he was at liUckeburg ; 
and it would be quite wrong to think, with Heltner, of any 
conscious compromise from impure motives. We may. in 
fact, sjiy with Haym. that only by this " mystical and enthu- 
siastic method of interpretation," was it possible to regain the 
lost apprt!ciation of religion as such, of tm: profoundly inward 
force of the chief truths of Christianity, and of the original 
mtraning of the ancient words of our faith. Nevertheless, we 
shall also do well to call to mind, with Julian Schmidt, the old 
truth that all trifling with words must be avenged. This 
mysticism of Herder's, in which xsthetic taste combined with 
ihc noblest feeling and ideal pathos to drown the calm voice 
of critical reason, was indubitably the beginning of that irra- 
tional movement which was carried farther by Romanticism 
and blossomed forth luxuriantly in the rraciionary theology 
of our century. Hut it is all the more interesting to observe 
how Hertler ^ain rescued himself from this sandbank upon 
which so many suffered shipwreck, and regained the right 
track marked out for him by his true genius. It was under 
the leadership of Lessing and Spinoza that he accomplished 
this, though the allcre-d surroundings of his imsition in 
Weimar materially assisted the change. Herder had been 
engaged in a friendly correspondence with Lessing for nearly 
^wo years; and when, in February 17S1. the news of Les- 
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sing's death came upon him as a painfu! shock, he paid a 
tribute to the memor)- of his friend, in which in enthusiastic 
terms he eulogised him as "a noble truth-seeker, truth-finder, 
and truth -champion." to whose nature no vice was so foreign 
as cringing hypocrisy, false courtesy, or, above all, that weari- 
some, sleepy rest in half the truth, which from the first eats 
like rust and canker into men's minds, in all branches of 
knowledge and inquiry. This was Herder's formal renuncia- 
tion of theological fanaticism of every kind, not exceptii^ 
that which had disfigured his own writings of the BUckeburg 
period. To the same date belongs the renewal of friendly 
relations between Herder and Goethe, with its productive 
mutual stimulus, as well as their study in common of the 
philosophy of Spinoza. 

Jacobi had hoped to gain Herder as an ally in the cam- 
paign against Spinozism, having previously made a like 
attempt with Lessing ; but the disappointment of his hopes 
was even more decisive in Herder's case than it had been In 
Lessing' s. Herder confessed to him, that since he had busied 
himself with philosophy he had become more and more con- 
vinced of the truth of Lessing's saying, that as a matter of 
fact no other philosophy than Spinoza's was quite consistent 
with itself. Not that he could in everything agree with 
Spinoza, whose ideas were always undeveloped whenever his 
relations with Descartes were unduly close. But Spinoza did 
not deserve the traditional prejudice against him, which rested 
upon a misunderstanding of his philosophy. The first mis- 
take of the opponents of Spinoza, is to suppose he looks on 
God as a nonentit)*. an abstract conception. On the contrary-, 
Spinoza's God is the most real and most active unity, who 
alone says to himself, " I am that I am. and shall be in all 
the changes of my manifestations what I shall be." " What 
you people mean by ' existence outside the world ' I do not 
understand. If God does not exist in the world, everj-whcre 
without measure, wholly and individually, he exists nowhere. 
Outside the world there is no space ; space is an abstraction 
from experience, and arises when a world arises for us. 
Limited personality is not less inapplicable to an infinite 
Being, personality being to our minds insejjarable from limi- 
tation. In God this illusion disappears; he is the highest, 
most truly living, and most active One. God is not the world, 
and the world is not God ; of this there can be no doubt. 



But nothing can be gained, it seems to mr, from your extra 
and supra. When we speak of God. we must forget all our 
idola of space and time, else our best efforts will be fruitless." 
The sense in which he himself wished Spinoza's philosophy 
to be understood, and in which he could make it his own, was 
expounded by Herder in a hltle treatise entitled, Golt: Einige 
Gesprdcke iiher Spinoza s System {1787). He admits, in the 
first place, that the ideas inherited from Cartesius, of Sub- 
stance, Attributes, and Modes are unsatisfactorj-, and that the 
mathematical method of proof is a mistake. These ideas must 
have life put into them by Leibnitz's idea of Force;. God 
must therefore be conceived as "the underived, original, and 
universal force, underlying and including all forces, most active 
Being"; attributes, as organic forces in which the Deity 
manifests himself; and all things, as the modifications or 
active expressions, of the divine force. God, as the eternal 
original Force, [wssesses not only infinite force of thought, but 
also of operation ; in him, therefore, existence, operation, and 
thought, or power, wisdom, and goodness, are indivisibly one. 
"e is therefore as far removed from blind necessity as fromjj 
inoperative "deliberation and consultation, caprice, and 
leity." Anthropomorphic conceptions of this kind were, 
with Leibnitz, merely the j>opular garb of his Theodicy, but! 
his successors made them of prime importance, and the basis.] 
of all those physico- theological systems which resulted there- 1 
from, which sought to reduce everything to the arbitrary will 
of God, and to break the golden chain of nature, in order to 
se]>araie a few phenomena from the rest, and see. at this or 
that point, an electric flash of arbitrary divine purjiosc. All 
these delusions, in relation to which the holy name of God 
ought not to be misused, are esca[)ed by the modest student 
of nature, who. though he does not divulge to us partirular 
measures decided on in the council-chambers of the divine 
Will, obsen'cs instead the composition of actual things and the 
laws implanted in their nature. While a[)parently forgetting 
the purposes of God. he seeks and finds God in his totality, 
in every object and point of creation, i.e., in everj'thing an 
essential truth, harmony, and beauty, without which it would 
not and could not exist. Whoever could show men the laws 
of nature, how what we see of the so-called animate and in- 
animate creation works, lives, and acts according to an inner 
aecessity, the result of the interaction of forces in definite 




organs, would promote the noblest admiration. love, and 
reverence for God, far more than the man who, as knowing 
the counsels of God, preached that we have feet in order to 
walk, and eyes in order to see, etc Every true law of nature 
discovered would thus be also a discovered rule of the eternal 
divine Intelligence, whfise thought alone can be truth, and 
whose activity reality. 

We thus see that Herder's conception of God is a combina- 
tion of Spinoza's monism with Leibnitz's theism ; Spinoza's 
substance becomes ojKTative thinking force ; his modes of 
substance become living forces, resembling Leibnitz's monad3.fl 
but openitivc as well as perceptive, whose harmony is there- 
fore no longer, as in Leibnitz, pre-established, but is inherent 
in the actual interaction of the forces. With Spinoza, Herder 
Tejects the external teleology of particular arbitrary purposes^ ^ 
I but with Leibnitz he recognises in necessity according to laW^I 

H the internal adaptation of things to ends, in the laws ofl 
^^ nature the thoughts of God, in the golden chain of nature 
[he divine wisdom and goodness. Thus, Spinoza's natural- 
istic mechanical system is transformed into a theLstic opti- 
mism, on the tines of Leibniu and Shafiesburj-. These two 
thinkers arc also followed in Herder's ethical demand — "the 
attainment of the law of noble and beautiful necessity," and 
the performance of duty as if it were not duty but nature, 
happiness thus being included in virtue. Finally, Herder's 
doctrine of God comprehends also his doctrine of immor- 
tality and his philosophy of history, becoming a completely 
optimistic system. If all life is force, death must everywhere 
be only apparent death, merely the destruction of some ap- 
(icamncc ; in ceaseless motion and eternal palingenesia, force 
and the interaction of forces carry on their work : but the 
]K;rsistcnce of force is inconceivable without progress. In 
the kingdom of God there is no standing still, still less any 
going i>ack ; it is a necessar)' law, that chaos should become 
■order, and latent capacities forces in operation. 

In these thoughts, which Herder gathered from the three 
philosophers, Spinoza. Leibnitz, and Shaflesbur)-, as the 
C|uintesscncc of their systems, he found a conception of the 
world in which he could rest ; and he was strengthened in his 
belief by the complete and unconditional assent of Goethe. 
From the standpoint of these views, shared and continually 
<liscussed by the two friends, Herder's princi|>al work, the 
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Ideen sttr Philosophic der Geschichte (1784-1791), was 
written. The leading thought of the work is, that man is 
the connecting link of two worlds. On the one hand, he is 
the child of earth, the highest of its organic products ; on the 
other, a citizen of the spiritual worid of freedom. The book 
begins, therefore, with a description of the earth, of its posi- 
tion in the universe, and of the stages of the operations of 
its organic forces — from the plant to the animal, from the 
lower to the higher animals, and finally to man. With all the 
great differences in these single organisms, nature seems " to 
have formed them all after one chief type of oi^anizalion ; and 
man seems to be, as it were, the central figure of the animal 
world, /.c. the most fully dcvelopcrd form in which the essen- 
tial characteristics of all the species around him are exquisitely 
cnmbint^I." His upright carriage is man's most distinctive 
characteristic, upon which depend the dexterity of his hands, 
his (lower of tangui^e, and also his rationality ; for his ruLson 
is not inborn like our insttncls, but the acquired due propor- 
tion l)etween his powers, senses, and instincts. But if man 
is the highest member of a progressive series of organic 
forces, which have constnicted the body as their organ, his 
development cannot end with his appearance upon the earth ; 
for the hmnaniiy to which we are destined is incompletely 
realised upon earth, the end for which we exist points to 
higher fonns of development beyond our earthly life under 
other cosmical conditions, for which we are to prepare our- 
.selves by cultivating the spiritual p;irl of our nature, by 
striving after truth, goodness, and godlike beauty. From 
this glance at man's future development, Herder returns to 
the description of his historical development on earth: and the 
stress which he lays on its dependence upon natural conditions 
is so marked as to seem, if taken by itself, almost pure natural- 
ism, to which, on the other hand, completely supernaturalistic 
declarations form a strange contrast. Man stands in a double ' 
relation of dependence, on the one hand to nature, and on 
the other to the culture and traditions of society. But whence 
came the first germs of the latter } Herder cimnot find in 
the natural development of man's rationality a satisfactory 
answer to this question, but has recourse to an education by 
higher superhuman inlluences ; the Elohim were the instruc- 
tors of man, and from them he received languiigc, the germ 
all ciJture. This transition from a natural to a super- 
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Tiaiural explanation shows the insufficiency of that one-sided 
empiricism, which will not, like Kant, regard reason as origi- 
naung action, but only as a passive power of receptivity ; 
hence it can only explain the first possession and employment 
of reason by deriving it from foreign mystical sources. 

Herder proceeds to depict the life of the nations in his- 
tory, and shows how each nation strove to fulfil the common 
destiny of man by attaining to humanity and happiness in the 
special way determined by its natural character and geo- 
graphical position. As to the details we need only draw atten- 
tion to the strangely unfavourable judgment passed upon the 
Jewish nation, whose rt;]igious superiority to other nations is 
outweighed by its want of political culture and of any real 
sense of honour and freedom. In the description of the 
Creeks, on the contrary, prominence is given to the bright 
points — their services to art and science and all human culture. 
So, too, in describing Christianity, Herder does indeed pay a 
tribute of the warmest admiration to the person of Jesus as 
the prophet of the truest humanity ; but on the other hand 
he lays such great emphasis upon the human errors, abuses, 
and corruptions incoqiorated with the Christian religion ever 
since its first diffusion, he so decisively condemns the ecclesias- 
tical system of dogmas and state Christianity, and in particular 
takes so adverse a view of the middle ages, as a time of the 
darkest barbarism and inhumanity, that he almost seems to 
have adopted in this connection the standpoint of the ^1u/- 
jk/ariirr^, which he had before so passionately denounced. 
The extent to which he still differed from it we shall see later 
on, when we come to the final account of his religious views ; 
but it is in any case undeniable that the point of view of the 
/</«« is not the sajne as that of his earlier writings. This 
may be corroborated by a glance at the general principles of 
his philosophy of history. 

Herder wishes us to look at the history of mankind as 
"simply the natural history of man's powers, actions, and 
impulses in relation to their time and place." Supernatural 
forces and arbitrary' fictitious purposes may no more be intro- 
duced into the study of history than into that of natural 
science ; In both alike all phenomena must be explained by 
their causes, not by any hypothetical ends. *' The God whom 
1 seek in historj', must be the same as the God in nature ; for 
man is only a small part of the universe, and his history, like 
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that of the grub, is closely interwoven with the cell in which 
he lives. In this historj* therefore all the laws of nature in- 
volved in the nature of the case, must have validity ; and so 
^_far from setting them aside, God, having established them, 
^■reveals himself in tfiem in their mighty power with a beauty 
^JBnchangiiig, wise, and beneficent" That things take place 
firdm the necessity of natural law involvesinstead of excluding 
an inner teleology. The most general law of nature, which 
holds good also in history, is thai out of confusion order should 
arise, the cons<:rvative forces outweighing the destructive 
ones. All life aims at producing a maximum and a proportion 
of the forces that mutually limit each other, this being the 
condition of the perfection and happiness of individuals, 
nations, and the race. All disturbances of this effort to find a 
condition of stable equilibrium are always in the end counter- 
acts! : for in the struggle amongst the individual forces and 
impulses, reason and fairness only last and are established by 
the force of their own gravity. Hence we may hope " that 
wherever men dwell, there will one day dwell rational and 
happy men, happy not only by their own reason, but also by 
the common rationality of all their brethren." According to 
these views, the end of man's development, to be gained by 
conflict and struggle, is a maximum and a rational harmony 
of all his forces, together with the resulting happiness ; but 
we also find other statements which seem to make the object 
of nature to consist in that happiness which is found every- 
where in every living thing, viz.. simple consciousness of its 
own existence. " If happiness is to be found upon earth, it 
is in every sentient being. Nature has exhausted all possibleJ 
human forms upon the earth, in order that she might have" 
for each of them, in its time and place, some pleasure with 
which to allure mortals through life. It is wrong to hold up 
one ideal to mankind, as if all earlier generations before they 
reached the ideal were to be branded with the stigma of im- 
perfection. Nature everywhere contrives that witn the need 
there shall arise the possibility of its satisfaction. Those 
nations to whom we think nature was but a cruel step-mother, 
were perhaps the best-loved children ; chin;rfulness, often 
combined with thoughtlessness, a lively feeling of their own 
well-being, constituted their ha[)piness, destiny, and enjoyment 
of life. Neither our head nor our heart was made for anJ 
^jnlinitc variety of thoughts and feelings. How much too" 



small would be the plan of creation, if every individual had 
been created for what ive call culture." 

It cannot be denied that these sentences represent a na- 
turalism like that of Rousseau, ihe logical result of which 
would be to dc]>rive culture of all value in comparison with 
nature, and history of any divine purpose. But they do not 
represent Herders whole position; they only contain a re- 
action, carried to extremes, against the contrarj- one<sided 
view of Kant. Kant had met Herder's Idecu with his own 
Jdan zu eiiter ailgemeinen Gesekuhie in wdtbiirgerluhcr 
Absichi ( 1 784), according to which, the end of history consists 
in an ideal condition of single Slates and cosmopolitan so- 
ciety, to be attained by means of the contlicts and sacrifices of 
the generations ; he had himself felt it to be a difficulty in this 
view that the older generations seem to perform thetr weary 
labour only for the sake of those coming after them, the latest 
only enjoying the good fortune of dwelling in the building 
at which so long a line of their ancestors had worked with no 
object in view. What accentuates the harshness of this view 
is. that, according to Kant himself, the ideal goal is never to 
be attained, reason being able to control but never to destroy 
the tendency to evil in the race. We must acknowledge the 
justice of Herder's dissatisfaction with this view of Kant's; 
the doom of men to the lot of Tantalus in this form, to be 
ever striving after the unattainable with eternally fruitless 
toil, would. Herder contends, be unworthy both of man, — who. 
as Kant also insists, ought never to be merely a means but 
always at the same lime an end in himself, — and of the Creator, 
who could not deceive us by holding out a mere dream o( 
purpose. On the other hand, Kant was indisputably right in 
asserting (as against Rousseau and Herder) that the final end 
of mankind can only be an ideal of moral culture, not the 
physical happiness of a state of nature, which would not 
essentially differ from the condition of animals. Kant was 
right in conceiving the end of humanity as consisting in an 
idea! of society demanded by reason and to be realised by 
means of freedom ; but his view of this ideal was too much 
an abstraction, the mere form of social life, and the mere 
Tho^^ shall to which no reality ever corresponds. Herder 
rightly perceived that the ends of humanity cannot be external 
to it, but must be realised in its existence as a "whole, so that 
no part can ever be merely a means to an end outside it ; but 
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he thus incurred the danger of taking too low a view of the end 
and allowing the ideal of reason to sink lo a life according lo 
nature. The solution of this antinomy can only be found in 
the perception of the truth, that reason attains its absolute 
ends in an infinite scries of relative ideals, which arc each 
realised in tlie proper place and produce corresponding rela- 
tive forms of happiness, while their imperfections act as 
incentives to the attainment of ever loftier ideals. By this 
conception of a development of reason itself in the course 
of human history, Hegel effected the synthesis of these con- 
flicting views, a synthtsis which Herder doubtless himself had 
vaguely caught sight of. We see from this instructive 
example how much critical idealism and hi.storicai realism (or 
the theory of evolution) mutually need each other to supply 
their defects. 

The antagonism between Herder and Kant, which first 
api>cars in the department of the philosophy of history. 
Herder carried into all the chief points of the Kantian philo- 
sophy in his later writing {" AlelakriHi" \ " KatUgom" ', 
" Von Religion. Lekrmeinungen und Gebraueken"). It is 
worth while to look at this a little more closely, as character- 
istically illustrating the two sides of modern th<mght. Herder 
wishes to substitute for Kant's critique of the reason a 
physiology of the cognitive faculties, which would explain the 
evolution of the higher from the lower faculties. He rejects 
the distinction between a purely receptive sensibility and 
a purely spontaneous understanding, as also that between 
the simple matter of experience and the A priori forms of 
perception — space and time. These last, in Herder's view 
the result of actual experience, being an abstraction fnim Its 
contents ; in themselves they are the objective forms in which 
forces work and manifest themselves to us. Our sense-per- 
ceptions arc not given us as a chaotic multiplicity which our 
spontaneity only afterwards and arbitrarily unifies without 
reference to the object ; on the contrary, our senses, by virtue 
of their own organic structure, give us a multiplicity reduced 
to an ordered unity inherent in the object itself, recognised, 
not created by us. Hence the understanding is not so spe- 
cifically different from the sense- organ ism as Kant main- 
tained, but operates as judgment and classification in all 
sense- percept ions and in memory, not excepting even the 
lowest sensation ; it is the same primary force of nature, show- 
C. T. D 



ing itself here less clearly, there more distinctly »nd actively, 
now in sejKirate. then in a connected series of operations. 
So too in the distinction between phenomena nnH nnumena. 
Herder can only see a delusion of the imagination, since the 
true noumena must not be conceived as outside and behind 
the phenomena, but as within and of them. viz.. as the or- 
ganising forces in organic processes ; to look for " the thing-in- 
itself " behind the phenomenal world, is to look for the wood 
behind the trees. Again, Herder is equally unable to follow 
Kant in assigning freedom and necessity to the intelligible 
and phenomenal worlds re.spectively ; on the contrary, the 
two are the inseparable elements of the very nature of all 
living force. In so far as forces act according to their own 
nature, they are free ; in so far as they are limited by other 
similarly free acting forces, there arise higher equations, 
which we call laws of nature ; these do not destroy freely 
acting forces, but presuppose them. Thus human freedom 
also is only the highest force of our nature, which is free in 
so far as by virtue of its self-detenninaiion it obeys our 
nature's laws. On the other hand, it would be mere con- 
fusion of thought to imagine a causality outside causality and 
a nature outside nature. Specially emphatic is Herder's con- 
demnation of the way in which Kant, in the dialectic of pure 
reason, represents the idea of God as an illusion, which is 
afterwards required again by the practical re;ison ; as if be- 
sides //u: reason which proscribed this fiction there were a 
second reason which could command its return from banish- 
ment in the realm of the fabulous. This. s;iys Herder, is 
juggling with reason, and can neither lead to real conviction 
nor to pure morality ; for a God thus postulated Is no God at 
all, but only a last resource for a destitute moral system, while 
his existence is as problematical to the speculative reason .is 
the man in the moon. But to reason not divided against 
itself God is certainly no problematical distant Being, whose 
existence must first be artificially inferred, or, failing this, be 
made a moral postulate. '" On the contrary, he is the primal 
Being, recognised by the reason as given in all being, the 
primal force in all forces, the supreme reason of the world. 
If there is a reason which is. and knows that it is. its own 
cause, there is also a supreme reason which is and knows that 
it is the cause of the unity of all things." 
I This is the same line of thought as we found in Herder's 




essay on Spinoza. It dops not ess(;nti;i!ly differ from Kant's 
suggestion, in his Critique of Judgment, as lo ilie divine 
basts of the reign of law and puqiosc in the natural and moral 
worlds, A reconciliation of the two points of view would, 
therefore, seem not impossible, especially when we remember 
Herder's statement elsewhere, that natural science only leads 
to the conception of nature as the totality of order and form, 
not directly to that God whom the religious mind desires to 
^nd in creation, because he would satisfy its longing for life 
and well-being. This involves the admission that the re- 
ligious ideal of God and the metaphysical idea of a first cause 
answer to the needs of two different sides of our mind, which 
must not be directly identified. This was the truth contained 
in Kant's distinction between the ideal of the practical reason 
and the speculative idwi of the unconditioned ; Kant's error, 
against which Herder with good reason protested, lay in 
representing this valid distinction as a deep and apparently 
impassable gulf. This is characteristic generally of the whole 
antagonism between the two men ; the whole truth is nowhere 
wholly on one side, each is strong just where the other is 
weak. Kant's critical and analytical method was met by 
Herder's bold, synthetical intuitions. In order to ensure to 
the mind its active share in all cognition, Kant had ban- 
ished its object to the dim, incogmsable distance of das 
niMgansich, Herder replied to this subjective theory by 
maintaining that all cognition is only the recognition of what 
is nect^ssarily presupposed as given. Kant had separated 
the various functions of the mind in cognition ; Herder 
emphasised their unbroken connection as members in the 
evolution of one and the same force. But Herder's theory 
■of cognition never ceased to vacillate in an ill-defined way 
between a na'ive realism and a rational idealism. He slurred 

Kant h.id laboured scientific- 
of an indefinite intermediate 
correction of Kant could be 
accomplished only by starting from his critical philosophy 
and using its resources. This was, and still is, the task of 
post-Kantian philosophy. 

Having thus reviewed Herder's philosophical position in its 
maturest stage, we come next to consider the form assumed 
by his theory of religion in accordance with it. He expounded 
his theory in a series of works, dealing partly with the Bible, 



over the antitheses, which 
ally to solve, by the help 
idea. Herder's attempted 



partly with de^r"^tic theolog)', between the years 1793 and 
1797. Their basal idea is much more nearly related to Kant's 
philosophy of religion than Herder, in the heat of his polemic, 
was able to see. The real difference is, that Kant's rational- 
ism was softened by Herder's rich humanism, and brought by 
the help of history nearer to ecclesiastical Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is the ideal religion, and religion is ideal humanity. 
This is the ruling idea in these theological writings of the last 
period of Herder's life. But in order to effect this equalisation 
of religion and humanity, he does not, like Kant, work from 
above downwards ; he does not construct a religion " within 
the limits of reason," but he works upwards by the method of 
historical study. It had always been one of his fundamental 
convictions that Christianit>' is a histor)', an actual fact, an 
object of experience, and that it can therefore be only rightly 
understood by the aid of its historical documents — through the 
Bible. Hence the study of the Bible is the Alpha and Omega 
of all theological studies. This view he had expressed with 
eager enthusiastic warmth in his early Notes on the Nctu 
Testament and his Letters on the Study of Theology. But 
now. while still remaining quite true to it. and as before giving 
an esthetic interpretation of the Gospels which halt-i mid-way 
between rationaUsm and supernaturalism, an unmistakable 
change has taken place in his method of exegesis. His in- 
terest in the Gospel narratives had formerly been that of the 
religious apologist ; but he is now at the same time the critical 
historian, investigating the origin of the Gospels and their re- 
lation to each other. Herder thus followed Semler. Lessing, 
and Eichhom in that scientific examination of the documents 
of early Christianity which was fraught with such importmt 
consequences to the theology of our centur)' ; and though he 
was stilt prejudiced in favour of the traditional authors of the 
Gospels, he is nevertheless rich in subtle observations, espe- 
cially with regard to the chronological order of the Gospels. 
His keen eye discovered in the Gospel of Mark the oldest 
written form of the apostolic tnidition ; next in ordtu- he placed 
the Gospel of the Hebrews. Both of tltese were used as. 
authorities by the Hellenist Luke in writing his history ; and 
only subsequently appeared the Greek Gospel of Matthew, 
consisting of a free translation and amplification of the Gos[>eI 
of the Hebrews. Last of all came the Gospel of John, as 
" the echo of the older Gospels in a higher key." In it the 
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Apostle John wished not only to expound, but also to purify 
the P-ilesiine gosi>eI -tradition ; hence he narrated only a few 
miracles, and even these only as symbols of the [M:rmanent 
miracle of the person of Christ. Whilst the earlier Gospels 
had still represented Christ as the Son of God in the narrower 
sense, John sought to teach the higher conception of the Son 
of God and Saviour of the world, and for this puqjose made 
his whole Gospel systematically the Gospel of (he Spirit. 

This is really a just description of the Fourth Gospel. Hut 
a Gospel written with a dogmatic purpose, and standing in so 
close a connection with the speculative movements of its time, 
iis Herder shows to be the case with this, cannot be an his- 
torical authority for tlie life «)f Jesus. Obvious as this infer- 
ence is, it was drawn neither by Herder nor by Schlciermacher 
after him : and it may be addw! that the latter was inferior to 
his predecessor in insight into the peculiar character of this 
Gospel. The inability to draw this conclusion was due in both 
cases to sympathy, as idealistic theologians, with the spiritual 
Gospel which converts history into ideas and ideas into history, 
and thus, in a sense, furnishes the modern theologian with a 
pattern for his semi-aIlegoric.il, semi-apologetical inteqirelatlon 
of the Gospel narratives as " symbolic facts." For this reason 

Herder, like Schlciermacher. entertained a pronounced pre- 
ference for John's Gospel, because, — assuming its apostolic 
authorship. — he thought he found in it the justificatiDu «»f his 
own procedure in interpreting the gospel history in hannony 
with his fn;e idealising feeling, .ind in attributing (rvtrrything 
repugnant to it ti> the national and temporal limitations of the 
narrators. Herder does not. it is true, carry this jirinciple 
out so consistently its Schleiennacher. In relation to the 
gospel miracles, he is still unable to get bc;yond a strange 
vacillation between their symbolical interpretation and ad- 
herence to their real historical character. He quite agrees 
with Lessing, that the truth of a doctrine cannot be dependent 
upon miracle. " Was it necessary for fire to fall from heaven 
2000 years ago in order that we may now see the bright sun ? 

Must the laws of nature have been then suspended, if we are 
now to be convinced of the internal necessity, truth, and 
«uty of the moral and spiritiiiil kingdom ?" Nevertheless, 
erder still regards at all events the three miracles of the 
Baptism, Transiigunition, and Resurrection of Christ " as the 

"iree bright spots in the celestial authentication of the con- 
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secrated one;" for, he characteristically continues, "they have" 

a secret advocate in the human heart." Since the stories of 
the miraculous appealed to his feelings and xsthctic tasie. he 
suppressed the doubts uf his intellect, which had embrace<). as^^ 
we have seen above, a philosophical view of the world itki| 
which there was no place for miracles. It is not allowable, 
therefore, to explain this surprising hesitancy and want of 
clearness in Herder's treatment of the Biblical miracles simply 
on the principle of accommodation, or from his fear of the de- 
structive tendencies of the time ; but the reason of it must bc^^ 
found in his whole mode of thought. It was always such an^| 
essential peculiarity of his nature to look at ideas and actual 
facts in closest conjunction, that he was unable in the case of^^ 
Biblicd traditions to critically sejiarate ideal contents fron^l 
historical realities ; in fact, he could scarcely understand that " 
this was required by science. Instead of explaining the re-^ 
pugnant points in the miraculous narratives and dogmatic con- 
ceptions of the Biblical writers by reference to their psyche 
logical origin in the religious and poetical motives of tht 
narrators or the community. Herder had recourse to a time-^ 
honoured substitute for scientific criticism : involuntarily and 
unconsciously he recast the language of the Bible in the mould i 
of his own, he allegorised. The result of this procedure was^J 
essentially the same as the " moral inter|)retation of the Bible '" 
demanded by Kant. Herder's fierce opposition to this latter 
only proves that he did not see the divergence of his rational- 
istic interpretation from the origimil sense of the text The 
Christs of the Synoptists. and of John, and of Paul, freed 
respectively from the outer coverings of Nationality, of Alex- 
andrian speculation, and of Pharisaic dogmatism, were all 
made together to teach Ids Christianity of humanity, because 
he was under the honest impression that he was thereby only 
translating the meaning of the Biblical writens into the 
language of our own time. This self-deception, though fatal 
to the scientific value of his Biblical labours, was really use- 
ful, and perhaps necessary to the practical success of his 
.'ittemptcd reconciliation of ecclesiastical traditions and modern 
culture. Moreover, with all this, Herder was the immediate 
precursor and kindred spirit of Schleiermacher, whose in- 
fluence in the reconstruction of dogma was also closely con- 
nected with the weakness of his historical criticism. 

Like Lessing, Herder drew a distinction between Christ's 
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' religion and the religion of which Christ is the object. Christ's 

religion is the rule of salvation, supplied by the teaching and 

life of Jesus in the perfect and universally valid form, viz.. 

The knowledge of God as the Father, of man as his instru 

I ment. of man's weakness as an object of gmce and help, 

^^of the divine in man. of the strength, purity, and nobility, 

^■which must be roused and nourished. Love, therefore, — prc- 

^■venient. pure, uniting, active, — is the only way of deliverance 

■■'from all evils that oppress man. the only motive power capable 

" of establishing a kingdom of God among men." Precisely 

^this. according to Herder, was the ruling idea of Jesus, and 

^Bthe object of his life. " In his heart was written : God is my 

^"Paiher and the Father of all men : all men are brothers. To 

ihis religion of humanity he dedicated his life, which he was 

ready wholly to offer up. if his religion might be that of all men. 

For it concerns the fundamentid nature of our race — both its 

original and final destiny. Through it the weaknesses of 

mankind serve to call forth a nobler power ; every oppressive 

evil, human wickedness even, becomes an incentive to its 

own defeat The truest humanity breathes in the few speeches 

1 o( Jesus which have come down lo us ; it is nothing else 

than humanity which he manifested in his life, and sealed by 

his death, just as the chosen name by which he called himself 

was the Son o( Man. As a spiritual saviour of his race, he 

sought to train up men of God. who would labour from pure 

motives for the good of otiiers and reign by their patience as 

kings in the realm of truth and kindness. An object such 

^^as this must evidently be the sole purpose of providence with 

^■our race : and all the wise and good on earth must and will 

^^ Co-operate to this end, in proportion to the pureness of their 

I thought and endeavour ; for what other ideal could man have 
o( iierfection and happiness on earth, save this univcmally 
operative humanity ?" 
According to Herder, therefore, the distinctive character of 
Jesus was. that he bore in his heart the ideal of man as the 
child of God, exemplified it in his life and death for our imitation, 
and at the s;aiic time trained up men of God and established 
society of them, a kingdom of God among men, in which 
irill be realised the purpose of providence with our race. The 
' Divine Sonship " of Christ is only another e.\pression for 
lis ideal " man of God," who knows God as his Father and 
II men as his brethren, and in self-sacrificing devotion to the 
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good of men passively and actively fulfils the will of God. 
Was not this fundamentally Kant's meaning when he de- 
scribed Jesus as the pre-eminent representative example of ihe 
idea of a race of men welt-pleasing to God ? Herder, indcci). 
strongly denounced Kant's theory as "a romance, a mass of 
misleading fictions, an ignoble jx^rversion of Scripture," etc. ; 
but this denunciation was doubtless priniarily due to the 
mistaken notion that Kant had wished to substitute a 
personified idea for the historic Jesus. Herder's mistake was 
rendered possible by Kant's method of expounding his posi- 
tion, as his constructive rationalism led him to start from the 
idea, and to connect the historical person of Jesus with it only 
as an example ; while Herder started front the historical 
person as the source of the Christian religion of humanity, and 
portrayed the idea as the essence of the manifestation of this 
|K:rson. The latter method is undoubtedly more adviin- 
lageous from the theological point of view ; but we must not 
deny the philosopher the right of starting from the idea, with 
its basis in the reason, and of accentuating the distinction be- 
tween it and the historical person in whom it is prcsentetl 
for imitation, though it does not derive from him its ultimatt; 
origin. 

Again, Just :is Kant had distinguished the pure moral faith 
of the reason from the '"statutor)'" faith of the Church, so Her- 
der distinguishes the religion of Christ, identical with the pure 
religion of humanity, from the religion of which Christ was 
the object, or the " doctrines" about the two natures in Christ, 
the legal conflict between Christ and Hcliai, the s.«isfaction 
made by Christ's death, etc. Of these ecclesiastical dogmas, 
Herder speaks much more contemptuously than Kant, calling 
them childish questions, old second-hand phrases, m;isqueradu 
and hypocrisy ; for Kant had found a meaning even in these 
doctrines, by tnteqireting them as symbols of the inner pro- 
cesses of moral feeling. Herder's harsh judgment is no doubt 
to be partially explained by his |)ractical experience as teacher, 
which showed him how m;my continue to cling to these husks 
of dogma, and so never reach the true kernel itself But it 
was more especially the consequence of the optimism inherited 
by Herder from Leibnitz, Shaftesbur>'. and Rousseau, and 
shared by Goethe ; he was convinced of the tLSsential good- 
ness of human nature, and could only look upon evil as a| 
shadow, a weakness, which would of itself disappear with the 
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development of man's powers. Like Goethe, Herder was 
incapable of appreciating the profound difference between idea 
and actuality, duty and inclination, or the struggle of the good 
and the bad principle, which was so important in Kant's ethics 
and religious philosophy. Hence both of them found Kant's 
doctrine of a " radical evil," which formed the basis of his 
mora] interpretation of the doctrine of the atonement and 
justification, an incomprehensible stumbling-block. As the 
natural consequence of this unqualiBed antagonism to the 
dogmas of sin and salvation Herder found himself unable to 
explain them; he regarded them as purely " arbitrary doc- 
trines, having nothing to do with religion, which is an affair 
of the heart," and even as " the tomb of religion." Herder did 
not sufficiently consider that they could never have arisen and 
influenced the Church, if they had not been the product and 
the expression, — however imperfect,— of the heart's religious 
energies, experiences, and needs ; and this to a lai^e extent 
explains the insignificance of Herder's direct influence on 
theology. Schleiermacher, on the other hand, whose philo- 
sophic views generally approached much more nearly Herder's 
than Kant's, was nevertheless able to adopt and assimilate the 
doctrines of sin and salvation, and was for this very reason 
in a position to carry out that reconstruction of Protestant 
theology at which Herder aimed. 

Herder approaches Schleiermacher most nearly in his doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, expounded in his discussion of the 
third article of the Apostles' Creed, in the essays, Vom Geist 
des Christenihums, and Von Religimi und Lehrnieinnngcn. 
By tracing historically the development of the idea of Holy 
Spirit, he shows that its meaning in Christianity is nothing else 
than the spirit of Christ, as animating and guiding the Chris- 
tian Church and uniting all nations in the Kingdom of God. 
He places it in contrast, not less to the dogmatic conception 
of a personal principle inspiring man from without, than to the 
philosophical idea of an autonomous legislation of the reason. 
The idea of magical inspiration he had already strongly pro- 
tested against in his Briefe i'tber das Stndiitnt dcr Thcologie. 
Inspiration must not be conceived as either the depression or 
as the wild exaltation of our mental powers. "Can He who 
made the eye be compelled to blind us in order that we may 
see ? Can the Spirit, who animates creation and all our 
powers, destroy them in order that in their stead he may pro- 
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duce light within us?" On the contrary, inspiration and en- 
lightennicni are the awakening of the noblest powers of the 
mind ; perfectly undisturbed contemplation, calmest self-pos- 
session, the most quietly effective truth, clear thoughts, en- 
lightened views, happy resolves, pure actions— these are the! 
noblest gifts of the Spirit. The purest stage of revelation isj| 
to see things as they are. face to face, without figures andl 
dreams. Least of all may we look for dark fanaticism in the 
revelation of him whom John calls light-giving Reason mani- 
fested on earth. His revelation, i.e., the truth which he clearly 
S.-JW and uttered, was deliverance from everything unnatural, 
the restoration of mankind to the full use of its powers.! 
Wherefore what we have to do is to turn from everj-thing' 
unnatural, from all magic, all bibliolatr)', to nature and truth, 
which is also the spirit of the Bible. 

But. on the other hand, it is precisely this nature and truti 
which Htrrder cannot find in the abstractions of philosophy. 
'■ Thai egoism which of itself issues commands and derives all 
its power to obey the law from the might of its own proud 
formal dictatorship, can hardly be the Spirit of God ; for in a 
formal legislation without contents, there is neither might nor 
blessedness, neither life nor spirit. But it is ii/e that impels, 
thee to what thou oughtest to do and to be. As in the realt 
of nature a universal law assigns to each impulse its limits, 
the obser\"ance of which limits leads to enjoyment, their dis-' 
regard to discomfort ; so the same law must be operative in the 
realm of man's spiritual impulses. Here too watches a bene- 
ficent spirit within us, awakening our slumbering powers, a%'eng- 
ing their misuse, and saving us from excess. You may call it 
reason, conscience, etc. ; the wise have ever recognisecl it as a 
voice of God." It was this pure impulse in man which was 
aroused by Christianity, not by the inculcation of virtue, for 
thereby no impulse is roused, but by awakening love. Every 
man has within him a good spirit, a divine voice, a canon and 
criterion of truth ; not as a universal legislation for all rational 
beings, but, as a definite and perfectly individual ideal of what 
he himself is and ought to be. To become conscious of this ^ 
idea!, to acknowledge it, to obey its active impulse and con-B 
trolling limiliitions, this Is living virtue ; in it each finds him-^^ 
self united to others in a fellowship of mutual activity, for no 
impulse acts in isolation, and the noblest characteristic in man. 
the impulse of all impulses, is love, the basis of all social life. 
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Herder therefore maintains that the Christian spirit is- 
neither the principle of m^ical inspiration nor simply the 
legislative reason, but the inward impulse to truth and good- 
ness, as the power of enthusiasm, truth, and love, which 
does not merely command men to do the good, but is itself" 
operative, which does not issue a universal imperative, but 
places before each his special individual ideal, and. as being 
the purest impulse in men's nature, necessarily unites them 
in social bonds. He opposed the abstractness and power- 
lessness of Kantian ethics on the same lines as those on 
which Schleiermacher, Fichte, Schiller, and others had tried to 
remedy the incompleteness of the categorical imperative and 
to restore to their proper place man's moral emotions and 
impulses and individual needs. In conclusion, we may sum 
up our view of the relation of Herder's philosophy of religion 
to that of Kant in the words of Haym {Herder, \\. 654) : 
" Not only was Herder's religion of equity, goodness, and 
loving-kindness larger-hearted than Kant's religion of rigid 
duly, but it also fitted itself much better to the original docu- 
ments, and, in fact, to the historical elements of Christianity 
generally. Kant's religion of reason, with his principle of 
moral interpretation, did violence to the words of the Bible 
and the creeds ; Herder's religion of humanity put itself by a. 
little conciliation into accord with the words of Christ and 
the apostles. Kant primarily impressed upon the intellectuat 
conceptions of the traditional religion a new moral form ; 
Herder let intellectual conceptions alone, and, in opposition to- 
all dogmatic theology and all philosophical formulse, empha- 
sised the inward contents of that religion, consisting in the 
emotions and dispositions of the heart. Both aimed at purify- 
ing and rationalising Christianity, the one by a morality of 
pure reason, the other by a morality not less emotional than 
rational." 



CHAPTER III. 



SCHLGIERMAOIEKS PBRIOIJ OF ROMANTICISM. 

Two years after H(!rdcrs book on /ie/i^ioti uiid Lehrmetn- 
itngcti, appeared the work of Schleiermacher. then a young 
preacher in Berlin, Rciicn i'tber die Rtliffioft an die Gebiliieteit 
nnier ihren Vtr&chlcrtt ( 1 799). The object of the two books 
was essentially the same ; they protested .-igainst religion 
being confounded with the opinions of the scltools, whether 
theological or phil(»s<)phical, and ;)gainst its being mixed up 
with politics : in a word, .igainst dogmatic and politico- 
ecclesiastical Christianity. They insisted, on the other fiand, 
on the inwardness of the religious life, the ini media teness of 
religious feeling, and especially on the free play of religions 
intUKiduality. Bui the Romanticism of the younger writer 
]cd him so to exaggerate this common drift that it became 
unhistorical subjectivism and an exclusively emotional mys- 
ticism, which Herder's many-sided humanism and historicii" 
insight could never have approved. But in spite, or rather- 
because, of this extreme one-sidedn(;ss, Schleicnnacher's book 
made a deeper impression upon its time than Herder had 
Iwcn able to produce with his own more moderate writings, 
<lcsigned to effect a compromise between the extreme views. 
To-day. the mystical, poetical. rhet€)rical language of the Rcden 
is hardly to our taste; but to the educated classes of his own 
time, whose thoughts and feelings were those of idealisti 
Romanticism, this language was intelligible, and well calculated 
to brmg home to ihem the peculiar value of religion, and, — 
if not to accomplish the reconciliation of modern culture and 
«he ancient faith of the Church. — at any rate to preiKire the 
way and show its possibility. Though we can find but little in 
the paradoxical [jositions of these Redm which is permanent 
and valuable as it stands, they are still historically important, 
as containing the fertile germs, the refmed and ripened 
products of which we shall hereafter meet with in Schleier- 
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macher's great work on ddgmatics. which accomplished the 
reconciliation of Herder's reli gion of humanity with thu 
doctrines of the Church. 

That Schieicrmacher's system is much more aktn la 
Herder's than to those of Kant. Kichte, or Schciting. is an 
indisputable fact, hitherto always overlooked only because 
Herder, standing mid-way between philosophers and theolo- 
gians, has had the misfortune to be ignored by both j>arties as 
not belonging to either of them. In his attack on the chief 
positions of Kant's theory of religion, — -the transcendental 
I>ostuktes of freedom, immortality, and God. — we find Schleier- 
machcr in his earliest writings fighting side by side with 
Herder. .As Herder had rejected a causality outside causality, 
and held freedom and necessity to be combined in the nature 
of the rational will, i.e.. tlie will determined by its own law 
(comp. arUc, p. 34). so Schleiermacher, in an essay on 
freedom, substituted for Kant's dualism a psychological 
leterminism, according to which the will is determined by the 
'nature of the concejjtions at any time present in the mind 
a s_a wh ole. As Herder had condemned Kant's procedure in 
basing his postulate of God on the conception of the supreme 
good, so -Schleiermacher, in a subtle analysis of this ide^i.' 
showed the untenability of Kant's definition of it as the 
combination of virtue and happiness ; for happiness is by no 
^^iieaiis a conception of the pure reason, being conditioned 
^■by time and sensation, and hence cannot liclong to 
^■the " supreme good," either in a future world or in 
^Bthis, for the "supreme good" means simply "the totality 
^Ppf what is possible by the laws of pure reason." Moreover, 
^^as .Schleiermacher elsewhere remarks, according to Kant's 
^argument, which Ijases the belief in God and immortality 
^bpon impure motives derived from the interests of happiness, 
this belief must wane in good men as their motives wa-x 
in purity, l-urther. as Herder had resorted to an idealised 
^KpinQzism. as against tht; onesidedness of subjective idealism. 
So Schleiermacher felt the necessity of combining, as mutual 
correctives, Spinozism and the onesided idealism of Kant and 
^to'ichtc which made the universe merely the rt-flection of 
^^ur limitations, hoping thus to gain a " higher realism " as the 
foimdatton of religion. Thus Spinoza's co^ni/to Dei intuitiva 
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iies at the root both of Herder's and Schleiermachcr's 
conception of religion. Herdtr teaches thai our reason must 
recognise God as the primal Being in atl being, the primal 
Force in all forces, the supreme Reason in the world ; he 
speaks of "a feeling of the invisible in the visible, of the 
•me in the many, of power in its effects, as the root of all 
ideas of the reason " to which we must trace back the origin of 
religion. With this. Schleiermacher almost verbally agrees, 
pronouncing the "contemplation of the universe," and "the 
feeling of the infinite in the finite " the pivot of religion. But 
at this point appears a significant difference. Herder failed 
definitely to distinguish the intuitive i>erception and recog- 
nition of the revelation of God in the world and in men, 
cither from thinking or in particular from moral willing and 
action ; hence he gives so wide a meaning to religion that it 
is in danger of being lost in the indefiniteness of ideal 
humanity, and to a large extent becomes equivalent to 
morality ; Schleiermacher, on [he other hand, in order to 
ensure to religion its special sphere, drew so sharp a line 
between the immediate sight and feeling of the infinite and 
n;flective thinking and the moral life, that religion seems to 
be confined to the mystical emotions of the individual, and 
'its influence on the thoughts and actions of men, and there- 
with its |)ower of fonning communities, to be destroyed. 
With Iwth thinkers religion is a matter of the iuarl, but it 
is so with Herder in the sense that the heart's "einotion is 
one with conviction and purpose ; with Schleiermacher it 
is so in the sense that the heart with its emotions with- 
draws into its own mysticd depths, fearing any freezing 
contact with thought and purpose. This is the [joint of 
contact between Schleiermacher and Romanticism, in which 
the subjective idealism of philosophy had become the practical 
cultus of the ego, more specifically the apotheosis of the hearc 
with its noble or ignoble feelings. Novalis was only 
expressing the views of Schleiermacher as he then was. when 
he said, '■ Religion arises whenever the heart comes to feel 
its<:lf; when it makes itself into an ideal object, and ail absolute 
feeling is religious." 

In order to discover the origin of religion within the soul. 
Schleiermacher. in the second Rede, refers to the moment 
prior to all definite consciousness, in which the universe comes 
into contact with our sensibility, when sense and object arc 
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Still »ne. not yet separated respectively into ]>erce[ition and 
ft^ling. In spite of the poetical description of this moment 
as " the direct betrothal, too holy for error or mistake, of the 
universe with the inairnate reason in creative, productive 
cmbmce," we cannot understand why in it should lie the 
origin specially of reiigious states of mind, since this moment 
is simply that of the direct a^ection of the senses, which \s 
the source of tUi perception and sensation. This difficulty 
is not solved by what follows ; " So far as your feellnj; ex- 
presses the life and being common to you and the universe. 
it constitutes your piety ; your sens^itlons, and the effects upon 
you of all the life surrounding you. are all elements, and the 
sole elements, of religion ; there is no feeling which Is not 
religious, save such as Indicates an unhealthy condition of 
life." Hen% as in the words of Novalis just cjuoted, feeling 
and religion are simply identified : and the facts are over- 
looked, which can escape no Impartial student of the religious 
life, that there are feelings which, without being unhealthy, 
have nothing tu do with religion, and that religion has an 
active side of conception and purpose, in addition to a passK^e 
side of feeling. 

But Schleiermacher speaks not only of feeling but also of 
intuitions (AuscAaMungeH), which In the first edition of the 
Rcdcn hold the first place, even though afterwards subordi- 
nated to feeling. The relation of the two is not clearly stilted, 
but it is plain that Schleiermacher could not ignore the 
intuitions if he wished to slate the definite contents of the 
religious consciousniss, and not n;st satisfied with the complete 
indefiniteness of feeling. The object of religious intuition is 
indeed the universe, yet not directly as such, but In Its finite 
revelations In nature and human life. In nature it Is not 
masses of natural or be;iutiful forms, but laws which reveal 
ihe divine unity and unchangcableness of the world, and 
which therefon; affect us religiously. Yet there the question 
arises, whether the ajsthetlc view of nature Is really so im- 
mitterial to religion, whether It dotts not affect the mind much 
sooner than the intellectual view : further, whether the reign 
of law In nature is an object of direct intuition and not rather 
the result of reflective thought. The external world can only 
be understood by the internal, and this ^aln only by the 
contemplation of self In the mirror of mankind at lai^e; whilst 
the individual, when looke<J at from the moral point of view, is 
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isolated and found wanting, as measured by the standard 
of the ideal, religion discovers even here a characteristic lifc 
and wonderful harmony of the whole. Leaving the whole 
and conlemplaiing himself, the devout man finds there too 
the marks of the highest and the lowest, a compendium of 
humanity. Further, even when intuition fails us, im^inative 
presentiment can travel beyond nature and mankind, and 
reach further forms of the universe. With these intuitions 
are connected the religious feelings of humility, love, thank- 
fulness, pity, remorse ; feelings which, Schleiermacher holds, 
do not Iwlong to morality but only to religion, since they do 
not exist for the sake of some action, but arc their own cause 
and end, as factors of the highest and most inward life. These 
reelings have a peculiar complexion in each religion, comparable 
with the different styles and tastes in music; and the character 
of a religion is detennined solely by this common element of 
feeling, not by a system of propositions deducible from each 
other and capable of logical concatenation. For this very 
reason, everything in religion is equally true, as far as it is 
the pure product of feeling and has not yet been moulded by 
thoughl. The distinction of " true and false," therefore, does 
not apply to religion at all ; every religion is true in its own 
way. though it must not be forgotten that the whole realm of 
religion is boundless, and can assume the most diverse shapes. 
Religion is never intolerant, but only religious systems. The 
mania for systems repudiates everything foreign to cich, 
while religion shuns the cold uniformity which would be fatal 
to its divine profusion. It is only the adherents of the dc.id 
letter, which religion rejects, that have filled the world with 
the tumult of religious controversies : they who have had a true 
vision of the Eternal were always peaceful souls, being either 
alone with themselves and the Infinite, or, if they looked 
around on others, gladly according to each his special 
characteristics. To a devout soul, religion makes everything 
holy and precious, even what is unholy and common, whether 
corresponding to its own thought and action or not ; for 
religion is the sworn foe of all pusillanimity and narrowne 
She cannot be held responsible for fanatical actions, simpi 
because she dpcs not of herself impel to action at all 
Religious feeling is neither bound, nor permitted directi 
to influence action : it rather invites to peaceful, absorbing 
enjoyment, than impels to external acts. Feelings and. 




actions naturally form two concurrent series, " nothing 
should be done at the instig^ition of religion ; but cverj-- 
thing V}iik religion ; religious feelings should accompany 
active life without intermission like a sacred melody." 

We see that Schleiermacher is here pleading the cause of 
a mystical religion of the heart ; a religion which is s;itisficd 
with the peaceiul absorbing enjoyment of its own feelings, and 
does not think itself called upon to formulate either an intel- 
lectual truth or a consistent system of dogmas, or to take 
an active i>art in the world's life, thus with lai^e-hoirted toler- 
ance giving free play to the thoughts and ways of mankind. 

With all respect for this large-hearted humanity, we are 
compelled to ask two questions : Firstly, how far does the 
actual history of religion corresiwnd to the description of it 
here given ? Has any vigorous religion ever actually abstained 
from laying claim to the exclusive |)ossession of the truth, or 
from giving expression to its emotions in corresponding deeds, 
in enci^etic action upon the world? Has not precisely the 
early youth of all religions, when their enthusiasm was most 
s|>ontaneous and least controlled by reflection or confined in 
systems, been marked also by the most intolerant self-assur- 
ance, the most narrow exclusiveness, and the most passionate 
zeal in proselytising ? And is the vehemence, distinguishing 
disputes about rcHgJoas dogmas from other conflicts of opinion, 
due really to intellectual thuught, and not rather to the pathos 
of the emotions finding expression in these dogmas ? I f it be 
rejoined that it was not Schleiermacher's object to describe 
the jKJsitive religions, but only the ideal religion, conceived 
by him as the goal of historical development, this would at 
once give rise to the further question, Can we accept it as 
characteristic of the ideal religion, that it should be the self- 
abandonment of each to the enjoyment of his individual feel- 
ings, without seeking at all to influence the thought and action 
of individuals, to say nothing of the community ? In fact, the 
only conclusion to which we can come is. that this isolation, 
favoured by Romanticism, of the emotional religion of the 
individual heart is not less impossible, psychologically, than 
unhistorical, inasmuch as it destroys all the social elements by 
which religion has formed communities and become a power 
in history. Schleiermacher, it is true, could not esca[)e the 
necessity of offering an explanation of the facts of the actual 
formation of religious conceptions and religious societies, ac- 
C. T. E 



companying every religion ; but the way in which he does 
ihis sierves rather to illustrate than to obviate the error of his 
principle. 

The dogmas and propositions which experience shows to 
be connected with religion, are, according to Schleiermacher, 
simply the result of the comparison of the emotions, and the 
means of their expression and communication to others ; for 
religion itself they are not necessary, but are only an adven- 
titious creation of reflection. A man may have a great deal 
of religion without the aid of such concepts as " miracle, in- 
spiration, revelation." but reflection on and comparison of his 
religious feelings necessarily put them in his way. Hence they 
have an unlimited right in religion, but only as religious ex- 
pressions for subjective states of feeling, the meaning of which 
must not be extended to the sphere of metaphysics or morals. 
"Miracle" Is the religious name for an occurrence; the re- 
ligious man recognises miracles not in a few only, but in all 
occurrences. " Revelation " is any original and new com- 
munication of the universe and its Inmost life to man. giving 
birth to a special class of intuitions and emotions. " Inspira- 
tion" signifies the feeling of higher enthusiasm and freedom, 
" Prophecy" is the presentiment foreshadowing and anticipat- 
ing the further course of a present train of events. All these 
terms therefore denote subjective experiences essential to all 
religious life, and therefore present In some degree in every 
religious man. Hence, since each man can and ought to 
experience these things for himself, faith must not depend upon 
external authority, at any rate only temporarily. " Not every 
man who believes in sacred Scriptures has religion, but only 
he who has a living and direct understanding of them, and 
who, therefore, so far as he himself is concerned, can most 
easily dispense with them." Finally, Schleiermacher dis- 
' cusses from the same point of view the concepts, God and 
Immortality. These, too, he holds, are not presuppositions 
and conditions of religious feeling, but the product of reflection 
on it. Hence the form given to the concept of God is of 
secondary importance ; it depends upon the bent of the 
imagination, whether we think of the Spirit of the Universe 
as free personality, or give up the personal idea of the Deity, 
in humble consciousness of the limitations of personality ; in 
any case, whichever conception a man adopts, the main ques- 
tion is, whether he has a feeling of God, and this feeling of the 
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Divine will always bt btttcr than his conception of it. (The 
last point may certainly be conceded, although one may with 
good reason urge against the rest, that our idea of God is 
still of much greater imponance to the content of religious 
feeling, particularly to its ethical character, than Schleier- 
macher was willing to admit.) To the ordinary idea of im- 
mortality our apologist for religion is not so much indifferent 
as hostile ; it seems to him irreligious rather than religious, 
as betraying a clinging to the fmite form of existence, whereas 
l>crsonality ought rather even here to be renounced from love 
to God, in order to live in the One and the Ail. " In the 
midst of the finite to become one with the infinite, and to be 
eternal in every moment, — this is the inimon;ility of religion." 
{We may let the mysticism of this view pass without sup- 
])Osing that the last, or even a decisive, word has been pro- 
nounced on the question of immortality.) 

The third Discourse draws a very dark picture of the age 
of the Aufklarung, the shallow utilitarianism of which stifled 
all sense of religion ; and the fourth [iroceeds to speak of 
Church and priesthood, describing religious fellowship both 
as it is and as it ought to be. The actual Church Schleier- 
macher considers to be only an association of those who arc 
still seeking religion, in which all are supposed to receive, and 
only one to give. It is therefore opposed in almost every 
respect to the idea! religious community. Though indispens- 
able at present as an institution for scholars and learners, 
it suffers under unavoidable defects ; the authority and the 
method of the transmission of religious doctrines inevitably 
produce sectarianism, superstition, adherence to ceremonies, 
and the distinction of priests and laity. All these evils arc 
made intolerable, and the real ruin of the Church brought about 
by the interference of the Slate in the Church's life. Left to 
itself, its imperfect condition wovild have led to the separation 
of the true Church, the living members uniting in small societies 
around leaders chosen by themselves. Hut these true inspired 
members were excluded by the connection of Church and State 
from the leadership of the community, and their place was 
unworthily filled by officially appointed te-achers, whose duty 
was to educate the citizens in the habits of thought favourable 
to orderly government. Besides this, articles of belief were 
settled, and ceremonies enjoined, and the whole degraded into 
a political institution. This state of things cannot be main- 
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tained. " Away with all such connection between Church and 
State! I shall continut:. like Cato, to reiterate this oracle until 
the end, or until I see the connection annihilated." With the 
end of our artificial culture and social system will have come 
a time when, as in the ssicred youth of the world, no other 
society will be necessary to help men to be religious than that 
of the devout home. There will no longer be :iny distinct 
office of teacher, no difference between teacher and congre- 
gation ; the calling of the minister will be a private occupation, 
the temple a private room, an assembly of likeminded friends 
will form the Church. Then only will the exalted fellowship 
of truly religious souls spread in all directions, as an academy 
of priests pursuing religion as an art and a study, as a circle 
of brothers united by the closest ties of sentiment and mutual 
understanding. Such was the ideal Church of Schleiermacher 
in his early years, an ideal in which Moravian mysticism is 
combined with Romantic exaggeration in fantastic idealism. 
Herder, notwithstanding his equally great dislike of an official 
State Christianity, took a far more sober view of the functions 
of the Church in the moral education of the people. 

The fifth Discourse treats of the Positive Religions. As 
something infinite, religion can exist in the world only under 
a multiplicity of specific manifestations, that is, in the various 
positive religions, and not as an empty abstraction, such as the 
so-called " natund religion" would be. The preference given 
to the latter in his time, Schleiermacher thinks, was due simply 
to the fact, that those to whom religion in genera! wiis ob- 
noxious like that form of it best which is really not religion 
at all, and has the fewest of its characteristics. So-caJled 
" natural religion " is commonly so refined away, and so nearly 
akin to metaphysics and ethics, as to exhibit few of the cha- 
racteristic traits of religion. On the other hand, every positive 
religion has a specific mdividual character. The character of 
.such a religion is not determined by its share of the totality 
of religious views and feelings, for these may all be met with 
in some form in every actual religion ; but each individual 
religion is produced when some special view of the universe 
is made a centre-point, and everything else subordinated to it. 
In so far as each man can do this for himself, there would 
naturally be as many individual religions as religious indi- 
viduals. And. in fact, Schleiermacher explicitly says. Any 
man who can fix the date of the birth of his religion, and trace 
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its origin to the direct action upon him of the Deity, t.e., to 
** revelation," has his own special and real religion. Here 
everything is life and freedom and true natural development, 
whereas in " natural religion " everything is abstract, and its 
strength lies in the negation of what is positive and character- 
istic ; it is like the soul that refused to come into the world, 
because it wished to be not a definite man, but man in general. 
This subjectivism, which resolves all connection between his- 
torical religions into accidental individual phenomena, was 
afterwards abandoned by Schleiermacher himself when he 
sought to combine the claims of individuality wilh the import- 
ant functions of the social element. 

The development of religion Schleiermacher conceives as 
following the successive stages (then erroneously accepted) 
of fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism. In this connection 
he has occasion to speak of pantheism, which he does not 
regard as a special form of religion, but as a speculative 
theory, quite reconcilable with true religious feeling, as long 
as we do not understand by it a masked materialism. The 
fundamental idea of Judaism Schleiermacher holds to be 
retribution, which was only possible in the narrow field of 
a Hmited national community ; its importance as preparatory to 
Christianity he rates very low. " I hate in religion this idea 
of historical relations ; each religion has its own eternal neces- 
sity, and has always its own independent origin" — a statement 
characteristic of Schleiermacher's want of historical insight, a 
defect from which even his later theology is never quite free. 
The fundamental idea of Christianity he considers to be, that 
the corruption of the world, consisting in alienation from God, 
is put an end to and a mediation is effected between the 
finite and God by individual points, scattered over the whole, 
in which both the Divine and the human are united. " Ruin 
and salvation, enmity and mediation, these are the two in- 
separably connected fundamental relations underlying this 
habit of feeling, and determining the shape of the entire re- 
ligious content and form of Christianity." That presupposition 
of universal ungodliness is the cause of the polemical character 
and the sense of "sorrow" which, Schleiermacher thinks, are 
special characteristics of Christianity. But since Christianity 
at the same time discerns in history constantly new dispensa- 
tions on the part of God for retrieving this ruin, ever higher 
revelations and mediators with a view of uniting the Divine 
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and the human, it makes the history of religion itself the 
material of religion and so raises religion as it were to a 
higher power (just as, according to Schlegel. the poctr)' of 
Romanticism, by taking the given forms of poetry itself as its 
material, raises poeirj' to a higher power.) Of the founder of 
Christianity it is further maintained, that the wonderful thing 
about him was not so much the purity of his moral doctrine, 
which only expressed what is common to him with all men who 
have attained to full spiritual consciousness, nor his character, 
combining exalted power with touching gentiencss ; what was 
truly divine in him was the clearness of his idea of the neces- 
sity of a mediation between everj'thing finite and God, or of 
the necessity of redemption for man imprisoned in the finite. 
*■ His consciousness of the directness of his knowledge of God 
and of his existence in God, aiid of his power of arousing it 
in others, was at the same time the consciousness of his medi- 
atorial office and of his deity." " But never," adds Schteier- 
macher. " did Jesus claim to be the only mediator " ; he never 
required men to accept his ideas for the siike of his person, 
but only the latter for the sake of the ideas ; he never repre- 
sented the views and feelings which he communicated as the 
totality of religion, neither did his disciples ever wish to limit 
the absolute freedom of the revelation of the spirit ; and so 
neither does the Bible forbid any other book to be or become 
a Bible too. Chrislianily will last for ever in so far as there 
will never be a time when no more mediators are needed ; but 
■ nevertheless it repudiates the claim to be the sole and sove- 
Ircign fonn of religion : it wishes to see other younger, and, if 
possible, stronger and nobler forms of religion springing up 
beside it, and a prophetic mind could perhaps even now indi- 
cate the point which must be the centre of communion with 
the Deity for future generations. This view of the possibility 
of a more perfect religion than Christianity Schlciermachcr 
afterwards limited to a continuous development within Chris- 
tianity itself just as in his later Gtaubenslekre he no longer 
regarded Christ as one mediator among several, but as the 
only one whose consciousness of God was perfect and of 
unceasing efficacy for the whole race. 

We can easily understand that so original and paradoxical 
a work as these "Discourses on Religion" would arouse 
much opposition on all sides; in the narrow circle of the 
a'jthor's Romantic friends only did it meet with approval, and 
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even there it was qualified. Of the various criticisms none 
was more common, or more just, than that Schleicrmacher had 
overlooked the essential connection of religion with morality 
and the basis of its importance socially. But any one who 
was inclined on this account to accuse our apologist for reli- 
gion of lacking true regard for ethics, was at once corrected 
by the appearance of his Mqnologcn (1800). supplying the 
mora! philosophy corresponding to the religious philosophy 
of the Discourses. But the remarkable thing is, that while in 
the latter he tai^ht a religion independent of morality, in the 
former he teaches a nioraijiy independent of religion. In both 
cases the formal principle remains the same, viz., the self- 
contemplation of the ego, freed from all extraneous hypo- 
theses and limitations, the ego contemplating within itself the 
forms of the spirit's life in their individual development and 
also in their general laws. But in the first work the object 
of self-contemplation was the ego as intu itive and emotional. 
its passive relation to the universe being excited antTde- 
termined by impressions from it ; in the second, it is the ego 
so far as it is conscious of it^jibHoliJte freedom and shapes its 
internal as well as the external world by spontaneous action. 
In the one he teaches, with Spinoza, the complete dependence 
of everj'thing finite upon the One Infinite; in the other he 
makes, like i'ichte, the eco itself the creative whole, of which 
even the world is only the self-created mirror. Common to 
both works is the individualistic form given to the ideal ; in the 
one, it is required that every truly religious man should be 
conscious of s[)ecial revelations of the Deity, or feel himself a 
speciaJmirror of the universe ; and in the other that each man 
should, in a manner peculiar to himself, represent in his own 
person the nature of humanity and determine his inward 
and outward action by the law of his own individual life with 
a freedom unrestricted by anything external. Free and 
harmonious culture by the independent development of our 
own capacities and glad recognition of the peculiarities of 
others, such is the principle of this theor)* of ethics, which 
seeks to overcome the Kantian antithesis of dut>' and inclina- 
tion by conceiving the moral I.iw, not as a univer.4al imperative, 
but as arising in each individual as a special vital impulse 
■which nc<;d only be followed purely and uninterruptedly in 
order to contribute a chord to the harmony of the moral 
world. It cannot be disputed that this a:sthetic and humanis- 
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tic ethical principle, adopted also by the Jacobis and Herder, 
Goethe and Schiller, embodies an impt)rtant truth as against 
the one-sided rigorism of Kant ; but it is equally indisputable 
that it does not contain the whole truth, and. if exclusively 
pursued, may lead to dangers of a different and more serious 
kind than did the Kantian ethics, especially when we re- 
member the practical fruits of this principle in the circles of 
Romanticism, which cast their dark shadows even into 
Schleiermacher's life. The defects of the whole school may 
be stated in a few words : it fails to properly recognise the 
dependence of the individual on its historic conditions and the 
obligations of the individual towards the historic aims and 
objects of society. This indicates what is needed to supply 
subjective idealism with its true objective, i.e., social, comple- 
ment, and to correct the strange separation of religion an<l 
morals, as if unrelated to each other, inasmuch as religion 
shows the possibility of the reconciliation of both, as present- 
ing in God the common source of individual freedom and social 
obligation. 

The conversion of subjective into objective idealism was 
carried out by Kant's successors in various directions ; by 
Fichte in the direction of Ethical Idealism, the original ethical 
atheism of which afterwards became a mystical pantheism : by 
Schelling in the direction of a philosophy of nature, which 
was afterwards transformed into tneosophy ; by Hegel in the 
form of Logical Idealism, with the incorporation of the theory 
of historical evolution. Since these systems as philosophical 
theories, especially the two last, affected theology in various 
ways, it will be necessary for us to take a brief survey of them. 



CHAPTER IV. 

J. G. fichte's ethical idealism. 

The years at the close of the last century in which Herder 
wrote his books against Kant, and Schleiermacher his Dis- 
courses on Religion and his Monologues, witnessed also the 
controversy on Fichte's atheism. This controversy was both 
the occasion of the philosopher's removal from Jena, the strong- 
hold of the Kantian philosophy, to Berlin, the stronghold of 
Romanticism, and, at the same time, of the reconstruction of 
his philosophy. It was provoked by Fichte's essay, Ueber 
den Grund unseres Glaubens an eine gottlicke Weltregieruvg 
(1798), in which he affirmed that faith in our ethical vocation 
and in the moral order of the world, as the necessary pre- 
supposition for the accomplishment of our moral vocation iti 
the world, is the only true faith, maintaining at the same time 
the impossibility of tracing this moral order back to God as its 
cause. Fichte followed in Kant's footsteps, in so far as the 
latter had based religious faith on faith in our moral vocation, 
which is at the same time the vocation of the world ; but whilst 
Kant made man's inability to bring nature into harmony with 
his moral vocation the ground of the postulate of God, to supply 
this want of human power, Fichte considered this postulate 
not only as superfluous, but even as impossible, since a God 
acting in the interests of happiness would appear desirable to 
the physical man only, but would do dishonour to our moral 
reason, and therefore be really an idol. Hence in his Ap- 
pellation an das PubHkum gegen die Anklage des Atkeismus 
( 1 799), Fichte declared that bis accusers, who wished to have 
a God for the satisfaction of their desire for happiness, were 
the real atheists. 

This rejection of Kant's dogmatic postulates was a necessary 
consequence of the logical rigour of Fichte's idealism, both 
practical and theoretic^. From the autonomy of the practical 
reason he inferred that it was itself sufficient to work out its 
self-imposed aims, not needing to have its freedom supple- 
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merited by divine aid ; and he gave full effect to Kant's asser- 
tion that the understanding legislates for nature ; he set aside 
the "thing-in-itself " which had in Kant confined the indepen- 
dent activity of cognition by making it dependent on an object, 
and declared it the self-imposed limitation of the active ego. 
Thus the world which fonns the content of our consciousness 
was made absolutely, in form and matter, the simple product 
of our consciousness, the unsubstantial image of our creative 
imagination. And just as the active ego, by its acts of rctlcc- 
tlon, is the free creator of its world, so its freedom or, what is 
identical! with it, its moral vocation, is also the end and [lur- 
pose of this world. The world, says Fichte, is nothing but 
" the material of our duty clothed in forms of sense," an object 
which, in itself unreal, is only conceived by the ego as the 
inevitable material for the action of its moral freedom. This 
thorough-going subjective idealism is quite reconcilable with 
ethical idealism as long as the non-ego created by the concep- 
tion oi the ego docs not go beyond nature ; for whether this is 
something real or only an unreal phantom of my imagination 
matters very little to ethical purpose and action ; it might 
even seem conducive to the moral gnmdeur of mind to strip 
nature of its substantiality and degrade it to the unreal and 
impotent product of the, mind's representative functions. But 
what if the non-ego include other human beings as well as 
nature } Are these also, as belonging to the content of my 
consciousness, only the product of my consciousness, only the 
self-imposed limitation and means of the employment of my 
freedom ? Without doubt this pronounced " solipsism " would 
be the ultimate logicaJ issue of subjective idealism ; but ti 
would also be the end of all moral convictions, for to th(;oreti- 
cal solipsism could only corrt_'spond an unqualified practical 
egoism. It is extremely characteristic of Fichte's speculative 
thought, that it was not any theoretical consideration, such as 
the objection of unsophisticated common sense, but simply 
and solely this moral abyss that quelled the proud daring of 
his subjective idealism, and led to the introduction of a trans- 
cendental object. 

We first meet with this change of view in the treatise on 
Die Bestimmung des Menschen (1800). In it too the final 
result of the philosophy of pure knowledge is still asserted to 
be. that the sense-world is only the conception in which all 
iinite rational beings agree, depending upon the common 
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limitation of thetr reason. Hut, he goes on to ask. what could 
limit reason except what is itself reason, and what could limit 
all finite reason except the infinite reason ? This universal 
agreement with regard to the world of sense, as the sphere of 
our duty, and hence our necessary and antecedently given 
5tarting-|)oint. is as incomprehensible as our agreement with 
regard to the products of our mutual freedom, and is the result 
of the Otu eternal ittfinite Will. But in that case belief in our 
duty is really belief in God, his rationality and faithfulness ; 
he creates in our minds the feelings, perceptions, and laws of 
thought constituting the world of our consciousness. All our 
life is his life, our thoiighis. so far as they are good and true, 
are thought in him. From this ixiint of view the world too 
is seen in a new light : though the earlier idealism remains, 
with its negation of a dead miLss. a niaieriai nature, and a blind 
destiny, it is no longer the ego that creates the world by its 
imagination, but it is the life of God that is visible to the I 
religious eye. no less in the outer than in the inner world; the 
world is no longer the unreal shadow of my perfectly free and 
absolute ego. but the manifold appearance of the one divine 
life and light, of which 1 see the reflection within me and 
without, in the whole realm of kindred spirits with like con- 
ceptions and feelings. In this way subjective idealism is 
transfoiTn(!d into a mystical pantheism, most nearly akin to 
that idealised Spino/Jsm found in Herder and Schlciermacher. 
But what in Herder was put forward dogmatically in opi>osi- 
lion to Kant's critical philosophy, is in Fichtc the result of 
the logical following out of critical idealism itself. FIchte's 
philosophy fell in with the tendency of the time, and helped 
on new developments of thought, whilst Herder's had the 
stream against it and remained unnoticed. 

Fichie s change of view necessarily gave quite a new shape 
to his theor)' of religion. His former stiff mon-^lism. .iccord- 
ing to which the only possible creed is a cheerful fulfilment of 
duty in active life, gave place to a religious mysticism quite 
averse to active life. In his GrundzHgen des gegenw&rtigen 
,.?'t'//(j//c;-j (1804), where the stern condemnation of the Auf- 
kldrung follows quite the track of Romanticism, religion is 
said to consist, not in any form of action, but in the view of 
the world as the differentiated manifestation of the one divine 
Being, or a metaphysic of the supersensible with the corres-j 
ponding disposition of the heart ; the love of the religious 



man is rooted in the one divine bas;il life, and hence he is 
raised both above the imperative laws and the low pains of 
nature, and every moment he is in immediate full possession 
of eternal life with all its blessedness. The nature of religion 
is more fully expounded and more definitely marked off from 
ethics and metaphysics in the work An-iveisung zum sc/igen 
Lcben (iSo6). In It Fichte distinguishes five ways of re- 
garding the world : the lowest is the ordinary realistic view of 
the senses. The second is that of imperative law, finding 
the ground and purpose of the phenomenal world in a regu- 
lative law (Kant's position). The view of true morality ranks 
higher ; according to it, the law is not merely imperative, but 
■also creative, a vital impulse constituting the man swayed 
by it the image and revelation of the divine Being {position 
«f Jacob! and the great poets). The fourth view is that of 
religion, which beholds in all manifestations of the true and 
good, the one life of God, and. by feeling, has experience of 
It, as the power of holy life and love. Lastly, the fifth view 
is that of science, which raises the connection of the finite 
with the one divine life, direcdy felt in faith, into a matter 
of knowledge, and makes it the object of clear conviction. 
Religion shares with this scientific view of the world the 
characteristic of not being directly active but contemplative, a 
peaceful view, remaining within the heart and not directly in- 
citing to any definite action ; religion is, however, su|»erior to 
science in this particular, that it does not confine itself to con- 
templation but becomes a practical energ)-, the will to do ^dl 
and every duty as the will of God for us and in us ; religion 
is, in a word, the love of God, in which man feels God within 
him as a quickening spirit, and surrenders his whole personality 
to God. richte. it is true, describes this devout love of God, 
just like Spinoza, as absoquion into God. as being fused and 
blended with him, so that it is really God's own love to 
Himself, which becomes conscious in man in the form of 
/celing. But even as this mystical oneness with God. 
Fichte's ethical idealism remains in so far intact, that the 
<levout love of Gotl is by no means e.\hausted in inactive 
emotion or calm contemplation, but is represented as the 
source of a joyful and .-tctive love of man ; "moral action 
flows fiom it as quietly and calmly as the light from the sun." 
But this love founded on religion does not love everything 
in man without distinction ; it hates everything base ana 
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mean, but believes in the existence and the development of 
the divine germ in every man, and so becomes the source of 
glad and hopeful labour for the elevation of the human race. 
Thus this warm and optimistic enthusiasm for humanity, based 
upon religious feeling, formed in the end the meeting-point of 
Kant's disciple Fichte and his opponent Herder; and in pro- 
portion as Schleiermacher rose above the aesthetic subjectivity 
of Romanticism, he too ranged himself definitely on their side ; 
so that these three noble thinkers stand at the opening of 
the century as joint prophets of that truth which was to be 
the distinctive sign of the coming generations. 



CHAPTER V. 

SCHi:LLINa's PIDLOSOI-HV OF NATURE AND THEOSOPHV. 

Tn the same year as Fichte's work on Die Besthnmung des 
Menschen, ap|)cared Scmklling's System des Iranstcnden' 
iaUn Idealismus (1800), in which the objective idealism, first 
suggested in Fichte's work, was reduced to a system. This 
phik)S(>phy also claimed to be idealism, for it enunciated 
the principle, that all knowledge must be deduced from 
consciousness, by making the action of intelligence the object 
of inlellectuiil contemplation. But just as Fichte had dis- 
tinguished the absolute from the finite ego, which he conceived 
as the differentiated manifestation of the one divine life, so 
Schelling's Intelligence, by whose action the world Is 10 be 
explained, is not only the human but the absolute Intelligence, 
and its action is not simply to produce ideal conceptions but 
to create the real world of nature and history. On the other 
hand, this divine Intelligence must not be thought of as apart 
from that of the human ego, but is related lo it as the whole 
to a part or the original lo a copy ; and thus, Schelling holds, 
we can regard the functions of consciousness producing our 
ideal world as the copies and symbols of the forces and laws 
■conditioning the genenitive process of the real world. If 
nature is visible spirit, and spirit is invisible nature, it appeared 
possible to explain the genesis of the real world, or nature 
■outside us. by the contemplation of the action of the ego in 
forming propositions and definitions, in the same wiiy .xs 
Fichte's theory of science ( IVisscnsckaftsUkre) had explained 
the genesis of the world of consciousness. This is what 
Scheiling tried to do in the first part of his System des irons- 
xcndcntalctt Idealismus. By the method of the Fichtean 
deduction of consciousness a philosophy of nature is pro- 
pounded, in which the genesis of nature is traced in an 
ascending scale from the elemental forces of matter to the 
production of organic animal and conscious life. The second 
part supplies the corresponding pracliail philosophy, dealing 
■with the action of human freedom in history. But in this 




action of individual free agents law or necessity prevails un- 
consciously, by means of which, from the play of the volition 
of individuals, there is ultimately produced an harmonious 
order, undesigned by ihcm. This implies that all free action 
is ultimately based upon some common element guiding the 
orderly development of the whole. Such a synthesis, or pre- 
csublished harmony, of the subjective and objective, of 
conscious freedom and unconscious necessity, must depend 
upon something higher than either, which can only be the 
ahiolule idenlily vA both. It is the " eternally unconscious " 
which is the root of all intelligences and the basis of law and 
order in their freedom, but which, being absolutely simple, can 
never be the object of knowledge but only of faith. At no 
point in history is it visibly manifested, but it is revealed con- 
tinually throughout its whole course. But can we not some- 
where get a direct intuition of this harmony of freedom and 
necessity ? Certainly, answers Schelling, following Kant's 
Critique of Judgment, viz.. in art. In artistic creation 
conscious and unconscious action so far coincide that the artistic 
product, though the work of freedom, is the end aimed at by 
nature's necessity. The infinite harmony striven after in the 
endless chain of historical acts, has become a finite manifesta- 
tion in the beauty of the work of art. In Esthetic contem- 
plation is objectively reflected the original identity of the 
conscious and unconscious, of nature and freedom, underlying 
all separations of them in consciousness. 

When the ab-so!ute Identity had once been thus raised 
above the ego and nature as their higher unity and common 
basts, it was an easy step to formulate the new " Philosophy of 
Identity." in which consciousness was no longer taken as the 
staning-point. as in the transcendental philo50|>hy. but the 
Absolute implied in it. Moreover, in his form of tntatment 
Schelling went over from Kant to Dogmatism, as Fichte had 
gone over to Spinoza. As Spinoza in his Ethics begins 
at once without any deduction, with the definition of Sub- 
stance, in order to draw deductions from it. so Schelling now 
starts with the proposition, that absolute reason is the in- 
diflference of subjective and objective. It is the end of all 
antitheses, it is the world as the eternal and unchanging unity 
of the real and the ideal. Hence the Absolute cannot be 
grasped by reflixrtion, by analytic or synthetic thought, but 
only by "intellectual intuition," which, as the cojiy of the 
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absolute, is likewise itself the unity of the ideal and real. By 
this method, which he pronounces the only truly philosophic 
one, Schelling attempts to derive differentiated Being from 
the unity of the absolute Identity, That this attempt was fore- 
doomed to failure is manifest ; if it lies at all within the range 
of our powers of knowledge, to trace the genesis of the world 
from the Absolute (which must be denied), this would in 
any case be rendered least possible by the assumption of this 
empty abstract conception of the Absolute as the simple In- 
diftcrcnce of opposites ; how by its means the rich variety of 
the real world could be explained, is quite inconceivable. 
This was felt soon after by Schelling himself, and it led him 
to a theosophic reconstruction of his philosophy of Identity, 
though he only replaced one error by another, or rather sub- 
stituted mythological poetry for philosophic thought. Before 
following this further step of Schelling's. we must glance at 
his theory of religion, as developed from the more sober point 
of view of the philosophy of Identity. 

In his treatise AlcUwde des akadonisehen Sltuiiums 
(1803) Schelling has occasion to speak of religion, and treats 
it, unlike Schleiermacher, not from the subjective and (>sycho- 
logical, but from the objective and historical point of view. 
In accordance with the then universally accepted philosophy of 
histor)'. he makes history begin with a golden age of inno- 
cence, the unity of man with nature. Thereupon followed, 
after a universal fall, the epoch of disruption between mind 
and nature, of the painful consciousness of miserj' and guilt. 
The reconciliation of this disruption by faith in Providence 
began with Christianity, the central idea of which is God be- 
come man, in the sense that "the eternal Son. born of the being 
of the Father of all things, is the Bnite itself as it is in the 
eternal contemplation of God, and which appears as a suffer- 
irig God subject to the conditions of time, who in his highest 
manifestation, that is in Christ, closes the world of the finite 
and opens that of the infmite. or the reign of the spirit" The 
Incarnation must not. therefore, be regarded as an individual 
event in time ; it would in that case have no meaning, since 
God is above all time ; but it is an incarnation from eternity ; 
and though Christ is its highest point, and so also the be- 
ginning of its complete realisation, the perfect intelligibility, 
as historical events, of the rise of Christianity and of the 
person Jesus remains unimpaired tliereby. Thus Schelling 
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wishes in general clearly to distinguish the idea of Christianity, 
which can only be known from its entire history, from its 
first appearance as attested in the Biblical writings, and for this 
very reason advocates the free historical interpretation of these 
writings. Since the Christian idea is not dependent upon this 
one event, but is universal and absolute, it cannot, says 
Scheliing, make aay difference to its truth whether we 
consider the books of the Bible authentic or not, whether 
their narratives record actual events or Jewish myths, or 
even whether their matter conforms to the idea of Christianity 
or not ; if Christianity had not always been considered a 
merely temporal phenomenon, we should have made much 
more progress towards the historical appreciation of the 
important documents relating to its origin. The task before us 
cannot be to restore these original forms, as the Aufkldrung 
supposes, but to set the eternal idea free from the wrappings 
which have hitherto enveloped it. and to enable its ideal kernel 
to shape for itself new forms in the spirit of the present, a task 
to which the existing relations of philosophy and poetry to 
religion already point. In this distinction between the per- 
manent idea in Christianity and its perishable envelope, and in 
the demand for the free development of the former out of the 
latter, Schetling is in complete agreement with Lessing and 
Herder, Kant, Fichte, and Schleiermacher ; but whilst these 
thinkers found the idea of Christianity in moral or religious 
humanism, Scheliing sought it in a speculative theory of the 
relation of the finite to the infinite, and thus entered upon the 
disastrous path of the intellectual istic theory of religion which 
was further developed by Hegel. Connected with this was 
Schelling's depreciation of the value of the historical side of 
Christianity, especially of the early Biblical records, which 
suffers him almost to sever all connection with ecclesiastical 
Christianity. Herder, with a true instinct, had already pro- 
tested against a similar error on the part of Kant ; and we 
shall see later that Schleiermacher's theology was indebted to 
this effort to effect a closer union between idea and history for 
its superiority over the idealistic philosophy of religion and 
for its profounder influence on the life of the Church. 

The problem of the explanation of the finite from the 
infinite never ceased to occupy Scheliing after the formulation 
of his philosophy of identity in i8oi. The consciousness of 
his failure to solve it is already betrayed in his treatise on 
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world from God is explained by the aid of the Platonic myth 
of the declension of the ideas or souls from the divine unity. 
That this explanation explains nothing is evident ; for the 
possibility of a declension presupposes the existence of the 
finite. The possibih'ty of such a declension remained incon- 
ceivable as long as the conception of the absolute was adhered 
to as pure and simple identity. An alteration of this concep- 
tion was therefore necessary on internal grounds, but it was 
actually brought about by Schelling's study of the theosophy 
of Jakob BCihme, one of the fundamental principles of which 
was. that God is not a simple but a living unity, comprehend- 
ing distinctions within itself. From this new point of view 
Schelling wrote his UnUrsuekungeH ii6er das IVeseu dcr 
tmnschliehen Freikeit (1809). The indifference of opposires. 
he now teaches, is not as yet God's actual being, but only its 
primal source (or Urgrund, to use BOhme's term). This 
unity differentiates God himself into the antitheses of nature 
and intelligence, which only when combined constitute the 
actual life of God. Moreover, nature in God, as in us, pre- 
cedes intelligence as its Basis, and without it personality is as 
little conceivable in God as in us ; for personality depends 
upon the combination of a self-contained principle with an in- 
dejiendent Basis. This nature in God is as such simply a 
blind, unreasoning instinct. By it we can explain the residue 
of reality never resolvable into reason, the irregularities under- 
lying all order in the world, as a chaos never wholly subdued. 
The desire for reconciliation on the part of this dark Basis 
produces reason, which, when united with the instinct of 
nature, becomes free, creative, almighty will, and nrduces to 
order the forces of chaos. But since the blind will of this 
Basts continually reacts, and only gradually gives way to 
reason, the conversion of nature into spirit can only proceed 
by degrees in the various grades of the natural world. All 
beings, as springing from the dark Basis in God. have an 
individual will of their own ; but, as also originating in God's 
reason, a universal will. From the increase and disunion of 
these two forces in man results evil, which has thus poten- 
tially its origin in the Basis of God, but actually in man's own 
act in separating himself from the Universal will by an act of 
self-determination out of lime, and by that act simuUaneously 
determining his individual character, which is manifested in 
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, Ilis life in time. On the struggle of these two principles turns 
the world's history. After the primitive age of natural in- 
nocence, the will of the Basis, or natural scl^will, obtains the 
supremacy in the age of heathenism, till the divine light, or 
the word of the divine Reason, appears in a personal mediator 
for the restoration of the connection of creation with God. 
Then the struggle between the divine and darmoniacal king- 
doms reaches its height ; but in this struggle the physical glory 
of the old world passes away, and God reveals himself in 
the new world as the victorious spirit of the good. The goal 
of history is the reconciliation of the natural self-will and the 
universal will in love, which is the higher unity of both, and 
by which alone God can really be all in all. 

While we must acknowledge that this theosophy contains 
profound ideas, which have influenced theological and philo- 
sophical thinkers (Baader, Martensen, Rothe. Schopenhauer), 
we still cannot deny that these ideas are mixed up with much 
mythological poetry-, which fails to satisfy either philosophical 
thought or the religious consciousness. The notion of the 
divine Intelligence issuing from a dark Basis of nature and 
blind instinct grates upon religious feeling as a reminiscence 
of heathen iheogonies, by which the spiritual and ethical 
purity of the Christian id»;a of God would be marrtxl. This 
defect remains substantially uncorrected in the final fonn of 
Schelling's philosophy, though on this point the philosopher 
designedly adheres very closely to the tenninology of ecclesi- 
astical dogmatics. As this "philosophy of mythology and 
revelation ' was only published after Schelling's death, about 
the middle of this century, and has had no influence upon the 
development of theology, any account of it is foreign to our 
purpose. 
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Hegel started from the earlier of Schelling's positions. He 
agreed with his fellow Swabian and fellow-student that the 
subject of philosophy is not merely phenomena, or the con- 
sciousness of the ego, but theAbsoIute, which unfolds the 
wealth of its content in the world of nature and history. 
Hegel, however, conceived the Absolute, not as the " indif- 
ference " if nature and spirit, but as spirit itself, which, as 
the rational source of nature, must be prior to nature ; while, 
as the self-existent spirit of the conscious subject, it must' 
have prt)ceeded from nature. Spinoza had conceived the 
Absolute as Substance, Fichte as Ego or Subject, whilei 
Schclling had blended these antitheses in his neutral " In- 
difference." Megel agreed with Schelling in his neutralisation 
of opposites in the higher unity of the Absolute, but argued 
that this unity must not be simply asserted without proof, "as 
if shot from a pistol " ; but the thing needed was to show how ■> 
Substance, or self-existent Reason, can become a subject, by ^M 
evolving its correlate nature, and passing through it. generate ^^ 
itself as a subject or self-conscious spiriL Passive " indif- m 
ference," excluding opposites, is thus changed into the sclf-^| 
development of spirit, passing through its opposite to a unity ^^ 
at once destroying and preser\-ing the opposition. In con- 
junction with this change in matter there is an alteration iti] 
method. Hegel w;is indeed at one with Schelling as to the 
unsatisfactoriness of the philosophy of reflection, which pro- 
ceeded from the antithesis of thought and being, and was 
accordingly incapable of apprehending being itself, and could 
never get beyond the antitheses of finite and infinite, appear- ' 
ance and actual being, world and God. But he was as much 
opposed to the " intellectual intuition " which Schelling wished 
to substitute for rational retlection as the sole philosophical 
method. This inK-llectual intuition, which is really an esthetic 
condition of mind most nearly akin to Schleiermacher's reli- 
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tioiis intuition of the universe, cjinnot, Hegel argues, be (he 
basis of philosophy, which is concerned with concepts, and 
is therefore the matter of thought. Only philosophic thought 
must not be something abstract, perpetuating the antitheses 
in their hostile exclusiveness, but something concrete, resolv- 
ing antitheses and tracing concepts in their process through 
their opposite. If thought, ;iccording to the philosophy of 
identity, is one with being, and if the essential nature of the 
absolute Spirit consists in living development, then, Hegel 
infers, the philosoj>hic method of thought must also consist in 
the dialectical development of concepts ; hence the philosopher 
has to imitate in the dialectical method the self-development 
of the absolute Re.ison ; or, more strictly, his attitude is that 

if a spectator observing the objective active process of pure 
thought, this self- development of the absolute idea through 
the process of the world's self-genesis. .■\11 the capriciousness 
of merely subjeclive thinking is thereby excluded ; it is the 
logical necessity of absolute Reason, as it develops into reality, 
which is reproduced in the philosophers thought. Herein, 
according to Hegel, consists the only truly " rational " thought, 
which combines the analytical reflection of the understanding 
with synthetic intuition, in order to carry the absolute unity 

f the one through the oppositions of the other up to the 
derivative unity of the "c<jncrcte idea." Hegel thus supple- 
mented and Corrected Schelling's intuitive method by Tichte's , 
dialectical reflection ; from h ichte's WisscHschaftslehre he 
look the general plan of his dialectic, the movement of thought 
thrtjugh Thesis, .Antithesis, and Synthesis; but what in Fichie 
^hvfas the movement of the subjective consciousness to the 
formation of its ideal world. Ix-came in Hegel the movement 
of absolute Thought, the self-development of which into the 

orld of actuality re|«!ats itself in the movement of the dialec- 
tical thought of the philosopher to the formation of his system. 
Here, as in Kichte, the world is simply the product of the 

evelopment of logical thought, though not, as in 1-ichte, of 

he thought of the ego, but of the absolute Spirit ; it is not 
subjective, but absolute logical idealism. But in contradis- 
tincti<m to Schelling, for whom the Absolute was passive 
jclentity and intuition the method of philosophical knowledge, 
egels logical idealistn is at the simic time cvoliUioitary in 
two senses ; the actual is the evolution of the absolute Reason 
and through nature and history, and philosophy is the 
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imitation of this evolution in the dialectical movement of^f 
ideas. H 

The Hegelian philosophy was the most logical and most 
fruitful working out of the idealism which proceeded from 
Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, which made the understanding 
the lawgiver of nature. It was natural that this philosophy 
should produce an immense impression upon its lime, and that j 
it should be looked upon as containing the solution of all H 
problems. It gave the thinking mind the exalted conscious- " 
ness of perfectly comprehending the world, of fixing the place 
in its system of ideas for all the realities of nature and history, I 
and of constructing & priori all the laws of phenomena in 
conformity with the laws of thought. And to the practical j 
mind it gave the reassuring certainty that its sublimest ideas ■ 
were not merely subjective postulates and imperatives never " 
to be actually realised, but the eternal truths of reason, which, 
as the all-ruling Power, infallibly carries out Its plans in the 
world of reality, and has realised itself in the past, and will 
continue to do so in the future. The proposition that the i 
rational Is actual, and the actual rational, ex[)ressed a morc^f 
optimistic faith in the reign of reason in the world than any ™ 
other philosophical system since Leibnitz had offered. In ■ 
this ideal optimism a generation weary of endless discussion H 
found the longed-for reconciliation of the intense but unprac- ^1 
ticable and disappointed idealism of the i8th century with 
the actual forces of hislor)*, whose awful realities idealistic 
enthusiasts had been compelled, by the great events of the 
time, to remember and respect. If reason is everywhere 
the deepest basis and the guiding law of reality, it need no 
longer be looked for, as Kant taught, in a Golden Age of j 
the future, in an Eternal Peace which seemed never coming, 
in a perfect condition of civil and political society, not as yet 
discovered ; and equally little in a Golden Age of the piist. 
in a happy stale of nature, in which Rousseau and, to some 
extent, even Herder, had revelled. From all such super- , 
natural and extravagant speculations, toward which an age 
of enthusiasm had directed its gaze in hope or sorrow, to the 
disregard of the historical world. Hegel called his contem- 
poraries back to the firm ground of the historical life of man, 
and showed them how a loving eye might there discover] 
undreamcd-of stores of rational ideas and working ideals, in 
which at all limes and in every nation the sovereign Reason 
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of the world had been able to attain its lofty ends, half uncon- 
sciously to man htmsclf; though each end, as soon as reached, 
must be seen to be but an imperfect stage in the development, 
and must serve as means to a yet higher end. Frt>m this 
standpoint a far profounder view could be taken of history, 
and a far juster estimate farme<l of its varied phenomena. In 
fact, no other branch of study owes to Hegel so much as 
historical inquiry. The arbitrary treatment o( details which, 
in the case of Hegel and his immediate disciples, crept in, 
under the influence of his ]>hiios<>phical idea, had of course to 
be corrected by more exact historians : but the lasting gain 
is rich and manifold. It is a dee|>er insight into historical life 
gcncraliy. as an orderly development of the o ne common spiri t 
of nations and ages, ruled by ideas, and aiming at necessary 
common ends ; it is a more penetrating glance, through the 
confused play of phenomena, into the esstmce of man and 
things, into the dominant thoughts which are the controlling 
motives underlying even the ap|iarent discord of individual 
[Missions ; it is the unprejudiced appreciation of the necessity 
even of the oppositions and conflicts, the errors and passions 
of men. because, as Hegel says, with Heraclltus, war Is the 
father of all things, and only through the strife of partial rights 
and one-sided truths can the whole truth of the idea gradually 
struggle into existence ; it is finally an intelligent reverence 
for the heroic figures in histor)*. in whom is embodied the 
genius ()f nations or ages, who, as instruments of a higher 
power, have roused the thought slumbering in the souls of all, 
have given it clear expression, and in mighty deed have sum- 
moned it to life. No such historians as Leopold Ranke, or' 
Thomas Carlyle, or Christian Ferdinand Baur are conceivable 
without the Hegelian philosophy of histor)*. 

This profoundly suggestive conception of histor>' has been 
>f especial service in the dejiartments of religious and ecclesi- 
astical historical study. Hegel teaches us to see in the 
history of religion an orderly development of divine revela- 
tion in man's consciousness of God, a development in which 
no point is wholly without truth, though none has the whole 
pure truth ; gnulually divine truth reveals itself to the human 
consciousness in ever greater purity, but always veiled under 
im|)erfect conceptions and symlx)ls. The positive religions 
are accordingly neither inventions of human caprice and 
;unning nor expressions of the accidental emotions of in- 
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dividual devout souls ; but. like law and custom, art and 
science, they are necessary creations of the peculiar common 
spirit of the different nations, and can therefore be properly 
understood only in close connection with the general history 
of the development of human society. Christianity is so far 
an exception, that in it the spirit, not of a single nation only 
but of mankind as a whole, becomes conscious of its essential 
relation to God. and it is thus the absolute religion of revciiled 
truth ; though in i[, loo, this truth is always clothe<l and en- 
veloped in conceptions which are more or less inadequate to 
the idea. When once the whole history of the pre-Christian 
and Christian religions is conceived as the religious spirit in 
the process of evolution, having divine reason for its source 
and human reason. — i.e., man's true consciousness of his rela- 
tion to God. — for its end, the opposition between rational faith 
neglecting history and historic faith contrarj* to reason, — which 
was the point at issue between the Aufktiirmig and its 
opponents, — is then perceived to be a misleading abstraction 
which must be replaced by rational historic faith and historical 
rational faith. Thus Hegel's philosophy of religion, like his 
philosophy of law and history, seeks to rectmcile the claims 
of personal freedom of thought with the claims of an authority 
that has grown up in the course of history and acquired valid- 
ity in society ; it seeks to mediate between subjective and 
objective reason, between personal liberty and reverence for 
the social forces of history. 

We must not. however, omit to look at the dark as well as 
the bright side of Hegel's logical idealism. The assertion of 
the rationality of everything actual was so one-sidedly opti- 
mistic as necessarily to produce the reaction of Schopen- 
hauer's pessimism. Hegel's optimism led to a sluggish 
conservatism, a passive tolerance of the e.\isting state of 
things simply beciuse it exists ; it could be fair and tolerant 
towards all historical phenomena except the Au/k/4run^ and 
its rationalistic criticism of tradition : its dislike of abstract 
subjectivism might be carried so far as to reinstate faith in 
every authority, no mailer how irrational : and these results 
[of his system were so obvious that, though not intended by 
Hegel himself, ihcy at once showed themselves in his school 
■And disastrously perpetuated and increased th<; confusion of 
ideas produced by Romanticism. Hut apart from these prac- 
tical consequences, the question arises. Is the foundation of 
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this absolute logical idealism sound ? Is the position tenable, 
that thought and being are identical and the whole world only 
the self-evolutiun of pure rfiought ? Hegel makes the transi- 
tion from logic, the region of pure thought, to the world of 
reality by means of the im>|M)sition that the idea ext<'rnales 
itself and evolves nature from itself as its correlate; but this 
is really a phrase that explains nothing, to which Scheming 
{like Kichte) unanswerably replied, that it is impossible to 
■deduce the real fmm a mere idea. But if this proposition is 
untenable, the whole foundation of logical idealism is cut from 
under it, the identification of the real evolution of the world 
with the logical evolution of ideas is made impossible, the 
<lialectical meth(xl base<l on the identification is a failure, the 
■whole system which stands or falls with this method is doomed, 
and a radical reform of idc:alism unavoidable. To this extent 
the reaction of post-Hegelian empiricism was fully justified, 
prtwided (miy that it did not go so far as again to deny alto- 
gether the idea! element tn knowledge and [ihilosophy, and 
so surrender the lasting nrsults of the Kantian critical philo- 
sophy. We shall return again to this point in another con- 
nection. 

The exclusively logical character of Hegel's philosophy, 
■with its resolution of all life into conceptual relations and 
processes of thought, is the gnmnd of the weakness of Hegel's 
theory of religion, viz., its intellectual character, its exclusive 
accentuation of the religious atncept, and its failure to see 
that religion is essentially a mailer of the heart. According 
«o Hegel, religion has the same subject-matter as philosophy, 
yet not. like the latter, in the form of logical concepts, but of 
imuhionfi {yors/e//iin^eti) in which the truth is conveyed for 
the world at large : religion is therefore to a cerUiin extent 
an exoteric philosophy for the general community, while philo- 
sophy is the esoteric knowledge of the truth of religion. The 
common content of both is " the knowledge possessed by the 
finite spirit of its nature as absolute spirit," which also pre- 
■supposes " the absolute spirit's knowledge of itself in the finite 
spirit." a sclf-communiauion or revelation of the divine spirit 
in the human. But man's knowledge of the God revealing 
Himself in him is not reached at once in a final and complete 
form ; it is developed in a gradual advance of the conscious- 
ness from the worthlessness and slavery of our natund existence 
jto the truth and freedom of a spirit at one with God. This 
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necessary process of self-deliverance from bondage to nature, 
of coming to oneself and becoming conscious of our divine 
nature, furnishes the proof of the truth of religion and of its. 
foundation in man's nature. In his description of this de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness Hegel distinguishes 
three stages — feeling, intuition, thought {Gcfuhl, Vorstelltmgt^^ 
Gedanke). Feeling he describes as the immediate form in ™ 
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which a content of consciousness is made ours ; and he is far, 
from disputing that tht? true content of religion, in order to be 
our personal possession, must be an emotion, must be in the 
heart, as the permanent seat of feeling and willing. But thi 
direct form, feeling, must not be regarded as the whole of re- 
ligion, or as its distinctive excellence. For this form can have 
the most various contents, the basest as well as the highest, the 
truest as well as the most worthless. " As the object of feel- 
ing. God is in nothing superior to the worst thing ; the king- 
liest flower springs from the same soil as the most rampant 
weed." Feeling Hegel does not even regard as specifically 
human, but as the sense-form of consciousness common to 
men and animals ; in it only the individual subjectivity assert* 
itself, desiring merely its own enjoyment, instead of forgettingl 
self and living in objective thought and action. Hence feel- 
ing, though the necessarj- lowest grade in consciousness, is 
one that must be overcome and superseded by intuition and | 
thought. (This view of feeling is clearly based upon a false J 
psychologj', connected with the fundamental error of l(^cal H^ 
idealism; instead of recognising the co-ordination and inter- ^^ 
action of the emotional and the rational side of our spiritu.il 
nature, the former is made a subordinate stage of the latter, 
which is plainly contrary- to al! experience and eminently pre-^ 
judicial to a true appn*ciation of religious experience.) 

By intuition, or inward perception, consciousness, according 
to Hegel's further description of the religious process, con- 
verts the content, with which it was directly united in feeling, 
into an object distinct from the subject Intuition uses sense- 
forms derived from direct perception, but in order to convey 
spiritual truth, a higher rational sense ; it is therefore truth 
under sense-symbols. It presents spirit, which transcends 
time and space, as subject to the conditions of lime and space 
{e.g. in sacred history), or under a multiplicity of contradictory 
conditions (r.^. man's freedom and dependence), each of which 
taken by itself is accidental and irrational, since only in their 




unity can we perceive their truth as phases of the one Spirit 
Hence intuition is an inadequate form of truth, and must be 
replaced by conceptual thought. But in thought Htgcl agaia 
distinguishes the reflection of the understanding from truly 
rational or speculative thought. The former perpetuates the 
opposition of infinite and hnite, nature and spirit, etc., and 
cannot effect their union. But thereby the infinite, conceived 
as outside and beyond the finite, is itself limited and so made 
finite : and the ego, conscious of itself as the author of this act 
of limitation, appears itself to be the Infinite; the antitheses 
change places, the humble consciousness of finiteness becomes, 
proud self-deification (comp. P'euerbach's anthrojHilogism). 
But religion demands a point of view which shall be both the 
negation of the ego in its self-centred isolation and at the same 
lime the affirmation of its true self in God. These conditions 
are fultillcd by specuiati%'e thought, which includes the finite. 
as an element of the divine life, and the infinite, as the living 

frocess by which it first becomes and then ceases to be finite. 
f the absolute self-conscious spirit thus appears from our 
finite point of view as a result which has betui brought about 
by nature and finite spirit, in reality it is the Alpha, the 
necessarily presupposed basis of the finite world. God is 
the unity of the natural and the spiritual, yet not such a unity 
as to place the two on an equality, for the unity is spirit, not 
some ierlium«juid in which both are neutralised. God is, on 
the one hand (as finite) one side of the antithesis, and agaia 
(as absolute) that which includes the other side, and so is the 
unity of both (nature and finite spirit). This clearly indicates. 
the difference between Hegel's speculative idea of God and 
Schelling's Absolute as the identity of spirit and nature ; the 
latter is the neutral identity incwhich b()th sides of the anti- 
thesis are equally absorbed ; Hgel's Absolute is the spiritual 
principle which creates and dominates the antithesis, not so 
as to be related in the same way to both sides, but so as to 
make nature, as its own correlate, an instrument fi)r the pur- 
pose of the spirit in which it reproduces itself. It cannot be 
denied that this conception of God is at le;ist more allied to- 
theism than to what is generally understood by " pantheism." 
So far undoubtedly Hegel was to some extent justified in 
maintaining that there was no material contradiction between 
his philosophy and Christian dogma ; though we cannot deny 
that he optimistically underrated the difference. 
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Hegel's Philosophy of Religion most nearly appro;iches 
Christian doctrine in the profound chapter on worship, which 
he regards as the acti%'e union of man with God by the 
voluntary surrender of himself to the divine revelation ex- 
perienced within him. Worship is primarily an inward act, 
or faith, this living communion of the ego with G<kI. It may 
begin from some external witness or authority, but then it is 
■only formal faith ; true faith has as its basis and subject- 
matter nothing accidental or merely traditional, but the living 
witness of the spirit. " The non-spiritual cannot by its nature 
constitute the subject-matter of faith. If God sneaks, he 
speaks spiritually, for spirit reveals itself to spirit only." The 
end and aim of worship is self-sacrifice, self-renunciation, and 
the appropriation of the divine grace as the real strength of 
■our own goodness, as the Holy Spirit. This inward senti- 
ment then finds its e.\j)rcssion in moral action also ; hence 
religious faith and worship have everywhere the profoundest 
influence upon the habits and laws of society ; want of freedom 
in religion leads to want of freedom in the State ; freedom in 
<he State and not in religion leads to conflicts, such as have 
iirisen between the modern Stale and the Catholic Church. In 
this rccc^niiion of the historical and social imporumce of rc- 
h'gion Hegel's religious philosophy compares favourably with 
Schleiermacher's subjective mysticism. 

After discussing, in the first part of his Philosophy of 
Religion, the nature of religion in general, Hegel proceeds in 
the second part to speak of " specific religion." i.e., religion in 
its pre-Christian forms. These various positive religions are 
partial representations of special elements in the idea of re- 
ligion, not indeed adequate to it, but necessary- stages in its 
evolution. Hegel distinguishes Immediate religion, or the 
religion of nature, corresponding to the childhood of humanity; 
then the religion of spiritual individuality, corresponding to 
the period of youth, or of growing spiritual freedom ; to this 
class belong the religion of the sublime (the Jewish), of the 
beautiful (the Greek), and of the expedient (the Roman). 
Finally comes " the absolute religion," or Christianity, in 
which the idea itself finds manifestation : Hegel also calls it 
" the revealed religion," because in it God is known as He who 
reveals himself in our spirit as truth and love ; and again " the 
religion of truth and freedom." because in it the spirit re- 
cognises itself in its true nature and thus at the same lime 





attains ils freedom. In his account of Christianity he treats 
of God, firstly, /Vr if. as Ht; is in eternity (kingdom of the 
Father); then in His manifestation in histot-)' (kingdom of the 
Son); lastly, in His return from manifestation into Himself, 
in the process of reconciliation, or as the spirit of the Church, 
which is the eternal in lime. We must look rather more 
closely at this philosophy of Christianity, as we shall often 
meet traces of it in the history of theology. 

Hegel regards the Church's doctrine of the Trinity as. 
supplying the st;^cs of the speculative idea of God ; the self- 
contained unity, self-differentiation, and the absorption of 
the difference into the concrete identity of the differentiated 
one. Of the three Persons, he expressly stales that they 
must not be taken literally, but as the figurative expression of 
the true thought — that God is not abstract unity, the identity 
without difference conceived by the understanding, or the 
supermundane omnipotence of the Jewish religion, but 
■' eternal love." which is itself when in its correlative. This 
nature of God is a mystery' to the sensuous mode of thought 
and to the unden>tanding. clinging to differences as final, hut 
not to the reason, which iinds in all life a continual generation 
and destruction of contradiction, and therefore an analogy of 
ihe triune life of God. It is easy to see thai this speculative 
interjjrelation of the Trinity is nciirly identical with that given, 
by Lessing and Schelling. according to which the Son is the 
world as an object of the divine thought, the intelligible world, 
called also in Fhilo the .Son of God. 

The element of difference, alreiidy imj)licit in the nature of 
God. comes into definite existence in nature, the correlative 
in which spirit alienates iisi;lf, and completes il-self in man as 
conscious disunion. The orthodox doctrine of the original 
state and fall of the first man, Hegel says, must be taken as 
the symbol of what holds of man generally as such. The 
idea of man, his di^usign and function, is to be s()irit, to think 
and to will rationally, to learn to know God and nature ; but 
if this idea of man is imagined to be his original condition in 
time, this is a mythical notion. For by lis very nature spirit 
cannot be actually existent from the beginning. At first it is 
still absorbed in nature, and must, therefore, in order actually 
to become rational thought and free will, withdraw itself 
from nature and come into conlllct with it. An original direct 
union with nature, so far from being a condition of superiority. 
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Is the condilion of barbarism and wild desire, unworthy of 
spirit, and diametrically opposed to its higher vocation. To 
this animal insensibility, to the want of moral consciousness, 
must be ascribed the innocence of man as the child of nature. 
The loss of this was therefore not at all an irremediable mis- 
fortune, but a divine necessity. The ever-recurring history 
■of man's freedom is that of his progress from this insensibility 
of his earliest years to the light of consciousness, or more 
particularly, thai he learns to know good and evil. This ad- 
vance from naive consciousness to moral consciousness, with 
its contradiction between will and duty, its guilt and remorse, 
its discipline and labour, does indeed at first seem to be a 
calamity ; but this is only one side of the matter ; the other 
side is. that within this calamity lies the source of the remedy. 
Evil therefore did not spring from the accidental act of the 
first man, nor is it transmitted by inheritance to his descend- 
ants, but is involved, without any mediation whatsoever, in 
the freedom of each individual as the first mode of its 
.appearance. For freedom arises solely through consciousness, 
and consciousness is the act of the disunion of the ego. as in- 
dividual will, from the universal and rational will. In this dis- 
union within, and in relation to everything else, both freedom 
and evil have their seat ; it is the source of moral disease and 
also of its cure, of the reconciliation of the contradiction. 

Like the contradiction, the reconciliation can only lake 
place by a process within the human spirit. Still Hegel finds 
a sufficient reason for its being conceived in the creed of the 
Christian Church as the external history of the incarnation of 
■God in Christ, as the atoning death of the God-man. For 
the reconciliation cannot be produced from within man 
himself, by his subjective will and action, which never gets 
b«yond the contradiction ; but the consciousness must be 
brought to look at and in faith appropriate the reconciliation 
as a supposition certain in itself, as the objective truth of 
mankind's actual reconciliation with God and by God as 
reconciling love, Man can feel himself reconciled with God 
and received into union with Him only when he sees in God 
a being no longer foreign to himself and keeping mankind at 
a distance, but Spirit and Love, in which man's nature as spirit 
and free is also affirmed. But this unity of the divine and 
human nature can become an immediate certainty in the 
religious man only when it takes the fcHTn of God appearing 
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to him as man and man as God. and indeed in the contempla- 
tion of a concrete jx-Tson in whom both arc conjoined ; thus 
the orthodox conception of the deity and humanity of 
Christ, is explained as an inner necessity of the religious con- 
sciousness in its Christian suge. Still Hegel is by no means 
of opinion that the historical Christ was really a supernatural 
being in the sense of the dogma of the two natures, but he 
holds the historical Jesus to be essentially a man, who WJis 
conscious of being himself one with the divine will, and in 
this consciousness cjf union with God i>roclaimed, in the 
language of inspiration, the highest religions truths ; by his 
teaching and life he brought home to men, as the truth and 
the necesKiry foundation of their religious consciousness, the 
doctrine that God is not supermundane and far off, but 
present in his kingdom, that He is love, and that the certainty 
of this must be realised in each man's own breast. But it 
was by faith only that the words of the man Jesus were 
rightly and spiritually understood ; and this spiritual faith was 
the fmit of Christ's death. His deaih was the crucial point 
in the development of the Christian consciousness, when the 
great transition was effected from faith in a mere man to faith 
m the God-man, for it bn)ught clearly before men's minds 
the truth of the unity of the divine and human natures. And 
it was just because this consciousness of the reconciliation of 
God with the worid, so fundamental to the Christian faith, 
dawned Ujwn the Church in its full spiritual significance only 
after the death of Jesus, that Christians came to regard this 
death itself as the central point of the reconciliation, and 
beheld in it the absolute love, which in the finite itself over- 
comes the finite — death, and so negatives again this negation. 
But though it was intelligible and, looked at historically, 
necessary, that the Christian Church should contemplate the 
idea of reconciliation in the form of a particular occurrence in 
histor)', it was nevertheless an incongruity to conceive what 
was really eternal .ind of universal validity as having happened 
once only and in the case of one individual. This mcongruity 
was in the first instance partially corrected by the two addi- 
tional doctrines of Christ's second advent and of the mission 
and perpetual prestmcc of the Holy Spirit. By these two 
conceptions the limitation to one external event put upon the 
idea of reconciliation in the history of Christ was removed, 
ic reconciliation being made universal, perpetual, and inward, 
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just as the one fall of the first man was supplemented by the 
idea of all men's inheritance of Adam's sin. This addition 
was indeed only an external correction, one [>artial conception 
being added on to another equally partial. The essential 
thing, the real advance from the outward to the inward, caii 
only come to pass by individual Christians personally going 
through this history or process, which they conceived at first 
as a divine history external to them and enacted for their 
sakes. By the enactment of the reconciliation as a subjective 
process in 'individuals themselves is realised the Christian 
Church. The Church is the institution having for its object 
that men come to the truth, and that the Holy Ghost become 
in them a living power, the knowledge and desire of the truth. 
The means of attaining this object is doctrine, in which the 
Church develops into conceptions (dogmas) the truth origin- 
ally given as the direct witness of the spirit Baptism 
declares that the world into which the child enters is not a 
hostile one, but the Church, in which evil is, as such, already 
overcome and God reconciled. It only remains for the 
individual to form himself upon the Church, by education and 
practice, and to habituate himself to the goodness and truth 
alre;uly existing in it. This constitutes his regeneration. 
The spirit is not direcdy and without mediation what it is 
designed to be ; the natural heart, by which man is held 
captive, is the foe to be striven against. The work of the 
Church is this very education of the spirit, so that truth may 
become more and more inwardly one with the man, with his 
will, and so his own personal knowledge and volition. Here 
we have no mere naked obligation, progress without an end. 
endeavour never to be fulfilled, as in the Kantian philosophy. 
Here evil is known to be in itself already overcome in the 
spirit (the Holy Spirit of the Church) ; and If the Individual 
only makes his own will good by means of this Spirit, by 
believing in the reconciliation already accomplished, evil has 
for him personally disappeared and sin is felt to have been 
forgiven. This act is, on the one hand, the act of the 
individual, who sacrifices his self-wlll (dies with Christ), on 
the other, the act of the divine Spirit within him. which is the 
spirit of the individual so far as he has faith. In the Lord's 
Supper the Church celebrates this presence of God in the 
immediate self-consciousness of believers. But this reconcilia- 
tion, accomplished in worship, as an inward certainly in the 
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depths of the soul, must make itself felt in the world of nature 
and society. Moreover, the freedom of the spirit reconciled 
to God must be active, not merely a negative, monkish re- 
nunciation of the world, but must work positively, in permeating 
all secular interests with the Holy Spirit, and in moulding the 
world after the pattern of eternal truth. The harmonising of 
irut: relijijion with true sccularity is effected in morals and 
science, which arc the realisation of rc.ison in the will and 
knowledge of scKiety. 

Thus the Hegelian philosophy of religion ends as it began, 
with the conviction that religion and Cnristianity, if taken in 
a deep and free spiritual sense, so far from being antagonistic 
to secular culture and knowledge, really form their source, 
foundation, and motive power, and, on the other hand, find 
in them their consummation, confirmation, and choicest fruit. 
Kant's idealistic philosophy had started with the emancipation 
of thought from the fetters of e,\ternal authority, demanded 
by the AufklAruag. and with his sketch of " a religion within 
the limits of pure reason." But even Kant, bold critic as he 
was. had warned men not to confound Aufkliirung with 
radical revolution, but to seek it in a just and orderly use of 
the understanding ; and he had arrived by his investigation of 
the laws of reason at a p<Hnt of view which was so far superior 
in ethical depth to the popular philosophy, and so essentially 
in touch with the Christian view of the world, that he was 
even able in his theory of religion to undertake what was 
really a defence of Christian doctrines, at any rate in respect 
of their ethical contents. Herder and Schleiermacher did 
justice to religious emotion and intuitive imagination, which 
Kant had slighted, and at the same time attempted to connect 
ideal religion more closely with the historical facts and the 
Biblical records of Christianity : still these thinkers (we are 
here speaking only of Schleiermacher's early period of 
Romanticism) were loo much shut in by the horizon of a 
subjective piety to attain to a full appreciation of the historical 
development of Christianity. This was the side from which 
Schelling attacked the problem : like the ancient Gnostics, he 
trie<i to explain Christianity, from the most comprehensive 
point of view, as a phase of the general development of the 
world, not however without falling again into the Gnostics* 
error of resolving religion into cosmo-mythological processes. 
Hegel carefully avoided everything like Gnostic mythology, 
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but carried on the great task of applying an objective historical 
method to the study of religion. Herein lay his strength and 
his lasting importance, while he was weak in the psychological 
analysis of the religious consciousness and the emotions in- 
fluencing iL But thoi^h his theology, and even more that of 
his disciples, needed to be supplemented in this respect by 
the school of Schleiermacher, it was of great importance that 
Hegel clearly pointed out that the history of religion is a 
development of the rational spirit, under the guidance of ideas, 
and a development in closest connection with all other sides 
of social life. He thus accomplished wh^ Herder had 
demanded, and an advance of the abstract subjectivity and 
the poor external pragmatism of the Aufkl&rung was thereby 
finally checked. 



BOOK II. 

THE EVOLUTION OF DOGMATIC THEOLOGY UNDER 
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THE TIIEOLOGV OP THE SCHOOL OF KANT. 

The Kantian philosophy influenced the whole theology of its 
time, bill in very various ways, according as the one or the 
other of the teiuleiictes of thought involved in it was followed 
by theologians, — whether it happened to be the sceptical, or the 
moral and rationalistic, or the theological utilitarian side of 
the system. The theological postulat<:s based on ulilitarian 
considerations, in which Kant, sceptic and rigorous moralist ;is 
he was, made conciliatory advances to popular thought, offered 
both to the conservative supernal undisis and the Wolfian 
neologists of the Aufkliirung a welcome means of approach- 
ing this new philosophy and connecting themselves with it. 
In other respects the former of these parties adopted the 
sccfiticism of Kant's theoretical critique, and made it the 
foundation of their historical dogmatism, while they either 
simply rejected or else greatly limited the autonomous rational- 
ism of the practical rei^son ; the neologists, on the contrary, 
adopted Kant's rational ethics and ethical theory of religion, 
though they toned down the rigour of his ethics, on the lines 
of theological and philosophical utilitarianism, and tried, with 
more or less success, to bring the rationalism of his religious 
system intci closer connection with historical Christianity. 
Hence originated the various shades of the /iaiionaiistu theo- 
logy derived from the school of Kant. It alone concerns us 
here; while the use made of the Kantian criticism in the cause 
of ecclesiastical and Biblical orthodoxy was so foreign to the 
spirit of this philosophy, and had so little influence on the 
development of theology, that we are justified in dismissing it 
with a passing mention. 

We may notice as a curiosity that many theologians, both 
Protestant and Catholic, beheld in Kant's distinction between 
]>henomena and noumena and his limitation of knowledge to 
the former, the means of rescuing the orthodox system from 
th(i onslaughts of neological doubt. Though in the world of 
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phenomena ihree persons are not equal to one person, and 
one person cannot have two natures, still, they argued, the 
possibility of this cannot be disputed in the case of the Divine 
Persons, since they belong lo the noumena, of which we know 
nothing except that in this realm ever)'thing is in all respects 
differi:nt from what prevails in the case of phenomena. A 
similar position was held by Stork and his collcjigues and 
disciples, the so-called older Tubingen school, who exercised 
greater freedom with regard to ecclesiastical dogmas, but held 
all the more strictly to Biblical supernaturalism, which they 
rested upon the traditional theory of inspiration. They main- 
tained their Biblical system against all the objections and 
doubts of the Aufkldrung by an appeal to the Kantian philo- 
sophy ; since, according to the critical philosophy, reason itself 
admits its inability to know anything of the supersensible, it 
has logically no right to protest against what has been made 
known to us concerning supersensible things by historical 
rtTVcIation ; with regard to the practical reason. Kant himself 
allows that it demands a requiting Deity for the satisfaction 
of our desire for happiness, and is therefore in its own interest 
called upon tb receive upon authority the historical revelation 
concerning God and his government of the world. Hence 
the truth of the Biblical doctrines stands higher than the 
critique of the speculative re.*ison which confesses its own 
incompetence, and accords with the demands of the practical 
reason ; it has therefore nothing to fear and nothing to expect 
from philosophy, but rests entirely upon the positive authority 
of a supernatural revelation, which has only to be first histori- 
cally proved and then reduced to a system. Storr did this by 
putting together a dogmatic system, in the fashion of a mosaic, 
from detached Biblical texts, without caring for any other 
proof of his propositions, either by appealing to philosophy 
or to the religious consciousness. We cannot but recognise 
the strength of this position, which meets all rationalistic 
objections by a sceptical depreciation of reason ; in all periods 
this standpoint of faith, founded [lurely upon authority, has 
been popular, but especially in those when philosophic thought 
was at a low ebb owing to the overweening flights of previous 
speculation. Its weak point is the unhistorical arbitrariness 
with which individual passages of Scripture, lorn from their 
context, are used in proof of a system which is foreign to 
them, because unknown to any of the Biblical writers. This 
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method of using the Scriptures as one uniform code of doc- 
trine quite ignores the peculiarities and variety of the religious 
habit of thought of the Biblical authors, so different in point 
of time, place, and character. Hence this Biblical dogmatism 
could not survive a really historical examination of the Scrip- 
lures, such as was undertaken by the later Tubingen school. 
Historj- had been the sole basis of the system of the older 
Tubingen school, and by means of history it was overthrown 
by the younger Tubingen school. Profound thinkers, like the 
youthful Schclling, had, indeed, before this clearly perceived 
how little this application of the Kantian philosophy to the 
service of theological dogmatism accorded with its real mean- 
ing and spirit ; his ridicule of these pseudo-Kantians was not 
undeserved ; and dislike of this movement may well have 
been one of the motives which soon began to lead Schelling 
himself to subordinate, and this too absolutely, the criticil to 
the speculative side of Kant's system. 

The thinker whose position w;is nearest that of Kant's 
philosophy of religion was the theologian and philosopher 
riEFTRUNK. He held that the only possible foundation for a 
religion with any claim to universal truth is the consciousness 
of unconditional freedom and autonomy, by which we raise 
ourselves abo%'e the world of sense and become members of a 
world of spirits, or, indeed, even gods, as he says in the 
hyperbolical language of the then prevalent idealism, and 
differ from God. the supreme head of all intelligences, only in 
degree, not in kind ; we have the same will and the same law 
as God. our existence and independent activity are alike un- 
conditional, and we have by our own will an infinite object in 
our holiness, wisdom, and blessedness, which is also the object 
of God. Hut whilst God is pure intelligence and therefore 
his power of good is equal to his will of it. we arc at the 
same time crratures of sense, and our power of execution on 
that account falls short of our autonomous reason. Thus the law 
of reason becomes a command to which both our sensuous 
inclination and the external world of sense are often opposed. 
Hence as intelligences we are supreme, and have no other 
reason for obeying the moral law than the demands of the 
dignity of our own personalitj'. If we could satisfy this law 
in its infinitude, we should be all -sufficient in ourselves and 
have no need of a God. But as in reality it is our personal 
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circumstantial well-being is not in our own power, inasmuch 
as though we ought by merit to claim happiness we cannot 
accord it to ourselves, we are led to acknowledge God, who 
solves the contradiction between our ethical sovereignly and 
our natural dependence by making all things subsidiary to the 
end of created spirits and assigning them a natural condition 
corresponding to their personal merit. Here, just as in Kant, 
the existence of God and his government of the world are 
postulated to make up for our want of power over nature, 
while our moral nature, taken in itself, is conceived as so abso- 
lute as in its self-sufficiency to have no need of God. It is 
true that from this point of view faith in God, as thus estab- 
lished, our reason itself, and its autonomy, are traced back to 
a divine origin, but still the relation of the pre-supposed 
sovereign autonomy to the divine legislation is not made 
clear ; ethical idealism and the religious mode of thought have 
no necessary connection, but move in parallel lines, sometimes 
supplementing and sometimes restricting each other. — Though 
the idea of God cannot be established by six:culation, its 
certainty is grounded on ethical necessities of thought, for 
it forms the condition of the possibility of the su|)reme good, 
in which we are by our moral nature compelled to believe. 
Nor, again, is the further determination of our idea of God 
possible by the methods of ontology, but by those of ethical 
analogy — by our reasoning analogically from our own mora! 
causality to the relation oi the divine causality to the world, 
whereby we are able, at any rate symbolically, to describe the 
action though not the nature of God, his moral attributes, 
hoh'ness, justice, goodness, and wisdom being first inferred, 
and then the ontologlcal ones deduced. The d(^>ctrine of the 
Trinity is interpreted, with Kant, of the threefold reJ;ition of 
God — as Creator and Lawgiver, as Ruler, and as Judge. 
Further, the belief in immortality is re.sted, in Kantian fashion, 
upon its being the condition of the possibility of endless moral 
progress. 

These doctrines, according to Tieftrunk, make up the 
essential contents of every religion, no religion being univer- 
s;illy valid s;ive ;is it rests upon the principle, cognisable by 
reason, of freedom and the moral law. From this he infers 
that Rationalism alone meets the requirements of religion ; 
for religion does not originate in feeling, but solely in the 
spontaneity of the knowing facult)', and is therefore valuable 
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only whfii the product of jierfect insight and thorough convic- 
lion. " Kpligious feelings must b<: imHliiCcd by knowledge, and 
not vice versa ; the perception of the moral law, of the existence 
of God, :ind of our own immortality, is the first step, an<l pro- 
duces in us an interest, which, as resulting from our recogni- 
tion of these truths, we can call a religious emotion." But 
the theologian Tieftrunk could not rest satisfied with this 
formal and self-sufficient Rationalism. He endeavoured to 
lind an opening for historical religion and its claim to 
revelation. In the first place, he showed in general that a 
revelation is logicidly conceivable and morally probable on the 
supposition of a declension of human morality so profound as 
to be remediable only by a direct divine proclamation of the 
moral law, together witti the necessary outward means of 
securing its observance- Among the latter he includes mira- 
cles wrought on nature, which arc considered quite possible, 
as the sensible effects of a supersensible cause, as our own 
frtx will operates in the world of sense as intelligible causality. 
When once supernatundism. after its repulse at the hands of 
arrogant Rationalism, had thus been re-admitted by a back- 
door, it maintained its position, at any rale so far as the 
Christian religion is based, upon the historical testimony of 
che Biblical writings. Since these satisfy the moral criteria, 
(J priori necessary-, of a divine revelation, their acceptance 
may be regarded as rationally justified. Still, Tieftrunk is far 
from constructing upon this foundation a positive system 
of Biblical dogmas after the manner of Storr's. On the 
contrary, he holds that the content of revealed religion is 
the same as that of natural religion, inasmuch as the 
essence of the teaching of Jesus consists in the love of 
God and of our neighbour, which is equivalent to Kant's 
"joyful recognition and observance of the mond law as a 
divine command." He cannot however but sec that even the 
revealed religion of the Bible (not to speak of the theology of 
the Church) contains some things beyond natural religion. 
Though in what this addition consists, and what is its value 
and importance for us. are questions to which this Rationalism 
can give only confused and indefinite answers. 

The Rationalists Ammon. BKF.TscHNi:jnER, Wf.gscheideb. 
and RonK sought to keep in closer touch, to some extent, with 
the historical theology of the Protestant churches, and were 
thus enabled to exercise a more widespread influence on the 
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thought of the churches. In their theological manuals it was 
their custom to begin with an historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of the various doctrines in the Bible, the Fathers, and 
the Protestant creeds, and only then to state their own view 
in the form of a final judgment. This method had several 
advantages : in the first place, it involved a full historical 
statement of the facts of the case, and thus put the student in 
a position to form an independent opinion from his knowledge 
of the actual materials ; and secondly, it brought clearly out 
the mutability of dogmatic conceptions, and their dependence 
in every case upon contemporary thought, and thus destroyed 
a naiW faith in the infallible authority of a panicular form of 
doctrine, and established the right of the present to form an 
opinion, from its own point of view, on the dogmatic decisions 
of past ages, and to restate them in more adequate forms. 
This procedure constitutes both the justification and the his- 
torical merit of these theologians, who have been too uncere- 
moniously and disdainfully dismissed by the later conservative 
theology. By their learned and impartial presentation of the 
history' of dogmas they trained up a generation of scientific 
and liberal-minded theologians such as we do not afterwards 
meet with in equal numbers. And with regard to the conclu- 
sions they themselves drew from the history of doctrine, we 
must recognise not only their intelligent clearness and manly 
honesty, but also their profound moral earnestness, their sin- 
cere piety, and their living trust in God : in other words, a 
disposition of mind which could justly claim to be Christian 
piety, even though it did not adequately represent the specifi- 
cally Christian doctrines of salvation, and on that account 
could not satisfy profounder religious needs. In any case this 
theological school has as much historical justification as any 
other, and it is undeniable that its representatives in the first 
half of our century presented Christianity to the great majority 
of the German people in the form most intellig[ible to them, 
and did better work in the cause of quiet, practical Christi- 
anity than many of those who from the proud position of 
a reactionary theology, artificially conformed to the creeds, 
assumed the right to condemn these men. 

By its juster appreciation of the importance of the historical 
element in religion, this post-Kantian Rationalism contrasts, 
favourably with Kant's unhistorical Rationalism. While Kanl 
had held everything positive which goes beyond the moral 
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faith of reason to be simply " stitutor)*." the product of man's 
imagination and caprice. Ammon nrtjnounced the positive re- 
ligion of the Bible divinely revealed, inasmuch as, while not 
contradicting natural religion, it still did not originate solely 
in the re.-»son common to all men. but was imparted by divine 
Providence throi^h definite historicaJ persons and events to 
supplement and confirm the truths of natural religion. Mence 
the relation of natural to positive religion resembles that of 
the universal moral consciousness to the definite morals and 
laws of individual nations, or that of the common constitution 
of men as men to the special unfolding of it in history. 
From this very useful point of view Bretschneider e.\plained 
the relation of a general and a special revelation : the former 
lays the foundation of religious knowledge in the constitution 
of the world and of our nature, the latter extends and de- 
velops this foundation by gradually educating us to a higher 
wisdom. The need of special revel.ttion is owing to the 
mind's need of education, or to the fact that our knowledge of 
God. ;is well as our knowledge of the world, can only gradu- 
ally arise and be made perfect. Revelation and reason come 
from the same source- — the divine Logos, and hence cannot 
contradict each other. But revelation is related to reason a.>* 
religious education is to the individual : it does not give 
religious ideas all at once in their com()letc form, but at first 
only in general outlines and without a clear perception of their 
foundation.s. as truths to be received on authority ; but by de- 
grees reason, led and growing strong in the leading strings of 
authority, attains to a clearer and purer comprehension of 
religious ideas, and to a perception of their inward truth and 
agreement wtdi the nature of the world and of man. The 
very fact that immediate revelation harmonises with the uni- 
versal revelation, and really develops further religious ideas, is 
the final proof of its divine origin ; while its possibility cannot, 
according to Bretschneider, be denied, since the Spirit of (iod 
pervades all creation, including therefore the human spirit, 
and hence is able to impart illumination to it, though this is 
always conditioned by men's general culture and knowledge 
of the world. 

Whilst therefore Ammon and Bretschneider. neither of 
whom remained uninfluenced by the advanced thought of their 
time, held the idea of revelation in such a way as to avoid atk 
absolute antithesis between the divine immediateness and the 
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liistorical medium, and so between the supernatural and the 
natural, Wegscheider and Rohr, who were unable to escape 
from the narrowing abstract rationalistic habit of thought of 
the iSth cenlur)-, pressed the antithesis to the point of direct 
contradiction, denying ahogether supernatural revelation. 
Their reasons were psychological and metaphysical : man 
possesses in his reason a power adequate for the knowledge 
of everything required by his vocation. It is the renunciation 
of the true dignity of man to suppose, with a denial of that 
rational power, a foreign and supernatural authority. To call 
in a supernatural cause contradicts the laws of our thought, 
according to which we are compelled to trace all phenomena 
to a cause within the natural connection of things, and are 
unable to state any indications whatever of any other cause. 
Any supernatural interference would be a magical disturbance 
of the rational connection of our thought and of our mental 
life generally, would expose us to all kinds of fanaticism, and 
-also in particular lame or destroy our moral activities, which 
are based upon rational conviction. Finally, the supposition 
of supernatural interference, by which the orderly course of 
nature would be interrupted, is opposed to the true idea of 
God — his unchangeable omnipotence and infinite wisdom, 
which have so arranged the world that it needs no miraculous 
interventions and improvements. The notion of a super- 
natural and direct revelation must be ascribed therefore to 
men's way of regarding things, when they do not know the 
natural causes of certain occurrence-s, and on that account deny 
thtiir existence, whilst improved knowledge shows in every 
case that what was supposed to be supernatural can be quite 
well explained from natural causes. The idea of revela- 
tion is nevertheless retained, but it must be conceived as 
mediate and natural, being founded in the constitution and 
government of the world, in creation and providence. Thus 
the true religion. Christianity, in particular, is based upon 
an historical arrangement of divine Providence, under which 
Jesus preached the idea of a reason inspired by true religion, 
and personally represented, as it w(;re in ;i mirror, the divine 
reason. Accordingly between Christianity and Rationalism 
there exists complete accord. 

It cannot be questioned that these reasons for Rationalism, 
if the antithesis betwet'n it and supernatural ism is once ac- 
<eptetl in this absolute form, have been logically thought out. 
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and they retain at atl events their validity in opposition to 
abstract supernatural! sni, which sets aside the laws of reason 
and the creation. The only question is whether that exclusive 
conception of the relation of the natural and [he supernatural 
is required, and whether in it the characteristic experiences 
of the religious life are taken into account. Or whether these 
facts, when conc(!ived as they are. do not nither point to a 
view of God's relation to man and the world such as allows 
man to experience the action of God within the natunil and 
spiritual order of the world, the supernatural and the natural 
thus ceasing t<» be exclusive, and only different and comple- 
mentary aspects of the religious relation. But the unyielding 
intellectuality of a Wegscheider and Rtihr was in its self-s;uis- 
faction imper\'ious to this deeper view of the matter which 
might have reC(mciled the antitheses. And the unyielding 
intolerance of the two men toward new and deeper tendencies 
in theology (Schleiermacher, Marheinike. Hase) has done 
much to discredit Rationalism in the public view, and to give 
currency to an opinion of it which really did it injustice by 
superciliously failing to recognise its relative truth. In this Is 
conveyed the lesson, which it is well to lay to heart, that the 
religious consciousness of the churches has no sympathy what- 
ever with the domineering arrogance of any heresy which seeks 
to proclaim its own frigid intellect utility as the one valid canon 
and the infallible authority in matters of faith. This will be 
repealed in every period when a doctrinaire pedantry tries, 
with the ridiculous claim of possessing the only true system 
of doctrine, to force itself upon the churches. And we must 
add th.it it is precisely true theological science which, perceiv- 
ing the irreconcilability of any such claim with the proper 
nature of thtrology, must mo.st thoroughly jusuly the protest 
and the practical consciousness of the churches. 

The inspiration €)f the Scriptures Wegscheider finds in the 
fact that their authors, under Divine guidance, committed to 
writing their teaching on religion, which, like their good 
thoughts generally, they traced Kick with devout feeling to 
God's will and operation ; and these their writings, although 
designed only for the readers of their day, are of such a nature 
that the doctrines of the Christian religion can still be drawn 
from them, even though they must be adapted to the en- 
lightenment of a more educated age. Jesus himself (John vii, 
17) declared that the doctrine communicated by him was 
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divine, in so far as its divine nature can be readily perceived 
and understood by the truly devout and upright. 1 1 is, how- 
ever, divine also because it was first discovered and handed 
down nan sine numine. For the Omnipresent God is far from 
no one who earnestly seeks him and is prepared to carry out 
his counsels. And who was ever more deserving of his 
help, or ever enjoyed more marked proofs of the favour of 
divine Providence, than the founder of the Christian religion? 
As regards the person of Jesus, the Gospel story of his 
supernatural binh must be considered a pious legend of Jew- 
ish origin, having also its parallels in many other nations ; and 
with it all assertions of the miraculous nature of Jesus fall to 
the ground ; but this is not the case with the conviction that 
his remarkable endowments and powers, as well as the con- 
ditions of the age favourable to their development and em- 
ployment, must be ascribed to God as their cause. Of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of the two natures in Christ, there are, 
Wegscheider does not wish to deny, some germs in the Hibii- 
cal writings ; but since in its developed form the doctrine 
gives no assistance to virtue, and in fact is in the highest 
degree detrimental to the influence of the example of Jesus, 
which was given for our imitation, besides wholly contra- 
dicting sound reason and some plain pass;^es of Scripture, 
it is best to adhere to the more simple form of doctrine by 
revering and imitating Jesus ;ls truly a Divine delegate, in- 
teq>reter of the Divine will, prototype of men destined to be 
filled with true religion and virtue, who was himself full of 
the Divine (nutuftt, Otiof), and placed before us in this capa- 
city a dignity not without God. Against the ecclesiastical 
doctrine of the substitutionary satisfaction of the death of 
Christ, the objections of a theological and moral character 
■which had been urged from the time of the Socinians are 
brought forward, and to them others are added of a cosmo- 
logical nature ; it is difficult to suppose, he holds, that in the 
second person of the Trinity God himself, the Governor of 
innumerable sidereal systems, should have determined to 
descend in a human form to this earth, such a tiny part of the 
universe, to suffer death at the h.inds of the Jews, and there- 
by to offer himself as a propitiatory sacrifice to himself. A 
thought which gives expression to the undoubtedly just feel- 
ing that the Christian consciousness has not remained unin- 
fluenced by the Copemican theor)*, and must abandon anti- 
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quated mythological ideas. Moreover, Wegscheider is suffi- 
ciently unprejudictrd to perceive that the doctrine of satisfaction 
cannot by fair exegesis be wholly eliminated from the Scrip- 
tures ; he looks upon it as conveying Christian truth in a form 
suited to the times of the aposdes, and to which a certain 
pxdagogical value still attaches for some minds, while on the 
other hand more advanced minds are entided. on the ground 
of other forms of Scriptural teaching, to regard the doctrine 
as a mere symbol, intended to indicate that by a faithful ob- 
servance of the religion taught by Jesus and attested by his 
death, we shall be pleasing to God without any further sacri- 
fices and ceremonies. The doctrine of the atonement may 
also be interpreted as a symbol of the love of God and Christ 
to men, or of the consecration of a new religion as a new 
covenant between God and men. With regard to these 
criticisms of the diKtrine of the atoning work of Christ, we 
must allow, as undoubtedly just, that various religious motives 
are represented in it which we can accept as valuable, though 
wc are able lo give expression to them in another form. 
Moreover, precisely the deepest religious element in the doc- 
trine, which was also adumbrated in the Pauline germs of it, had 
been previously much better expressed by Kant In his ethical 
idealistic version of the dogma, than by any of his successors 
amongst the theologians, who none of them penetrated so far 
as he beneath the mere surface of the matter. The same was 
the case with respect to the doctrine of salvation. Presup- 
posing the fact of a "radical evil," Kant had pronounced not 
merely a reformation of morals, but a change of mind and 
principle, or a "regeneration" of the entire man. the condi- 
tion under which we may hope to be regarded by God as 
good, the Searcher of hearts accepting the good principles 
instead of the actual perfect goodness which can never exist : 
and with this Kant had connected the Protestant doctrine of 
justification by faith. The theologians of the school under 
consideration continued, it is true, to lay great stress upon 
feeling and disposition .is opposed to external and individual 
acts, and looked upon this as the pivot of Protestant soterio- 
logy ; but that this good disposition is something profoundly 
different from the natural selfish mind, and is based upon a 
radical transformation of the mind, they did not teach, because, 
unlike Kant, they regarded men as by nature essentially good 
and only in part morally enfeebled and impeded by sensuous- 
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ntss or bad example. By this view the Biblical and ecclesi- 
astical distinction between the natural and the new man was 
in their case softened down to a gradual moral reformation, 
under which a man may feel assured of the Divine approba- 
tion according to the measure of his worthiness. And it can 
hardly be disputed that but poor provision is thereby made 
to meet either the moral earnestness of ideal requirements or 
the religious need of an assured salvation and a quieted con- 
science — two objects which the Protestant doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith is intended to secure. Kant's teaching was 
more profound and was in closer touch with the Protestant 
soieriology than the post-Kantian Rationalism ; as Fichte and 
Schleiermacher show, a development of Kant's moral and re- 
ligious philosophy in the direction of religious mysticism was 
possible ; but from the Kantian Rationalists it was rather a 
retrogressive turn in the direction of the popular philosophy 
that it actually received. 

This school could not for long satisfy the newly awakened 
and deeper religious feeling, and had accordingly to make 
room for a more profound mode of thought At the same 
time, it had not merely done good service in its day in freeing 
the churches from the curse of an intolerant dogmatism, but 
there is conveyed a lasting lesson, worthy to be laid to heart 
now not less than then, in the words of Wegscheider, in the 
preface of his Instiiutioius Theolo^n : "In the interpre- 
tation and criticism of the opinions and doctrines of early 
times, theologians ought to take greatest care to combine the 
use of sound reason with the results of the learning of so 
many centuries. Then only will they follow in the footsteps 
of the great Reformers, who in their noble struggle against 
so many injurious errors never claimed themselves to have 
made an end of all inquirj-, and never grudged to their 
successors progress in religious knowledge. The teachers 
of the Church ought particularly to endeavour to communi- 
cate to the people the leaching of Christ and his Apostles 
regarding God and duty in all its purity ; to show that the 
truth of this teaching does not depend on ancient dogmatic 
formulas and ]>edaniic inteqirctations of Biblical passages, 
but is borne out by the properly developed nature of our own 
mind ; to no longer try to defend forms of doctrine which 
were adapted only for the thought of certain people and 
times, but gradually to lay them aside and adopt a simple 



form of teaching, such as is indicated in the New Testament' 
itself; to permit the sparks of true morality and piety to Hash 
from the light of genuine Christian doctrine, instead of 
offering the smoke of ancient opinions as the light of know- 
ledge ! " We honour the genuine Protestant love of truth 
which finds utterance in such words ; we siill acknowledge 
the vocation proposed to theology by those men ; but. 
certainly, in the meantime we have learnc that the fulfilment 
of this vocation is far more difficult than they thought, that it 
presupposes both more thorough historical inquiry and more 
profound insight into the facts and laws of the religious and 
moral life than they could command. For this reason we 
have not only grown more cautious in our criticisms of what 
is old, but also more patient with its adherents, than was the 
habit of the Rationalism of the Kantian school. 

The transition from the rationalistic theology of the Kantian 
school to the theology of Schleiermacher was made by De 
WhTTK, who adopted the philosophic stiindpoint of the semi- 
Kantian Fries, who desired to complete the Kantian critical 
system in an anthropological direction. All our knowledge, 
F'ries and De Wette taught, is limited to the world of 
phenomena, which is directly perceived in space and time, 
and has to be reduced to concepts by the understanding. 
Hut this "philosophy of the understanding" is not the true 
one. for beyond it is the world of ideas demanded by the 
reason : these ide.is are not objects of knowledge, but of 
faith : namely, the idea of imperishable being, or of the soul, of 
absolute independent power, or of freedom, and of the unity 
of the absolute Whole, or of all-conditioning cause — God. 
These ideas have no connection which can be philosophically 
proved with the phenomenal world which is the object of 
our knowledge, bui they are in complete contradiction to it, 
since our experience presents everywhere only the finite and 
incomplete, nowhere the eternal and infinite. Nevertheless 
we feel that these ideas have full truth and unconditional 
certainty. It is true they must never be assigned a place 
in our philosophy of the understanding, which has to do 
solely with the mechanism of finite causes and effects ; but 
they form the foundation of our higher or " ideal philosophy,* 
which arises when we, by means of emotional presentiment, 
bring those ideas to bear upon the world, and judge of the 
world aesthetically and i 
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ideas are of themselves, when conceived by the speculative 
faculty, without life, inasmuch as they arise only by the nega- 
tion of finite limitations, that is, by means of the abstraction 
of reality ; but they obtain their positive significince, and 
become of value in life when they are taken up by the 
emotions, and clothed in the picture-language of the poetic and 
symbolising imagination. All religious propositions with which 
theology is occupied must therefore be carefully distinguished 
from intellectual knowledge, as they are part of the ide;U 
view of the world, and only the symbolical expression of 
surmising feeling. It is to the erroneous confusion of this 
ideal philosophy, expressing itself in symbols, with intellectual 
knowledge, that all dogmatism and scholasticism must be 
ascribed. And dogmatism misunderstands as much the 
nature of religious feeling as of knowledge, whilst to it is owing 
the endless conflict between faith and knowledge, which can 
be set at rest only if both arc completely sejiarated. — know- 
ledge being confined to the world of experience, faith being 
directed to the ideal world, and comprehended under the 
esthetic view of things. I n particular three kinds of icsthetico- 
reiigious feeling must be distinguished : enlhusiasm, kindled 
by the idea of the personal dignity and immortal destination 
of man, and also by the view of the beauty of nature, and ol 
the reign of purpose in history ; submission, which, under the 
feeling of one's own imperfection, rises above the evils of the 
world to faith in the higher spiritual realm of things, which 
bltM)ms in eternal undimmed beauty beyond the imperfections 
and fragments of terrestrial things ; lastly, the feeling of 
worship, which quickens the idea of God into the idea of 
eternal Goodness, guiding all things for the best, and recti- 
fying all confusion ; while for the understanding the idea of 
God is nothing more than the empty form of absolute Unity. 
To these three religious feelings, to which correspond, De 
Wettc holds, the aesthetic ideas of the epic, the dnima, and 
the lyric, all religious statements must be referred, in such 
a way as to be symbols of the feelings, and find in them the 
test of their truth. In this consists the true function of 
theology. It is not its business to substitute for dogmas its 
own speculations or mere moral doctrine (after the manner 
of the Kantians), but in the first instance to give an historical 
account of them, and then to interpret them in accordance 
with (heir religious symbolism, l-igures and symbols must 
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not be dispensed with, for we always want them in the repr 
scntation of religious feelings, and do best la adhere to tl 
figurative language which we have inherited. But it must be 
set free from the fetters of intellectual abstractions, and rc- 
stort,-d to arsthetic intuition. This is the goal at which Pro- 
testantism must finally arrive. When scientific criticism has 
succeeded in releasing religion from the misleading influence 
of the understanding, it leaves it to the rule of religious feeling 
and its handmaid — art. 

De Wette has laboured to recast dogmatic theology from 
this point of view in such a way that wc cinnot withhold from 
him the praise of having done his best to reconcile the just 
ckiims of religious feeling with those of rational thought, 
although it must be confessed that his attempted reconcilia- 
tion was led too much by subjective considerations of taste, 
without the needed objective foundation, to hold its place 
beside the theology of Schieiermacher, with its profounder 
structure. At the same time, it is well worth while even now 
to take a glance at his mock of trc;iting the leading ideas of 
dogmatic theology,' 

nivinc revelation wc find in every religious phenomenon 
which so impresses us with the power of the religious truth 
and beauty conveyed in it :is to make us feel ourselves lifted 
beyond ourselves and our own spiritual cipacity. That Chris- 
tianity is a divine revelation, is an ideal judgment, which 
cannot be proved by evidence of the understanding, though 
theological reflection has to show its general necessity ; just 
as a judgment of taste regarding the beauty of a work of art 
cannot be proved, though it can be so far est,tblished as to be 
shown to satisfy the requirements of art. In doing this the 
content of this revelation must be first examined, to see what 
relation it holds to reason, with which nodiing good and 
beautiful can be in opposition, as otherwise man would come 
into collision with himself. Inasmuch, therefore, as it will 
be found that nothing has been prescribed in Christianity but 
the eternal ideas of reason in their greatest purity and fulness, 
the belief in it as a revelation is thereby justified. Rationalism 
is accordingly itself nothing else than the philosophical view 
of faith in revelation, in so far that we must acknowledge a 
revelation in whatever furthers in an important degree the 
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['historical development of the religious mind, such as has been 
■■tfie case with Christianit)' in the very highest degree. The 
doctrine of inspiration is likewise only a fonn uf expressing 
the fact that the Biblical writers were animated by holy 
enthusiasm, without however [lossessing infallible wisdom, 
which, moreover, is a matter belonging to the understanding. 
Canonicily, in the rttligious sense, may be ascribed to those 
writings which contain divine truth, and is therefore indepen- 
dent of the historical view of the Biblical books. 

The part of dogmatics which deals with genend principles 
must be criticised strictly in accordance with the sjieculative 
and ethical ideas of philosophy. Definitions of the Divine 
attributes must be referred to the philosophical ideas of God, 
without sacrificing their virtue as popular symbols. The 
Mosaic myth of the creation may pass as a figurative repre- 
sentation of the truth that the world is eternally postulated 
by the divine omnipotence. Angels and devils are mytho- 
logical figures which may be retained in sacred symbolism 
and art, tnough neither historical nor metaphysical truth may 
be looked for in them. The doctrine of the Trinity must be 
inteq>reted as the forms of the revelation of God. whether 
in the world generally, when Son and Spirit can be referred 
respectively to the formal and the real principle of the 
universe, or in the Christian revelation in particular, the 
doctrine then containing the truth of the different views of 
God (though in the false scholastic conceptit)n of these views 
as persons), giving expression to the superiority of Christi- 
anity to Judaism and Heathenism. Of the anthropological 
doctrines, the myth of the Fall must be regarded as a symbol 
of what is always taking place in each man. On the one 
h;ind, it is correct that we must look upon our propensity to 
evil as guilt, and that we are unable, with all our mora) eAbrt, 
to attain to inward peace, inasmuch as we cannot rise to true 
holiness. On the other hand, it is a dogmatic exaggeration 
to deny that man has any power to do good ; such a doctrine 
overlooks the fact that there is in man an inward moral 
[Hjwer. which, it is true, requires to be aroused from without 
in order to act. In so far. therefore, man stands in need 
of salvation, of divine grace. Yet the Holy Spirit and 
human reason must not be conceived as opposed to each 
other, but the latter subordinated to the former ; grace and 
freedom are two views taken from different standpoints, the 
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former belonging to faith, the latter to observation and 
reflection, while Doth are correct and arc not mutually ex- 
clusive. Election and reprobation is at the same time the 
work of God and man, though God's not according to his 
absolute will, but according to his relative operation within 
the historical world of sinful men. The dogma of the two 
natures in Christ as a conception is a contradiction, but easily 
admits of reduction to these two views : in relation to nature, 
Jesus is a man, but regarded arsthetically and in relation to 
the idf^\. he is God : and as both ways of regarding him 
are at bottom one, so he is but am- person, the God-man. not 
two persons. " Away, therefore, with those barren dogmatic 
formulas, of which, moreover, the Bible and the people's 
faith know nothing! Let Christ be regarded as a divine 
messenger, as God-man, as the image of God ; let us not be 
too stingy with our glorification of him. let us not too anxiously 
weigh our expressions ! At the same time, we must not 
foi^et that we are dealing not with truths of the intt-llect, 
but simply with religious ideality {Schiin/Ktl), and whoever 
sfieaks of this subject to the people, let him never do it with- 
out the elevation and the warmth of devout enthusiasm." 
While hitherto the history of this dogma has been occupied 
with the conflict of truth with beauty, from this time forth 
*• ihe period must follow in which beauty will mainuiin its 
claims side by side with truth." {De Wetle correctly per- 
ceives that the essence of Christological controversies is about 
the relation of the historical and the ideal, but the problem is 
not solved by the simple comparison of the intellectual, or true, 
and the ideal, or a-sthctic view.) The doctrine of the atonement 
is only a beiuitiful, .Tsthetico- religious symbol of the thought 
that Christ has restored to our sin-troubled hearts inward peace, 
so that wc can look up to God, the holy J udge, with confidence. 
As in Christ all ideas take an historical and personal form, 
so also this highest idea of atonement, in order that the whole 
life of humanity might be mirrored in him. As in his death, 
suffered for us, he rejjresented the highest moral perfection 
and the complete victory of the spirit over the flesh and sin, 
we may make this our own by faith in him ; he raises us to 
his own height, as we with him set ourselves free from the 
rule of the llesh ; and this assurance gives us peace of mind, 
so that we no longer dread God, but arc sure of his grace. 
The idea of sacrifice in this connection is to be understood 
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only ill the sense of a moral example and ty|je of purified 
and pardoned humanity. The doctrine of justification by faith 
contains the religious truth, unrecognised by modern moral 
theology, that man cannot be saved by his own merit, which 
is as nothing before God's holiness, but alone by the grace 
of God. The doctrines of cschatolog)' must be inleqjreted 
as symbolical mythology, which have at their biisis the truths 
of anthropology and soteriology (eternal life, the victor)' of 
good in the kingdom of God). 

It appears from these dogmatic views, as well as from the 
excellent hints for practiail theologians, that De Wette occu- 
pied as free a position as the Rationalists with regard to the 
literal authority of the creeds of the Church, but that besought 
to give their due value to the religious feelings, which the 
Rationalists had not done, and. with a more unfettered mind 
towards history, to maintain the connexion of the present life 
of the Church with the past. It may be regarded as a defect 
from the point of view of a scientific theology, that he tried to 
effect this only by means of an xslhclical treatment of the 
dogmas in question, which was often somewhat confused : but 
for the practical purposes of theolog)'. which he always kept 
in view, the advanti^es of his method of treatment may well 
have exceeded its disadvantages. In this respect De Wettc 
occupies a position nearest to lierder in his relation to the 
Rationalists; and. of our contemporary theologians, Hase is 
the spirit nearest of kin to him. And in the prosperity of the 
churches of Thurlngia lies the best proof that the prospects 
of that church are not unpromising, which follows in the 
course marked out by Herder. De Wette, and Hasc. 
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Whilst Rationalists and Supernatural ists carried on their 
warfare with each other, without either side being able to 
gain the victor)', because both represented a partial truth and 
shared false premises, a stronger than either came upon them, 
who struck into new courses. T refer to Schleikhmaciikk, from 
whose work, Vcr christliche Glanbe nach dm Grunds&tzen der 
ez'an^c/ise/u-n Kirche im Zusamnunhang dargesicUt (I'sX ed. 
iSji ; 2nd ed.. 1851), dates an epoch in the history of modern 
theology. The error common to both of these contending par- 
ties had been that they conceived the Christian faith as a num- 
ber of traditionary doctrines which appeared to stand in such 
hopeless opposition to the rational thought of modern times 
that one of the two must make room for the other ; the endless 
contention being — which of the two must yield, and how far ? 
Schleiermacher took the ground from under this contention 
by removing its main pre-supposition. The Christian faith, 
as he showed, docs not consist in any number of positive doc- 
trinal pro]K)sitions such as have arisen from intellectual reflec- 
tion upon that faith ; this faith is not a doctrine, or a system 
of doctrines, but a condition of devout feeling, a fact accord- 
ingly of inward experience, neither produced by thought nor 
depending on its existence, but, like all experience, simply an 
object to l)e observed and described. He took up, therefore, 
a position opposed to the standpoint of the Supernaturalists, 
on the one hand, by conceiving the Christian faith not as a 
doctrinal authority given us from without, but as an imvard 
condition of our &wn self-coitsciousTiess. which must be con- 
nected with the remaining contents of our consciousness and 
the laws of our mind. On this point .Schleiermacher occupies 
completely the position of modern idealism, for which there 
can be no truth that does not rise out of and answ<:r to the 
human mind. On the other hand, he maintained, in opposition 
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to the Rationalists, the view that the Christian faith is not a 
product of rational thinking, but a condition of the heart, a 
feeling preceding thought and supplied independently of it ; 
moreover, a feehng not of the devout individual only, but of 
the Christian, or specificdly of the Protestant, Church ; accord- 
ingly a fact not merely of individual experience, but of the 
common experience of a historical community ; an experience, 
therefore, which, like all positive experiences in history, must 
be received and intelligently described, while it cmnot and may 
not be reasoned away. 

From the basis of religious experience, therefore, Schleier- 
macher seeks to give an account of the Christian faith, sup- 
posing all along that his own religious experience is essentially 
the same as that of the Christian Church, at all events in the 
Protestant form of it. That this supposition can be taken as 
correct only with very considerable limitation, is what might 
be expected in the case of a man whose religious nature had 
been m his youth nurtured in the peculiar form of piety of the 
Moravian community, and whose mind had been formed by 
the study of Plato, Spinoza, Kant. Fichie, Jacobi, SchelHng, 
and who in his first work, his Dt'seourses oh Religwn, had 
appeared as a disciple of Komanticism. with its thoroughly 
modern form of thought. It may be allowed that in the two 
decades which lapsed between his Discourses and his Glattbens- 
lelin, Schleiennacher had thrown off the extravagances of 
Komanticism, and had brought his entire mode of thought 
much more into accord with the faith of the Church : still, it 
cannot be doubted, and his Glaiibcttslehrc shows it most plainly, 
that the varied elements of his rich education had a far-reaching 
influence upon his religious consciousness ; so that his religious 
feeling differed from that of the Church in some character- 
istic points. Accordingly, in spite of all his honest effort to 
harmonise and bring mto one the individual and the com- 
mon elements, his GlaubensUhre, which proceeds from this 
subjective experience, retains everywhere a marked indivi- 
dual character which could not make any direct claim to 
general acceptance in the Church. However, we must not on 
this account reproach Schlciermacher, when we remember that 
the same objection would in some degree have to be made to 
every attempt to give an account of the Christian faith from 
the standpoint of the present ; in fact, it must be pronounced 
really one of Schlcicrmacher's merits, that by his example he 
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aRscrted the claims of xndividualUy to a place in theology also, 
and put an end to th(; miserable delusion of ;i sole and exclu- 
sive possession of the truth. It is true that the perceptioa"! 
of this is yet far from bc:ing universal ; but 1 ventun* wjldly 
to assert [hat in future it will be regarded as a principal cri- 
terion of true theolc^ical education, that the theolcj^ian should 
remain conscious of the individuality of his way of looking at 
-.hings, and should renounce all claims to doctrinal authority of 
universal validity. 

The individual character of Schleiermachers theological 
system appears forthwith in his definition of religion, which 
had great influence also upon his doctrine of God. Religion, 
he teaches, is " the feeling of absolute dependence"; in our 
relation to the world our consciousness is aiways divided be- 
tween a feeling of relative freedom and a feeling of relative 
dependence, according as our active or [lassive states of mind 
I)n;domin.itc ; but when we rise above the interchange of these 
relative states of feeling to the unity of the higher conscious- 
ness, we get the feeling of an absolute dependence, which 
is one with the consciousness of God ; inasmuch as the source 
ai t/iis feeling, in which the antithesis of relative freedom and 
dependence vanishes, can only be the unconditioned cause of 
all conditioned interaction of beings, that is — ^God. Acute as 
this deductiim is, it cannot be said that it describes accurately 
«r fully the nature of the religious feeling, particularly in its 
Christian form. The religious fet:ling of reverence contains, 
together with the sense of dependence on God, the sense of 
(jbligation towards him, and of relationship and of exaltation 
to him ; in this devout consciousness there is in addition to 
the feeling of passive dependence also the feeling of moral 
alliance, and accordingly of a free relation of the will ; where- 
by the idea of God also obtains a much richer content than 
that of m<Te causality ; at the sjinie time the immediate reli- 
gious feeling can receive a different qtialilalh'c characterisa- 
tion, as the basis of the difference in relative value of the 
feelings belonging to various stiiges of religion ; whilst in the 
case c»f Schleiermacher's simple feeling of dependence nothing 
more is possible than a quantitative difference in the degree 
of strength possessed by the religious feeling in proportion to 
the secular consciousness. But it is clear that a merely quanti- 
tative estimate of the religious feeling, according to the strength 
of its presence in consciousness, is not sufficient for the deter- 
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mination of its qualitative value ; otherwise the devout feeling, 
for instance, of a Mohammedan would be equal to that of a 
Christian. I f we ask how Schlelemiacher came ti> give such 
a meagre account of religious feeling, emphasising what may 
be called the [ihysical side of dependence on an infinite cause, 
to the neglect of the moral side, represented in the feeling of 
alliance with a voluntary power related spiritually to ourselves, 
we can hardly be wrong in tracing the origin of this defect to 
the influence of the philosophy of Spinoza, whose (ognitio 
Dei itttuiliva is nothing else than the reference of all finite 
phenomena to the necessary causality of God. — that is, the feel- 
ing of our dependence upon It. This supposition is confirmed 
by Schieiermacher's doctrine of God, which is connected with 
his imperfect theory of the nature of religion. 

Having based his system of belief upon devout states of 
feeling, of which he is conscious as a member of the Church, 
for Schleiermacher the questions with which apologetics had 
usually been occupied lose their relative importance and appear 
in an entirely new light. Above all the Scriptures cannot, from 
his position, be any longer regarded as the foundation of faith. 
In the introduction to his dogmatic system, Schleiermacher 
hardly comes to speak of them at all. but deals with them under 
the head of the Church's means of grace. He regards them as 
a product of the Holy Spirit in as farasthe latter is the common- 
spirit {Gemeingeist) of the Church- This spirit has borne 
witness to Christ in the apostolic writings, not essentially 
otherwise than in later writings, only more at first hand, and 
more under the immediate impression of the Apostles" per- 
sonal acquaintance with Jesus, such as the men of a later 
generation did not enjoy. On this account the writings of 
the New Testament possess a special dignity as normative 
for all subsequent accounts of Christianity ; but not so the 
writings of the Old Testament ; since the connexion of Chris- 
tianity with the religion of the Old Testament is. according to 
Schleiermacher. only very loose and indirect. Speaking gene- 
rallv. It is not the reputation of the Scriptures upon which 
faitn in Christ rests, but this faith must be prc-supposed before 
a special reputation can be assigned to the Scriptures. Least 
of all may this reputation be based upon their inspiration, for 
.supposing even that the latter could be proved from the New 
Testament writings, the conviction of it would .still be very 
far from Christian faith, and could by no means directly pro- 
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duce it, since this faith can proceed only from the total imprt-s- 
sion of the personality of Jesus. The normative dignity of the 
New Testament writings rests solely upon the fact that that 
impression can be obtained from them, that they, therefore. 
truly transmit the image of Christ. On the otlier hand, the 
rcjjorts they contain of external miracles, which Jesus is said 
to have done or been the subject of. are matter for criticism. 
The miracles cannot be regarded, according to the usual 
habit, as supports of Christian faith, for the simple reason 
that they presuppose the latter, and must be understood 
by means of iu For as Christian faith finds in Christ the 
highest revelation, miracles may reasonably be expected of 
him (though they can be called such only relatively, as con- 
taining something extraordinary for contemporar)- knowledge 
of the connexion between physical and ment;il life), without 
at all taking them out of the realm of the regular and orderly- 
phenomena of nature. Though Schleiermacher nowhere 
off(;rs an express critique of the traditional doctrine of miracles, 
whether of the actuality or the ])ossibility of the recorded 
miracles, he still lays down the general principle that in the 
interests of religion the necessity can never arise of regarding 
an event as taken out of Its connexion with nature in conse- 
quence of its dependence on God. Even the miracles at the 
beginning and the end of the life of Jesus, which are so often 
looked upon in the Church as the foundation of faith in Christ, 
do not form, according to Schleiermacher. an essentia! part of 
faith in the person of Jesus, since his disciples already pos- 
sessed this faith, although they still knew nothing of those 
j>articular miracles. 

At the same time Schleiermacher does not altogether reject 
the idea of the miraculous, or the supernatural, or revelation. 
fAll these terms represent in his view facts of religious experi- 
ence which exceed ordinary experience ; but inasmuch as they 
are experiences of the religious emotions, which, it must be 
remembi:red, are part of human nature, they must also have a 
side related to nature, and can accordingly be supernatural only 
in a relative senst;. By revelation he understands the origi- 
nality of a religious phenomenon, whether it be in a personality 
or in life, of such moment as to form the foundation of a reli- 
gious community : this definition excludes both external com- 
munication and tradition, and also intentional invention and 
reflection, while it includes divine communication and promul- 



^tion. Only this communication must not be regarded as in 
the first instance a didactic influence upon the mind in the form 
of knowledge, but as the peculiar and extraordinary effect pro- 
duced by the total impression of a personality upon the general 
consciousness of those who come within its range ; which does 
not exclude direct instruction, but includes it only as one factor 
amongst others. In heathenism, too, such personalities must be 
looked upon as revelations of God, in whom the divine is like- 
wise lypicjilly made known in an original manner, and such as 
cannot be explained fnjm the immediate historical surroundings. 
Yet every such revelation is still only something relative, since 
only the universe as a whole could be called the absolute reve- 
lation, every individual phenomenon, however original it may 
be, being intelligible only from the general condition of the 
community to which it belongs. In any case, therefore, no 
claim of absolute truth can be made for any revelation, since 
this would involve a manifestation of God as he is in himself, 
whilst an effective manifestation of him can only give expres- 
sion to what he is in his relation to us. This is true also 
of Christianity. Its origin in the person of Jesus is super- 
natural in so far as the peculiar spiritual contents of his per- 
son cannot be explained from the natural surroundings of his 
life, but can have proceeded only from the general source of 
spiritual life by a creative act of God. But this supernatural 
origin is at the same time natural, in so far as the rise of a 
higher original life must be conceived as the effect of a power 
of development inherent in the race, a power which fmds 
expression, in conformity with divinely ordered laws, though 
laws hidden from us. in certain men at certain points, that by 
them the rest of mankind may be helped onwards. As the 
highest development of the spiritual power of our race the. 
unique phenomenon of Christ is not an absolute, but only 
a relative miracle. In the same way, that which is "above 
reason " in Christianity consists only in its transcending the or- 
dinary human reason, not in its exceeding the rational faculties 
of mankind at large, Christianity being in reality their highest 
perfection. And, again, the doctrinal propositions of the 
Christian faith are in so far beyond reason Jis their reIigiou.s 
content is not evolved from rational reflection, but is given as 
a special cvperience. which, like every other similar experience, 
can be received only by a love willing to behold it : out they 
are at the same lime perfectly rational, in as far as they must 
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conform to the same laws of logical thought to which all other 
propositions are subject. 

In these stiitements the relation of Schleiermacher to Ration- 
alism and Supernaturalism is very plainly presented. With 
the former he rejects the absolute miracle, and looks upon 
Christianity as a product of human nature, of its original spiritual 
energy, yet — and thereby he goes over to the position of the 
latter — not as the product of ordinary thought and reflection, 
but as an original creation of the highest development of 
man's rational nature ; and mon;over, as an unique historical 
phenomenon, which is embodied in the person of the Saviour, 
and has accordingly to be acknowledged as a positive fiict of 
revelation. Christian faith is, therefore, according to Schteier- 
macher, not merely faith in universjd religious or moral truths, 
but in the historical person of Jesus as the Saviour, whose 
characteristic influence is to produce in us the Christi.in con- 
sciousness of salvation. And hereby the business of Christian 
theology becomes for Sch!eierm;icher even mon: positive than 
for the Supernatural ists of thai lime : it has, according lo him. 
to describe faith in Christ as the Saviour, as given in the 
Christian Church, and to draw It out connectedly into the 
various doctrinal propositions therein implied : but it has 
nothing to do with other sciences and philosophy. D(^- 
mntlc propositions, he demands, ought to be "the outcome of 
the observation of religious states of feeling." and ought on no 
account to be mixed up nor confounded with speculative 
propositions which are due lo quite different interests. " Dog- 
matic theology will never stand as firmly upon its basis as the 
physical sciences have long done upon theirs, till the separation 
of the tw(» kinds of propositions is so complete that such a 
strange question, for instance, as whether the same proposition 
can be true in philosophy and false in theology, could not arise, 
for the reason that a proposition cannot occur in the one in 
the same form as it occurs in the other, but the difference must 
be presupposed however great the similarity may seem lo be." 
" The Protestant Church is convinced that the special shape 
peculiar to its doctrinal propositions is quite independent of 
all schools of philosophy, and does not owe its origin at all to 
any speculative interest, but solely to the satisfaction of im- 
mediate self-consciousness by means of the genuine and 
unadulterated institution of Christ." Neither will Schleier- 
macher admit that at the beginning of the formation of 
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Christian doctrine speculation had any influence on the subject 

matter of dogmatic propositions ; an opinion with which no 
historian of the present day will agree, seeing the influence of 
Greek speculation is plain enough in the theology of Paul or 
John! 

We have not here to ask whether the rigid separation of 
theology (rom philosophy demanded by Schleiermacher is 
possible, but whether he himself fully carried it out So far 
its the form of his doctrinal propositions goes, this is undoubt- 
edly the case ; he carefully avoids all reference to philosophical 
matter, and all direct and declared dependence on philosophical 
schfMjls and systems. Still, no one can fail to see that not 
only his own philosophical education generally, but also a 
definite philosophical system, exerted a profound influence 
upon his theology. Nor could his critical distinction between 
the form of ecclesiasticd doctrine and its religious siibject- 
niaiter. his appeal from the traditionary objects of faith to 
the religious subject's own inner life as the source of their 
origin, be conceivable apart from the school of critical idealism. 
And how could we explain the wide departure of Schlcier- 
machcr's doctrine regarding God and the world from that in 
vogue in the Church, and its close approach to the doctrine of 
Spinoza, if it had really been deduced simply from the con- 
sideration of the religious feelings of Christians ? Strauss, 
we must allow, was right whczi he said,' " None of the leading 
pro[)ositions of the first pan of Schleiermacher's Oiaubaislehre 
can be fully understmid save as they are re-translated into the 
formul.-e of Spinoza, from which they were originally taken. 
The relation of God to the world (which forms the basis of 
his entire theology), according to which both God and world 
are conceived as equal magnitudes, only that the former is the 
absolute and undivided unity, while the latter is the unity divided 
and differentiated, can be explained only from the relation of 
the tiaiiira naiurans to the nalura naUirala of Sjiinoza." 

In a note in his Glaubenslehre. Schleiermacher incidentally 
throws out the passing but pregnant remark, that pantheism 
is consistent with religion if it is only meant to represent 
some form of theism, and the word is not simply a masked 
materialistic negation of theism. " If we keep pantheism to 
ihe customary formula, One and All, even then God and the 
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world remain distinct, at least in point of function ; and there- 
fore a pantheist of this kind, when he rejjards himself as part 
of the world, feels himself with this All dependent on that 
which is the One." There can be no doubt but that Schleier- 
macher has here characterised his own view of God and the 
world, as it is presented best of all in his Dtalektik. but plainly 
enough in his Glaubetulekre. At the beginning of his work, 
in the deduction of the idea of God from the feeling of 
dependence. Schleiermacher lays emphasis on the point that 
the word " God " is only an expression for the " whence" of 
our absolute dejiendence, but is by no means given or to be 
conceived as an <tbject : to conceive of God apart from the 
world would be empty mythology. God is the correlative 
unity to the multiplicity presented as the world. Creation and 
Preservation are forms of expression for the eternal causality 
or omnipotence of God, which is so completely represented in 
the totality of being, that in the divine omnipotence there is 
no excess of potentiality beyond the totality of the actual, nor 
in the latter anything in excess of the former. Omnijjotence 
and the totality of natural causes arc commensurate, the former 
never coming in the place of the latter to meet a defect, but 
everything exists and arises solely and wholly by means of the 
natural system of things ; so that each thing existing by virtue 
of all, and all things entirely by the divine omnipotence, all 
things undivided subsist through one. This is, in fact, ;m 
exact formulation of the "immanence" of God as taught by 
Spinoza. But Schleiermacher holds not only Spinoza's theory 
of immanence, but also his idea of substance, with its simple 
unity of being and operation to the exclusion of all definitions. 
In his view the divine attributes do not denote any distinc- 
tions in God. or even so much as an objective difference in his 
relation to the world ; which would be to conceive God as a 
multitude of functions, and therewith. Schleiermacher thinks, 
to bring God into the region of antitheses ; but they denote 
only the various modes in which we refer our feeling of dejien- 
dence to God, different aspects in which God's causality (in 
itself simple) presents itself to our consciousness. That is, 
as neither in time nor space, but as conditioning both, this 
divine causality is his omnipresence and eternity ; as in extent 
one with the totality of natural causes though differing in 
form, it is his omnipotence ; as living or spiritual caus;dity, it 
is called his omniscience : in relation to our moral conscious- 
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ness, it is his holiness or justice, inasmuch as together with 
sin we have conscience, and connect the feeling of guilt with 
CTiI — and both in virtue of divine arrangement : in relation 
to the consciousness of salvation, the divine causality becomes 
love and wisdom. All these distinctions, therefore, are con- 
fined to the human consciousness of God, and have no founda- 
tion in the objective nature of God, which does not admit of 
any distinctive qualifications, as they would only contradict the 
infinity of God, according to Schleiennach^r ; in full agree- 
ment with Spinoza's can(>n, Omnis dilerminaiio est negatio. 
An absolutely simple causality of this kind, in which there is 
no distinction between /ojfic and facere. faccre and vclU, velle 
and scire, nor any succession of acts and states, but everj-thing 
is simply one eternal act. is at all events not a personality, 
nor can it scarcely be thought of as spiritual being, having 
nothing in common with anything which constitutes for us the 
spiritual ; it is in reality simply operative power, like Spinoza's 
substance. From the first it has been remarked that this 
conception of God fails to meet the need of the Christian 
religious consciousness ; nor was Schlciermacher able to bring 
it into harmony with the religious consciousness in any other 
way than by reducing the latter to the mere feeling of depen- 
dence, thereby detracting from its moral side as we saw above 
(p. 105), It is therefore certain thai Schleiennacher cannot be 
regarded as the unprejudiced interpreter of the universal, still 
less of the Christian, religious experience, in his treatment of 
the primary ideas of religion and God, but that he has reduced 
them to the dimensions of his philosophical system. 

And how did he [lossibly find a transition from this basis 
to the Christian faith, and make the account of this, rather 
Spinozlstic than Christian, conception of God a description of 
the religious consciousness of the Christian community ? By 
identifying the antithesis between the consciousness of God 
and sense-con.sciousness (answering to the opposition in 
Spinoza of the reason to the imagination) with that between 
sin and salvation of the Christian consciousness. This 
identification was effected thus : the predominance of the 
sense-consciousness over the consciousness of God, or the 
hindrance of the latter by the former, becomes to us the 
consciousness of sin and religious unhappiiiess, or the need of 
salvation ; while, on the contrary-, the predominance of the 
God -consciousness over the sense-consciousness, in which 
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every act of the latter is determined by the former, becomes 
to us the consciousness of the removal of th;it hindrance, or 
of salvation, of the strength and blessedness of the higher 
self-consciousness. Between the one and the other of these 
two stales of feeling lies the entire life of the religious 
consciousness. But while the condition of the hindered con- 
sciousness of God is the general experience of mankind, the 
condition of the delivered and unhindered consciousness is the 
s]>ecial experience of the Christian Church, and is the operation 
of its Founder. Thus what is primarily a difference within 
consciousness becomes likewise an objective difference between 
mankind in its natural condition, as needing salvation, and 
mankind as Christian and siived. It is easy to perceive that 
these conditions, described by Schlciermacher as "sin and 
salvation," are really what Spinoza described, in the last two 
bfKiks of his Ethics as thi; servilus ct libertas humana, and 
what is by Kant called the supremacy of the lower, sensuous, 
and of the higher, rational, desires. The difference is simply 
that the transition from the one condition to the other is in the 
view of the philosophers made as a psychological and ethical 
process within the consciousness and by virtue of its natural 
human constitution ; whilst in the system of our theologian the 
change appears as an historical process in the consciousness 
of human society, having its origin and effective cause in a 
definite point of human history. If it is true that the human 
race is the macrocosmic type of individual life, the right to 
identify the various states of the religious personal conscious- 
ness with the different phases of the historical development of 
humanity cannot be disputed ; but then neither can the logical 
inference be avoided, that the same laws and forces which 
condition the change of states in the individual will also 
produce the analogous change in the historical life of the race, 
without calling in the aid of special and unique causes alien 
to all customary experience. We shall subsequently see 
what treatment this inference met with in Schleiermacher's 
theological system. 

The antithesis of sin and salvation, or grace, is made by 
Schlciermacher the basis of the disposition of the second or 
special part of his treatise, after he had in the first part 
treated of tht; religious consciousness without reference to this 
antithesis, or the fundamental questions of God and the uni- 
verse and the original perfection of man. In each part the 
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materials are arranged so that the religious consciousness as 
such is first described, and then the doctrines concerning the 
world and God that are therein implied. As regards the 
doctrine concerning God. there is the disadvantage in this 
arrangement, that the doctrine is nowhere dealt with con- 
nectedly, but only in fnigments here and there ; which, it must 
be allowed, offered the advantage of veiling the want of an 
objective conception of God. In other respects this arrange- 
ment involves a number of difficulties : for instance, the 
Chrlslology falls under the account of the Christian conscious- 
ness, whilst it ought surely to have an historical object as its 
subject-matter ; again, the doctrine of the Church is placed 
under the declarations of the Christian consciousness regard- 
ing the world. The eschatology is handled in loose connec- 
tion with the rest of the work as a "prophetic article," 

Sin, Schleicrmacher describes as the opposition of the flesh 
to the spirit, as the hindrance of the higher self-conscious- 
ness, or God-consciousness, by the lower, sensuous or finite 
consciousness. It has its natural rise in the priority of man's 
sensuous development to his spiritual development, and of 
his intellectual development to his power of will. It is there- 
fore the inevitable outcome of human nature as such, and not 
an external inheritance from Adam. By the first sin of the 
first parents no alteration of the nature of the human race was 
brought about, which would have been imjwssible, but that 
first sin was only the first appearance of the sinfulness which 
is a property of human nature as such, and was to be looked 
for in tfie first parents. The ecclesiastical doctrine of two 
consecutive stales, status mlegritalis and status corrttptiottis, 
must therefore be interpreted as the two sides of man's original 
]K:rfection, both of which always belong contemporaneously 
to our nature, or of the endowment with God-consciousness and 
of an original sinfulness, or sensuous weakness. Rational as 
this re- interpretation of the traditional doctrines of the primi- 
tive state and the fall undoubtedly is, it must be remarked that 
Schleiemiacher's view of the nature of sin is as unsatisfactory 
as the essentially similar view of Spinoza, according to 
which evil is only defective power in the reason over sense- 
affections ; whereas a true analysis of the moral consciousness, 
uninfluenced by philosophical prepossessions, will always 
discover in evil a conflict of the selfish individual will with the 
obligations of the law of the whole, and therein a self-contradic- 



tion within the mind Itself, not merely a contradiction biitwetui 
mind and sense. With great dialectical acutcncss, Schleier- 
macher brings the other traditionary articles under this head 
into accord with his totally different premises. He adopts 
without reserve the position that the sinfulness inherent in the 
nature of the human race must be regarded as a total inability 
to do good, which, while it must not be exaggerated so as to 
cancel the capability of salvation, is still so far infinite that it 
cannot be completely removed even by the power of salvation. 
Guilt must also, according to Schleiermacher, attach to original 
or hereditary sin, it being reckoned not to each man in his 
individual capacity, but to the race as the common guilt of a 
common act ; so that the consciousness of it always involves 
at the same time the general human need of salvation. Finally, 
Schleiermacher goes even a step beyond the traditionary 
doctrines in maintaining that actual sin proceeds to such 
an extent from original sin. that in the entire sinful race 
not a single moment occurs in which contradiction of the 
God -consciousness is wholly absent. Accordingly the dif- 
ference in point of merit amongst men must not, according 
to him. be sought in the various degrees of their sin, but 
solely in their nearer or more distant relation to salvation ; 
an assertion in which appears the same subordination as 
in Spinoza of the moral point of view to that abstract level- 
ling conception of evil as the general malum metapkysicam 
of the finite. 

Schleiermacher's soteriology starts from the position, that 
we are conscious in the Christian community that our God-con- 
sciousness constantly advances so as to gradually overcome the 
hindrances proceeding from the sense-consciousness, attended 
by the corresponding approach to the condition of blessedness. 
But since this advancement cannot originate in the life of sin 
common to humanity, where nothing but unhappiness is 
developed, it must, Schleiermacher at^ues, have its origin in 
the new common life of the community founded by Jesus, and 
be accordingly traced back to the saving activity of Jesus as its 
cause. The question arises therefore. To be the cause of such 
an effect, what must the person of Jesus have been ? The 
answer is : Our experience as Christians of the increasing 
strength of our God-consciousness could proceed from the 
person of Jesus only if this consciousness was actually present 
m him in absolute measure ; that is, only if the ideal type of 
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religion was in him historical, and his entire life was that of 
the religious model, person and idea in his case perfectly 
corresponding. As this typical, model man. according to 
Schlciermacher's exposition, Christ was distinguished from all 
Other men by his essential sliilessnessand absolute perfection, 
which excluded not only all actual sin, but also all possibility 
of it, and accordingly everything like a moral struggle ; and 
■ further, by his freedom from error, having never himself 
originated an erroneous notion, nor adopted one from others 
as one of his convictions. This perfect God-consciousness 
of Christ must be regarded as properly God in him, and as 
the one perfect revelation of God in the human race. In 
this respect his person was a miraculous phenomenon in the 
common life of .sin, not to be explained by that life itself, but 
only by a new creative act of God. which may be called a 
second creation, or rather completion of creation, being really 
one with the first creation, as part of the same universal system 
of nature. It is this only — that the phenomenon of Christ 
had its cause in a creative act. or an original attainment of 
the human race as unaffected by sin. — which Schlelermacher 
regards as the true essence of the doctrines of the supern.itural 
origin of his life ; while, on the other hand, the suspension of 
the natural parental participation in the origination of his life 
adds nothing of essential moment to the matter. In general, 
the miraculous in the person of Jesus must not be conceived 
in such a way as to negative the sameness of his nature and 
ours. Though it may trace its origin to the miraculous (in 
the above sense), the complete historical character of his 
subsequent life must still be held fast- To this belongs the 
gradual unfolding of his powers, including the spiritual ones, 
save th.at this will have proceeded without contradictions and 
.struggles, as the constant and regular passage from the in- 
nocence of childhood to full spiritual vigour : further, his. 
specific nationality, the qualification of his ideas and actions 
by the habits of thought of his nation and his age, although 
it is not allowed that his personal activity, but only his re- 
ceptivity, W.1S subject to this limitation. In so far, Schleier- 
macher grants that further progress in advance of the 
historical form of the appearance of Jesus, as this was con- 
ditioned by temporal and national limitations, is not only 
possible, but a fiict ; but this is not an advance beyond his 
essential nature, which will, on the contrary, be only more 
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and more fully brought out by the progressive development 
of the Christiuu world. Schlcicrmacht-r thus makes evidt-rnly 
the well-known distinction between the ideal principle which 
was revealed in Jesus and the form the principle takes as a 
historical phenomenon. In the communication of the principle 
itself consists the work of Christ : his work as Saviour is 
that of imparting to others the strength of his consciousness 
of God ; his work as Reconciler is the communication of the 
happiness of this consciousness; effects which were at first 
the immediate work of Christ, but subsequently could only 
be produce*! by the continued operation of his spirit and 
example in the mind of believers. To the ecclesiastical dogma 
of vicarious satisfiiction, Schlciermacher attaches the following 
meaning : Christ made satisfaction in so far that a source of 
inexhaustible blessing was opened in his person and activity 
as Founder of the Church ; but this satisfaction is not vicarious, 
inasmuch as the blessinc of it belongs only to those who .ilso 
enter into fellowship with Christ ; to his sufferings, on the 
other hand, a vicarious chiiracter attaches, since by virtue of 
his sinlessness, his own person would have been beyond the 
reach of the universal calamity connected with sin : but this 
form of substitution is not satisfaction, individuals in the 
Christian community having, as we all know, still themselves 
to suffer. In other words Schleiermacher rejects the idea of 
a transcendental reconciliation through the atoning sufferings 
of Christ as the representative of mankind before God. and 
puts in its place the historical view of the matter, according 
to which Christ by the total impression of his personality 
had such a strengthening and beatifying influence on men's 
religious consciousness that they felt themselves saved and 
reconciled, that is, delivered, or gradually being delivered, 
from the hindering and miserable contradiction between the 
higher and lower self-consciousness. It is this stronger con- 
sciousness of God, proceeding from Christ, which, as the 
consciousness of the Christian community, is the "holy Spirit" 
As the God-consciousness of Christ is the divine in him. so 
the holy Spirit " is the union of the Divine Being with human 
nature in the form of the common spirit of the community, as 
animating the collective life of believers." The holy Spirit, 
therefore, is the same saving principle in the community that 
primarily appeared in the person of Jesus in the form of an 
individual life ; and the saving work of this principle is the 
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production, in those individuals who open themselves re- 
ceptively to it. of a life of invigorated and feliciuted God- 
consciousness similar to that which was typically present in 
Jesus. In this consists " conversion and jusiiftcation," the 
two aspects of " regeneration." in which a new religious con- 
sciousness is produced in the believer by the common Chris- 
tian spirit of the community, and a new life, or " sanctification." 
is prepared for. 

Looked at from this point, Schleiermacher's soteriology 
does not in principle diBer from Kant's philosophical dtxrtrine. 
and that of his followers, according to which the victory of 
the good principle over the bad, or of reason over sense, is 
effected by " faith in the ideal Son of God," — that is. by the 
reception of the divine idea of man into the heart and the 
quickening of the divine spirit in man. In both systems 
salvation is an inward process in man, the deliverance of his 
higher divine being from the hindrances of his lower nature ; 
ajid both agree also in regarding this inward deliverance and 
renewal tn the individual life as evoked and sustained by the 
moral community, the foundation of which must be traced to 
Jesus, There is, finally, agreement in regarding this common 
spirit of the higher religious and moral life as having proceeded 
from the Founder of this community with original energy and 
purity, and as therefore to be beheld in his person as in a 
t)'pical example for imitation. But while the philosophers 
generally go no further, and see no cause for supposing that 
the relation of this idwd principle to the human personality in 
the jKrrson of Jesus was essentially different from what it is 
in other men, Schleiermacher feels obliged to trace the origin 
of this common Chrisibn spirit to a [Krrsonality of unique 
perfection, or sinlesaness and freedom from error. But he 
has failed to show either the congruit)' of this supposition 
with the sameness of Christ's nature and ours or any good 
ground for the logical necessity of the supposition itself. For 
all that he alleges with regard to the experiences of the Chris- 
tian community as to the common spirit of a strengthened 
and felicitated God-consciousness — experiences which con- 
fessedly never go beyond a /•r/aZ/tr approximation to perfection 
and felicity — by no means presup]K)ses an origin of absolute 
quantitative perfection of God-consciousness, the psychological 
possibility of which is exceedingly problematic ; but that 
experience is fully accounted for on the supposition of the in- 
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^ward qualitative truth of the God-consciousness which is presenb 
in the community as a fact of experience. Schleiermacheq 
had previously himself acknowledged that the inward quali^ 
tative truth of a religious principle must not be at once con- ' 
foundi'd with the personal perfection of its first preacher. In 
Khis Discourses he had pronounced tlie confounding of the 
"fundamental fact in which a religion takes its rise with the 
fundamental idea of this religion itself a "great mistake," 
which has misled almost everybody and given a false direction 
^to the view of almost all religions. But it cannot be denied 
^that this mistiike lies at the basis of his own dogmatic theory 
of the ideal person of Christ. That he couid thus deceive him- 
self on this point may be psychologically explained from the 
peculiar personal wants of his religious nature, in which the 
Moravian im|)ressions of his early days continued to operate. 
And for the practical value of his theological system that error 
worked advantageously, without doubt, helping as it did 
(o bring it into line with ecclesiastical tradition. It is true 
that what was in Schleierm.ichcr's case an inconsequence, 
based on individual peculiarities, was made by others the 
princip;il thing and the starting-point of a positive retrognide 

N movement in dogmatics. 
It remains to stite the chief points of Schleiermachers 
doctrine of the Church, its essential characteristics, and its 
origin and consummation. He rejects the traditionary distinc- 
ion between the visible and the invisible Church, as contra- 
dictor)' terminologj' ; for what is invisible is not actually the 
Church, and what is the Church Is not invisible. The proper 
meaning of this distinction he finds very justly in the re- 
lation of the operative Christian spirit in the Church to the 
natural, sinful elements, or the world, still present in it, — 
t is, in the opposition of the spirit and the tiesh. transferred 
to the whole body of the Church. It is only to the first aspect 
of the Church that the predicates of unity, universality, sanc- 
tity, and infallibility are to be applied ; to the historical form 
of it. on the other hand, only so far as it is actually approxi- 
mating to its ideal Amongst the means of grace, "prayer 
in the name of Christ" is admirably handled. It represents 
the common desire and will of the Church as directed to the 
consummation of the kingdom of God, and its presentiment 
of what is truly salutarj', having in so far the promise of being 
heard. But this must not be conceived as involving anything 
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approaching a magical influence upon the divine will, such 
prayer having simply a strengthening effect upon the pray- 
ing community itself. The sacraments are treated from the 
standpoint of the union of the Lutheran and the Reformed 
(Calvinistic and Helvetian) confessions ; with a rejection of 
taitreme views, various forms of the idea of a sacrament are 
admitted; Schleiermacher's own view approaches most closely 
the spiritual form of the Reformed confessions. Under infant 
baptism, the addition to the rite, which has importance pri- 
marily for the Church only, of a personal confession on the 
part of the candidate on reaching the adult age (confirmation) 
is demanded, as necessary for completing the sacramental 
means of grace. 

To the most subdc and acute portions of his work belongs 
bis treatment of the doctrine of election. As early as 1819, 
Schleiermacher had published an essay in defence of the 
Calvinistic doctrine on this head, the fundamental ideas of 
which are worked out in his Glauhcnslehre in a somewhat 
modified form and with more of an eirenical than apologetic 
purpose. The distinction between elect and non-elect is based 
certainly upon " divine predetermination, which may not be 
made dependent on foreknowledge, as thereby the divine 
causality would be made conditional ; at the same time the 
articles of predetermination and foreknowledge have equal 
right to be retained side by side, inasmuch as they represent 
simply different ways of looking at the same thing." (This 
reminds us of the way in which Spinoza, in his Theotoguo- 
Poiilual Treatise, explains the divine determination as identi- 
cal with the divine knowledge.) Nevertheless, Schleiermacher 
relieves the harshness of the Calvinistic doctrine by limiting 
the dualism of elect and non-elect to the historical form of 
the kingdom of God, and denying its validity as the definitive 
end of things. In the course of historical development, it is 
a necessary law thai all cannot be at the same time received 
into the Christian community, but some are preferred la 
others, who are for the time put back. This distinction is 
founded on the general relation of the kingdom of God to the 
world, and is accordingly presupposed in the divine order of 
things. But it is not an absolute, but only a relative differ- 
ence, between an earlier and a later reception into the sphere 
of the operations of divine grace. This temporary difference 
will sometime cease in a final universal salvation : with this 
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consolatory outlook faith rises above the apparent harshness 
of the doctrine of election, without in any way Jetting go the 
unconditionality of (he divine decrees. 

With these prophetic glances into the future of the con- 
summation of the Church. " the jirophetlc articles," as 
Schlciermacher entitles his cschatologic.il sections, are occu- 
pied more closely. At the commencement he makes the general 
observation, that the description of the perfected condition of 
the Church, since it does not arrive in the course of human 
life on the earth, is directly of use only ;is the model towards 
which we ought to approximate. He then proceeds to say of 
the belief in personal immortality, that it is not connected in 
general with faith in God, for it was possible to expound the 
latter without reference to it. It is also possible to conceive 
a resignation of individual immortality based, not upon a 
materialistic denial of the spirit, but upon a humble conscious- 
ness of the limitation of all individual life ; with such a view, 
the supremacy of the God -consciousness would be perfectly 
consistent, while it would also require the purest morality and 
spirituality of life. On the other hand, there may be an irre- 
ligious, eucbtmoiiislic form of faith in immortality : for instance, 
" whenever the faith is postulated on behalf of retribution 
only." " If, therefore, it must be admitted that the continu- 
ance of personal existence may be rejccte<J in a form ()rom|)tecl 
mure thoroughly by godliness than is the case with other 
forms of its adoption, the connexion of this belief with the 
consciousness of God as such cannot be maintained." Kut 
though faith in immoruility is not directly connected with 
faith in God. it is still connected with faith in Christ, in 
so far ;is Christ's promise of the lasting fellowship of his 
followers wiih himself presupposes, not only his. but also 
our own personal immortality (but this is probably only a 
less simple form of the truth, that the hope of immorlaliiy is 
based upon the Christian consciousness of the indestructible 
salvation of the devout children of God). As regards the 
conceptions of the Church as to the future life and the con- 
summation of all things, in Schleiemiacher's opinion, they 
ought to have a place in dogmatic thet>Iogy only as "ten- 
tative efforts of an insuflficiently authorised faculty of surmise 
{/4AMun^stfrmti^tn), in conjunctitm with the reasons for and the 
considerations against them." The difficulties of the doctrines 
appear to him es[KcialIy that the conceptions formed of the 
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consummated condition of the whole Church, and again of 
the perfected condition of individual souls after death, nowhere 
fully agree together ; it is as difficult to conceive of the con- 
summated Church, after the analogy of the present one. as in 
continual development, as it is to think of it as completed and 
so without movement, the latter condition presenting no ends 
for active work for one another. The only course left for us. 
therefore, in this matter is to put the imagination, to whose 
sphere all these things that arc foreign to our present experi- 
ence pertain, under the protection of exegetical science, and 
to work up the materids which it supplies. 

At the end of the work is added a section on the Trinity. 
It follows of itself from what has already been said on 
Schleiermacher's doctrine as to the divine attributes, th:it he 
cuuld not acknowledge hypostatic distinctions in the Divine 
licing. His dialectical critique of the ecclesiastical doctrine 
of the Trinity is as admirable as the historical estimate of the 
various motives which led to the construction of this doctrine 
is unsatisfactory. It is undoubtedly correct that the doctrine 
is not a direct utterance as to the Christian self-consciousness, 
but only a combination of several of such, — namely, of our 
union with God by the revelation of Christ, and by the com- 
mon spirit of the Christian Church. Schleiermacher explains, 
therefore, the Trinity modal isttcally of the various forms of 
the revelation of God, and justifies his procedure by an appeal 
to the eirly example of the Sabellians. 

The entire theology of the last half-century, as far as it seeks 
at all to remain in touch with critical thought, has been in 
some degree or other influenced by the theological system of 
Schleiermacher. But of the numWrs who called themselves 
disciples of Schleiermacher, it has been only a very few who 
h.-ive succeeded in m.iintaining that combination of keen logical 
thinking, inward devoutness of feeling, and close sympathy 
with the life of the Church, which constituted the chief char- 
acteristics of the master. In the case of the majority, iho 
requirements of their personal devout feeling, and still more 
regard to the real or su|)posed wants of the churches, pre- 
vailed to such an extent as to lead them to put on one side 
the critical element in the theology of Schleiermacher, and to 
use his formula: rather for the puqHJse of hiding or modifying 
the difficulties of the sitpranaturalistic theology than to en- 
courage them to advance beyond the old standpoint along the 
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new paths of the master. It is true this "positive mediating 
thtH)Uigy " {positive Vcrmiltlungstheologie) rendered the ser- 
vice to Church life of softening the old antitheses, of bringing 
parties nearer to each other, and. in opposition to the narrow- 
ness of strict confessional ism, of giving efteci in the Church 
to a certain breadth of religious views, together with warmth 
of devout feeling. But as regards scientific theology, it m-irks, 
in general, not so much an advance beyond as a falling back 
behind Schleicrmacher. even though we must admit that in 
some points its divergence from him was justified. 

In the System der (krisilichen Lebre^ by Ciirl Immanuel 
Nitzsch. in the Dogmalik (left unfinished) of Twesten. in UII- 
mann's works on the Sinlessness of Christ and the Nature of 
Christianity, in Julius Milller's book on Sin, and in other 
representatives of this school, the prevailing aim is to save as. 
much as possible of the traditional matter of the ecclesiastical 
dt^mas, while softening down their offensive features by forms 
of expression borrowed from Schlejerniacher's theolog)-. Nor 
in this effort w;is there wanting, on the part of the above- 
named theologians, either learning or dialectical ingenuity : 
what they lacked was critical power and simple thoroughness, 
and con.sistency of logical thought. The one amongst thcin 
who possessed most independence of thought wits Nitzsch ; 
but his desire to be profound caused him to sacrifice clearness, 
and his affected brevity often issued in oracular ambiguity. 
He took as his starling- point the fundamental thought of 
Schleiprmacher, that religion is not doctrine but life, direct 
consciousness, feeling. At the same time he sought to bring 
religious feeling into closer connexion with knowledge and 
volition than Schleicrmacher had done ; he laid spcciaf stress 
— and justly — on the recognition of a necessary and radical 
union of religion with morality, treating both dogmatics and 
ethics tc^ether accordingly in his System der christlichen 
Lehre. In his exposition of the idea of revelation, the origi- 
nality, the new beginning of a religious phenomenon in the life 
of humanity, is made the prime feature, and then follows what 
promises to be an extension of the idea so as to embrace 
heathen religions, as far as they can be conceived as an 
education for Christianity ; but, after all, this preparation for 
Christianity was only negative and ideal, while the positive 
and real preparation is to be found only in the facts and events, 
of Old Testament history. With the supranaiuralists. Nitzsch 



places miraciesand prophecies principally amongst the specific 
facts of revelation. Mimcles are to be regarded as super- 
natural, creative acts ; yet not as unnatural or contrary to law, 
but only as a higher nature in the lower one. Indeed, he does 
not hesitate to say, " Miracles and nature, though distinct, 
cannot be sejxirated ; for the complete idea of nature involves 
that of miracle, and the true idea of miracle that of nature." 
Irreconcilable conceptions are to be reconciled by thus playing 
fast and lo<ise with words! So with reference to prophecy, at 
first the rational point of view is presented, that prophecy has 
essentially to do with the divine in history and relates to the 
kingdom of God as a whole, not to the details of outward 
events. Nevertheless, prediction of single events of the 
future, though only to a "moderate" extent, must not be 
excluded from prophecy. The fulfilment of prophecy, how- 
ever, must not be conceived as a complete "consequence," 
but as an analogical or typical correspondence, which admit 
,ilso of a repeated and gradual fulfilment. That is, we have 
the confusion of two totally opposite points of view : on the 
one hand, development in accordance with law. and on the 
other, a supernatural prediction of accidental details. For 
Scripture, too. Nitzsch demands a "completely unique union 
of the divine word with the human, a quite peculiar economy," 
by which the miraculous character of an infallible authority 
is secured to the Bible. Thus in his Frolegomena, to go no 
further, the standpoint of Schleiermachcr is absolutely put 
back to that of the supranaiuralists ; and the same, thing 
occurs in the body of the work, especially in his Ckrislolo^y. 
Twf^sTEN, it is true, excels Nitzsch in the formal clearness of 
his reasoning, though the material weakness of his incon- 

fnious principles is thereby made only the more obvious, 
lis Dogmalik der Etfaugcliseh-Luthensehett Kircht, of 
which, however, only the first pari, as far as the doctrine of 
the angels, has appeared, is a surprising attempt to deduce the 
ideas of the orthodoxy of the seventeenth century from the 
religious feelings of the modern consciousness, in which 
attempt not ail the arts of a sophistic scholasticism avail to 
bridge the wide chasm which parts the two points of view. 
In Julius MCli.kk the scholasticism was carried so far as to 
revive the ancient Gnostic theory of the fall of man before 
idl time, a theory which found no favour amongst his theo- 
logic^d friends. Other representatives of this suprnnaturalistic 
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Mediating Theology will come before us subsequently, either 
amongst thi: apologists in opposition to Strauss, or amongst 
tht; speculative eclectics. 

The only theologian among the immediate pupils of 
Schleiermacher who nas taken up his ideas in their purity and 
developed them with independence, is Ai.kxandkk Sciuvkizlr, 
The significance which he ascribes to his master sG/auAeus/e/it'c. 
and the direction in which he seeks to further develop it, he 
has clearly stated in the introductory paragraph of his own 
Christliche Glaubenstchrc nach protcstantisehcn Grundsalzen 
(1863-73). "The distinctive nature of Schleiermacher's 
theological system is a subjectivity open and free towards the 
true objectivity, or an objectivity such as can really live in the 
devout subject and make itself felt as the truth. That which 
marks the present stage of our development in the Church, 
which has been far more widely reached than is openly 
confessed, is not Schleiermacher's person and his dogmatic 
labours, but the freedom in appropriating traditional dogm:ts 
which was evinced by him as an obligation upon our time 
generally, and which has since Schleiermacher been still more 
urgently imposed upon us as a duty. Unmistakably our age 
needs and demands a free devcltjpmcnt of theology as well as 
of piety, of congregations as well as of the Church, a free, 
independent sphere for the religious life, a system of religious 
belief which represents the faith that is really believed and 
believable, a conscious advance beyond dogmatism and 
dogmatics." Theology must not take its matter merely from 
the Scriptures, nor merely from the ecclesiastical creeds, nor 
again merely from the reason, in so far as it has not been 
brought under the influence of Christian experience ; but from 
the faith itself of the Protestant Church, that is, the devout 
consciousness, as far as it has been brought under the influence 
of the general experience of the I'rotestant Church in its 
historical development. The common Christian life of the 
churches is the sphere in which alone Christian experiences 
can adequately arise. Our faith is based upon Christian experi- 
ence. It is accordingly never merely feeling, but always like- 
wise thought and impulse. i.e., tends to pass into doctrine and 
action, e.specially as the feeling itself arises in consequence 
of doctrine and action, or is produced and detennined in 
us as Christian feeling. Although rtrligious feeling is the 
primary and original element of subjective piety, on the other 



hand it is neither an isolated thing, inasmuch as it can only be 
made intelligible by its expression in doctrine and practice, 
nor is it what it is save through the influence of the religious 
practices and teaching by which we are surrounded. As little 
as the non-ego can be construed from the pure ego cin a 
definite, clear, and complete system of faith be deduced from 
the devout ego, that is, from the emotions of the ego which 
we call feelings, without the incorporation, consciously or 
unconsciously, of the objective experiences of the Church 
which are represented in its doctrines. It is true that 
Schleiermacher desired this, but he identified his own devout 
feelings too much with those of the Church. It is an 
excellence of Schweizer's GlaiibensUhre that a definite dis- 
tinction is drawn in it between subjective and objective faith, 
and a mutual inteniction and regulation of both is maintained. 
Connected with this is a further difference by which Schweizer 
gave fuller development to the theology of Schleiermacher on 
ihe speculative side. If devout feeling is the source from 
which doctrines are derived, it cannot be also the canon by 
which these doctrinal statements are to be judged. For this 
pur]>ose devout feeling is an element too indefinite, variable, 
purely subjective, with regard to which it is impossible to be 
sufficiently certain either as to the measure of its agreement 
with the feeling of the Church or as to its intrinsic truth. 
Not only must its place in the development of Christian piety 
be in each case proved, a condition which Schleiermacher did 
not sufficiently observe, but it must also be determined from 
another side than the historical one — by the ideal of religion 
itself, since we arc by Christian experience placed in a position 
to find and recognise that ideal. The moral and religious 
perfection of m^in is an ideal which lives within our souls, 
having been aroused and fostered by Christian experience 
especially, and taking definite shape in our conceptions, it 
helps to determine our religious feelings also. Whatever 
contradicLs this ideal in our traditionary religion cannot be to 
us the truth ; Christianity, whatever impure and perishable 
accretions may have sometimes accidently adhered to it, is 
essentially one with the ideal of perfect religion, and must 
therefore take the form called for by this ideal .is well as by 
Christian experience. As in objective knowledge generally, 
the truth is csUibiishcd by the agreement of empirical 
observation with the idea obtained by the ^leculatlve method. 
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so in religion certain truth is reached by the i^reement of 
experience with the religious idea. The excellence of 
Christianity, which guarantees for it imperishable duration, is 
that in its essential matter it coincides with the idea of perfect 
religion, and simply seeks to realise it. Christianity comes to 
its true self, not in the reason of rationalism, but in the ideal 
of perfect piety. The one proper canon of truth, to be 
followed by theology in its criticism of traditionary matter, is 
to compare the historical form with the idea, and to require 
the approximation of the former to the latter. It is precisely 
the excellence of this canon of truth that it is not one so 
definitely formulated as, for instance, the A[)ostles' Creed ; 
for no period is in a position to produce an infallible formula 
to serve as the canon of truth for all the future. This amon 
must be itself subject to improvement, advancing with 
universal and Christian knowledge. The ideal of perfect 
godliness will be perceived more purely and fully in proportion 
as Christian experience advances, since our ideals are brought 
to life and full consciousness by means of the experience that 
answers to them. Guidance into more truth takes place in the 
interaction of progressive Christian experience and of the 
ideal of absolute religion and morality, rendered growingly 
perfect through that experience, so that whatever does not 
satisfy that ideal cannot be genuinely Christian, however long 
it may have dogmatic currency. 

These are the principles of genuine Protestantism, and at 
the same time of genuine modern scientific theology. The 
ideal factor, the idea which lives within us of the perfect 
religion, is recognised, together with the factor of experience 
in the consciousness of the Church, as the canon of truth in 
the construction of theological doctrines, and it is at the same 
time acknowledged that this religious ideal is not always the 
same, or to be put into an exact formula for alt time, but 
develops, advances, and deepens. Such principles cut the 
ground from under dogmatism in every form, not only the 
d€)gmatism of orthodoxy, but also of rationalism and specula- 
tion, while they clear the way for a treatment of theological 
doctrines which is both conservative and free, in which the 
valuable elements of past development are preserved and the 
course is opened and the direction shown for progressive 
development in the future. Schweizer accordingly declines 
to place dogmatic theology (as Schleiermachcr desired) in 



the division of ecclesiastical statistics, as a historical science, 
but assigns to it, no less than to ethics, as essential the duty 
of preparing for and directing the future development of faith. 

in accordance with these principles, Schweizcr puts the 
various doctrines in a form which is not less productive 
religiously than rational. The dignity of Scripture, he 
maintains, must be asserted in opposition to ecclesiastical 
tradition, to fanatical claimants of special illumination, and to 
abstract reason uninfluenced by Christianity. But if this 
authority is carried to excess and urged gainst reason 
generally, even when brought under the influence of Christian 
experience ; or if it is applied to scientific matters, whether in 
the department of historical criticism or of the physical worid, 
it must cease to ser^'e the truth, and could only give rise to 
error by presenting non-religious matters ;is religious, and 
thereby promoting superstition. The Scriptures supply what 
is necessary for salvation. In a form abundantly rect^nis- 
able by the Christian community in its free development, 
precisely when exegesis acknowledges no binding canon in 
tradition. Nor is the authority of the Scriptures based upon 
a mechanical, or any other supernatural inspiration of their 
contents, but simply upon their recognisable value and the 
historical position of their authors. 

In Schweizer's hands the doctrine of God likewise takes a 
more satisfactory form than in Schleiermachcr's system. 
Instead of going back, as his master had done, to the philo- 
sophy of Spinoza, Schweizer recurs to the theology of the 
Caivinistic Church, in which the unconditioned and universal 
causality of God, as the basis of the certainty of salvation, is 
made the centre point of the theological system. Schweirer 
had previously traced minutely the historical development of 
the centra] doctrines of the Reformed Church, and makes use of 
his historical and critical inquiries in his Glauhenslehre. He 
defines God as the living cause whose operation is the founda- 
tion of the world as one of law and order. The worid of 
nature and the world of moral order, with the life of salvation 
in the kingdom of God, are absolutely dependent on G(xl ; 
and they are thus dependent as ordered worlds, so that their 
order is never interrupted by their dependence on him. but 
is caused and preserved thereby. In the order of nature, 
God's omnipotence and omniscience, eternity and omni- 
presence, are manifested ; in the order of the moral world his 
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holiness, truth, and righteousness ; in the life of salvation in 
the kingdom of God, his paternal love and wisdom, which 
called into existence by Christ the religion of salvation, 
prepared for by the religion of nature and the religion of law, 
and which guide and consummate its course in conformity 
with a necessary historical order. The truth of thr. doctrine 
of predestination is found in the uncondiiional dependence 
upon divine grace of the entire course amongst men of the 
Christian life of salvation : but the Augustinian and Calvinistic 
doctrine of the divine decrees, with its particularism and 
definitive dualism, must be given up. For the grace of the 
religion of salvation is in its object and effect designed for 
all mankind, though it is made particular in its historical 
realisation, not producing effect all at once upon all, and the 
same effect upon all, since, as its opcnttions are spiritual, it 
exerts no compulsion, but allows of resistance. But notwith- 
standing this particularism in its historical operation, the 
divine grace, which is in itself universal, cannot suffer a final 
dualism of the s;ived and the unsaved. This Judaistic con- 
ception must not interfere with the Christian hope of the 
perfect consummation of the appropriated salvation in eternity. 
I n this monistic consummation of the divine work of salvation, 
Schweizer recognises the true logical consequence of the 
position taken by Zwingli ;is to the preordination of sin in 
the eternal puq>oses of God, in view of salvation, in support 
of which Romans ix.~xi. may be quoted, 

Schweizer's Christology is, like Schleiermachcr's, based 
upon the Christian consciousness, but with a much more 
cautious use of the historical documents. He starts from the 
position, that according to the supposition underlying our 
Christian consciousness. Christianity is that historical religion 
in which the idea of religion is presented and realised, so that 
in that idea nothing is contained which could not be realised 
in Christianity. Thence he infers that the idea of man as one 
with God must be embodied in Christ, must shine unchecked 
through his whole manifestation, so that with and in Christ 
the ideal of religion is brought home to our consciousness. 
" We behold in him the pure image of the divine life in 
human form, without going so far iis to identify absolutely the 
ideal and the historical Christ." For the Hellenistic concep- 
tions of a divine and human nature, and of three persons in 
the Godhead, must be substituted those of our modem 
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thinkers — idea and manifestation, eternal and temporal, being 
and historical realisation. If we apjily these ideas to Christ- 
ology and Pneumatologj-, our definitions will become much 
more intelligible, harmonising both sides of the relation with- 
out the surrender of the one or the other, or the confounding 
of both. Not until dogmatic Christology and Ptieumatoiogy 
have passed in our belief into an ethical and religious Christ- 
ology and Pneumatology, will this problem, proposed from the 
very first by the Reformation, find its solution. A special 
point on which Schweizer worked out more definitely sugges- 
tions of Schleiermacher's is the parallel between Christology 
and Pneumatology. the Holy Spirit bearing just the same 
relation to the Church as in Christ the idea to its manifesta- 
tion. The Church then appears as the Christ widened into 
the historical life of the community, Christ as the original 
representation of the common spirit of the Church, or of the 
ideal religion. When it is added that this religion was 
founded and historically prepared for in mankind from the 
beginning, it follows that in Christ the ideal destination of 
humanity first reached full realisation, and that Christianity is 
therefore essentially one with the ideal of human nature ; a 
view to which Zwingli had already prophetically pointed, and 
in which the thought of Protestant philosophers and theo- 
logians is found in full accord. 




CHAPTER HI. 



SPECULATIVE TilEOLOGV. 



Hegel's religious philosophy was from the first a Janus bifrons, 
from which accordingly iht; ihwtlogy to which it gave birth 
was developed in two contrary directions. The assumption of 
the identity of religious and philosophical truth pn)duced a 
strongly conservative attitude towards ecclesiastical dogma ; 
while if stress was laid on the distinction between them — that 
religion gives us truth only in the imperfect form of intuitions 
or percepts, but philos(jphy in the perfect form of concepts, — 
the obvious inference was that religion, as the lower stage, 
must be resolved into and replaced by the higher stage of |)ni- 
iosophy. The conservative attitude was exclusively taken by 
1 Icgel's school during the master's lifetime, and was predomi- 
nant for long afterwards. " This school," according to Baur's 
admirable critique,' " was enamoured of the opinion, which it 
either entertained itself, or wished others at all events to enter- 
tain of it, that between its philosophy and Christianity then: 
was an affinity and harmony such as no other philosophy had 
been able to boast of. If this [ihilosophy had its Trinity, why 
should it not likewise have its Incarnate God, its Reconciliation, 
and similar dogmas ? To speak of an Incarnate God sounded 
to the Hegelian school speculatively as profound as it was 
edifying to the Christian ; while Schleiermacher had spoken 
only of a *■ Saviour." now the Hegelian school, as if conscious 
of a certain priestly dignity, put its profoundesl significance 
into the doctrine of a "God-man." But how little the chasm 
separating the God-man of philosophy from the God-man of 
the Church was rciiliscd, may be best seen in the theology of 
Marheineke. After speaking philosophically of the unity of 
the divine and human nature, of the former as the truth and 
the latter as the reality, he makes the transition to the his- 
torical personage in perfect good faith, by simply sjiying that 
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"the unity of God and man was htstoricalty realised in the 
person of Jesus Christ." So too in Daub's TAeoiogumena. the 
incarnation of God and the redemption of the world is in 
the first place deduced as an eternal truth from the idea of 
Clod in the following manner : God's eternal self-contemplation 
must be identical with human reason, and God's eternal 
activity consists in bringing back the world from its finiteness, 
the result of its apostasy, to the unity of his infinite Being, — 
the world of nature by the natural method of the death of the 
individual, but mankind by the spiritual method of religion, as 
exaltation above the emptiness of the finite to the infinite. 
The importance of Christ. Daub considered to be that he 
exhibited this eternal incarnation of God and redemption of 
the world in his own person, as an historiail fact, on which 
account he was himself the God-man in a unique sense, his 
death the sacrifice redeeming the world, his life a continual 
miracle aJid full of miracles. It was quite after the style of 
this romantic and uncritical speculative method to connect the 
metaphysical ideas, which had been arrived at by means of 
philosophical dialectic, directly with the persons and events of 
the Gospel narratives, thus raising these above the region of 
ordinary experience into that of the supernatural, and regard- 
ing the most absurd assertions as philosophically justified. 
Daub had become so hopelessly addicted to this perverse prin- 
ciple that he deduced not only Jesus as the embodiment of the 
philosophical idea of the union of God and man. but also Judas. 
Iscariot as the embodiment of the idea of a rival god. or 
Satan. We of this generation find the confusion of ideas 
underlying such deductions so incomprehensible that it is hard 
to avoid unfairness in our estimate of the individual theologians 
of this class, especially when they carry their disdain ot the 
sound human understanding so far as to ascribe with Daub, 
in the very title of his last book (1S33), rational doubts 
respecting the dogmas and legends of the Church simply to 
criminal self-seeking. 

The credit of having chased away the mists and clouds of 

dogmatic illusions such as these, and of restoring to the critical 

understanding its rights, belongs to the Swabian theologian. 

, Davio KkiROKieti Stkaus-s. Two previous works upon Ini* 

1 mortality, the authors of which, Richter and Feuerbach, were 

""reckoned among the Hegelian school, had indeed, by the 

radically negative conclusions therein reached by the appll- 
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cation of this philosophy, shaken the confidence generally felt 
in Hegelian orthodoxy ; but since the other adherents of the 
school were active in protesting against these negative infer- 
ences, such isolated efforts produced no very important effect- 
When, however. Strauss brought the heavy artillery of his 
criticism, distinguished equally by learning and penetration, to 
bear first on the historical foundations of dogma and then on 
dogma itself, the unsubstantial fabric of Hegelian dogmatism 
was within a few years completely destroyed. The first and 

freaicst shock was given by Strausss work on the life of 
esus, which will occupy us in the next book. As the polemi- 
cal literature which his Life of Jesus provoked was chiefly 
occupied with dogmatical reflections and speculation, rather 
than with historical criticism, Strauss was induced to supple- 
ment it by a further critical work on the history' of Christian 
dogmas, bearing the title, Die ckristliehe GlaubensUkre in 
ihrer gesckiekiliehen Entwickelung und im Kampf mil der 
modemcH Wissensehaft" (1840-41). The strong point of the 
book is its acute and ingenious application of the principle 
that the history of dogma is its destruction and the story of 
the process of its disstjfution. Strauss himself, in his i)reface, 
characterises his method in the forcible words: "Individual 
subjective criticism is a water-pipe which any boy may close 
for a time ; objective criticism, as it is accomplished in the 
course of centuries, advances like a foaming torrent against 
which all sluices and dams are powerless." In the same pre- 
face he thus describes the object of his work : " Its purpose is 
— if the profane figure is allow.ible — to do for the science of 
dogmatics what the baUmce-sheet does for a commercial house. 
If the firm is not made directly the richer by it, it learns 
exactly what its resources are : and that is often as valuable as 
an actual increase of them. Such a sur\'ey of our dogmatic 
properly is in our days rendered the more ui^ently necessary 
in proportion as the majority of theologians entertain the 
greatest illusions on the subject. The depreciation of the old 
theological stock-in-trade made by the criticism and polemics of 
(he last two centuries is greatly underrated ; and on the other 
hand, the doubtful assistance supposed to be derived from the 
emotional theology and mystical philosophy of the present 
century is much over-estimated. It is generally imagined 
that the greater pan of the lawsuits which are pending with 
regard to those depreciations Iiave been won, and that there 
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is certainty of the greatest profits from these newly opened 
resources. But it is not impossible that these suits should ;ill 
be lost in A siugU day. and if then these new mines should 
alstt disappoint expectations, failure would be inevitable. 
Reason enough, surely, to know in time, after careful calcu- 
lation, the relation of the credit to the debit side of the 
account!" The result of this balancing of accounts. Strauss 
declares to be the complete bankruptcy of the Christian faith ; 
neither is it merely the dogmatic formulas of the theology of 
the Church that are subject to this process of dissolution, but. 
Strauss holds, that with them the Christian religion must pass 
away, and even religion in general. This marked precipitation 
was only possible in the case of a man in whose nature 
religious feeling was much weaker than critical intellect, and 
who had besides grown accustomed in the Hegelian school to 
that inieilectualism which makes knowledge everything and all 
other vital functions nothing, and in which particularly religion 
was regarded only as theoretical and bound to stand or fall 
with a particular theory. Strauss's study of Schleiermacher 
' might have preserved him from this gross error ; but great 
as was his acumen in descrying Schleiermacher's dogmatic 
weaknesses, he was quite unable to understand the importance 
of Schleiermacher's theorj' of religion, and the justice of the 
distinction between religion and iheolog)'. In general, the 
/ overweening self-confidence of '" absolute knowledge " fostered 
in Hegel's school had materially tended to accentuate the 
negative radicalism of Strauss's criticism. Whoever imagines 
himself to possess the key to all the riddles of the world in the 
fonnula: of his philosophical school, will very naturally pass a 
much more negative sentence upon all attempts to form a con- 
ception of the world from a religious point of view, than the 
man who humbly recognises the relativity of all our knowledge 
and is under no illusion with regard to the value of the for- 
mula of all systems. The absolute and irreconcilable an- 
tagonism between [)hilosoj)hy and theology which Strauss 
tries to show, in the case of each dogma, is the final result of 
the historical prtxress, arises unavoidably then only when 
both the philosopher and the theologian make the same mistake 
of embracing a dogmatism which pn)pounds its formula.' as 
infallible truths. This is indisputably the case to a marked 
degree with tlie Hegelian-Straussian philosophy of "absolute 
knowledge." But since this dogmatism is the opposite of 
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scientific, the radicalism of Strauss's History of Dogmiitics 
evidently cannot decide the gencnd question of the relation of 

ligion and science. 

The final consequences of Strauss's position were inferred 
by Feuerbach. Strauss did not go beyond an idealistic 
pantheism, which, while it gave up the God of religion, at 
least assumed a universal spiritual principle, an " idea ' which 
realises itself in the finite, evolves nature from itself, and 
becomes conscious of itself in man ; and in this Feuerbach 
recognised a remnant of mysticism which must he got rid of; 
the Absolute above man he declared to be an empty abstrac- 
tion, the really Absolute or Divine is man himself. Ail iind 
every system of theology, not excepting speculative theology, 
must therefore be superseded by anthn)poIogy. liul if man 
alone is divine, how can he cunie to believe m and worship a 
Ciod ? Feuerbach answers that the conception of God is an 
illusion, formed of the wishes of the heart and of the poetic 
imagination. The gods are IVunsc&wesen, i.e., the wishes 
and ideids of the human heart objectified by the imagination. 
In them man contemplates his own nature, not as it really is, 
held in by the limitation of the world, but as he wishes it to 
be, as the unlimited omnipotence of feeling. Religious faith 
is the self-assurance of the heart demanding the satisfaction 
of its desires. A miracle is the reallsiuion (of course the 
imagined realisation) of a supernatural wish. Christ is the 
omnipotence of subjectivity, the reality of all the wishes of 
the heart ; the conception of an incarnate God is the disclosure 
of the truth, that the nature of God is simply man. So ;dso 
the Christian heaven means, just like the Christian God, the 
fulfilment of all wishes. Immortality is the testament of 
religion, in which it makes its last will ; as heaven is the 
unfolded nature of the Deity, it is also the frankest declara- 
tion of the inmost thoughts of religion. 

I Feuerbach stands at the head of those who hold religion 
to be an idealistic fiction without actual truth, viz.. the modern 
Positivists and .'\gnostics. But while the latter with cautious ' 
scepticism decline to deal with the metaphysical questions as 
to the origin of the world and of man. Feuerbach only aban- 
doned the idealistic dogmatism of his Hegelian school to 
adopt that of materialism. He held that only what is cognis- 
able by the senses, what is matcrbl. is real ; even in man the 
effect of the sensible, the s 
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" der Mensch ist, was er isst" man is what he eats, was 
finally Feuerbach's watchword. It follows of course that 
from this cynical point of view religion can only be regarded 
as a foolish aberrjition. a kind of mental disorder ; but since 
by the siime hypothesin the other objects of man's spiritual 
endeavour, morality, art and science, must lose all their mean- 
ing and value, this position is really self-destructive. For if 
man is only a material product of nature, like a plant or an 
animal, it is inconceivable why he should come to form moral 
ideas of any kind, or to propose scientific views on any ques- 
tion. The naturalistic point of view adopted by Feuerbach 
could logically lead only to the rejection of alt ideas and 
ideals, or to pure nihilism and solipsism, as is clearly shown 
in Max Stimer's notorious book, Der Einsige und scin Eigcn- 
tkum. The same holds good of the last book in which Strauss 
laid before the world his final confession of faith. Der alte 
und der note Glaube, 1873. Like Feuerbach, he abandoned 
the dogmatism of idealism for that of naturalism, undeterred 
by the logical inconsistencies of naturalism and the difficulties 
of Feuerbach's theory of knowledge. On the principles of 
modem natural science, he now believed himself able to 
explain the world as a mechanism of blind material forces, 
without any final cause, and hence without any spiritual prin- 
ciple ; nevertheless he sought to acknowlet^e reason and 
goodness in the universe, and honour them with a certain 
piety. Man he considered a part of nature, developed from 
the ape by Darwinian selection ; nevertheless he required 
him never to forget that he was man, and not merely a part 
of nature, that in him nature had not merely striven upwards, 
but even to surpass herself; he must therefore be guided in 
his action by the idea of the race, and by the consciousness of 
mutual obligation seek to mitigate the cruel struggle for exist- 
ence, although as a pari of nature he cannot wholly avoid it. 
It comes to this then, man is a part and again not a part of 
nature ; the product of an aimless mechanical natural process, 
and yet a product in which nature has striven 10 suqiass her- 
self! The struggle for existence, the right of the stronger, is 
the only law ruling the world, and yet man is bound to be 
guided by the altruistic principle of the idea of the race ! The 
new creed which includes such gross contradictions, without 
even attemping their solution, can hardly claim more scientific 
importance than any one of the old confessions of faith. In 



point of fact, both philosophy and theology soon passed from 
Stniuss's last btwik to the order of the day. His earlier con- 
tributions to historical criticism ought not however to be 
fomotten. We shall speak of them in the next book. 

nut neither the right nor the left wing of the hlegchan 
school permanently enriched dogmatic theology, owing to the 
weakness of the former in historical criticism, and of the latter 
in the appreciation of religious facts. On the other hand, we 
have to mention a number of men who, avoiding these two 
extremes, tried lo gain by the aid of speculative philosophy a 
profnunder concqnion of the Christian faith. The most im- 
portant works in this connexion are three : Biidcrmann's 
Ckristiiehf Dogmatik, Wcisse's PkUosophische Dogntaiiks and 
Rothes Theologis(ke Efkik. Their common feature is a 
s[Krculative theism and a thristic and theological view of 
histor)', in which the facts as well as the ideas and ideals of 
Christianity find a place 

At the time of Alois Emanuel Biedermann's youth scien- 
tific and ecclesiastical circles had been deeply stirftd by the 
Hegelian philosophy and Slraussian criticism. Both pro- 
foundly affected him and greatly enriched his thought, without 
robbing him of his freedom and individuality. He never was 
an Hegelian in the strict sense of the school, but from the 
first regarded Hegel's characteristic methodufrt/n'<?r/ dialectic 
iLS an error and as the untenable weakness of the system, and 
tried to correct it by a less ambitious departure from experi- 
ence. Still, he saw ]>rofound truth in the fundamental principle 
of the Hegelian philosophy, that reason is in everything 
which exists and occurs, and must, as the creative nature of 
things, be comprehended by our own rational thought. He 
likewise recognised the grt;at importance of Strauss's critical 
labours, although he early perceived that the limitation of 
Strauss's powers lay in the fact that he could not rise above the 
criticid dissolution of the conceptions of ecclesiastical tradition 
lo the speculative R-cognition and presentation of the religious 
truth contained in them. Biederll^ann regarded criticism, in 
which he was equal to Strauss in point of rigour, as only one 
half of the problem to be solved ; the other, and certainly not 
less important half, being to formulate as concejnual know- 
ledge the content of religious truth after it has been purified in 
the crucible of critical analysis. To make this positive addi- 
tion to Strauss's negative resuhs, he regarded as his own life- 
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work, to the accomplishment of which he devoted the labours 
of his best years. The result of these labours is contained 
in his chief work. Die Christlieite Dogmalik. the first edition 
of which appeared in 1868. and the second In 1884-5, en- 
larged by a philosophical introduction in which is expounded the 
theor)' of knowledge underlying his metaphysics and theology. 
This theory of knowledge occupies a peculiar position 
intermediary between Hegel's logical idealism and Spinoza's 
parallelism of extended and thinking Being as the two sides 
of the one substance. Biedermann holds firmly to the He- 
gelian principle that the substance of spirit is logical Being, 
and hence can be wholly and entirely comprehended in logical 
categories, bath in respect of the infinite spirit, or God, and 
of the finite spirit, or man. But he does not hold that the 
logical Being of spirit includes within it all Being, and that 
the world is only the development and manifestation of the 
absolute logical idea ; nor does he think that we can construct 
and logically deduce the world by means of an a priori dia- 
lectic. On the contrary, he teaches that spiritual or ideal 
Being is never given us other than with and in sensuous or 
material Being, and only in such a way that they are by 
nature antithetical — the one, logical Being, is outside space 
and time ; the other, material Being, spatial and temporal, but 
both are combined with and in each other to form the otu whole 
reality. The problem of cognition accordingly is, in the case 
of any content of consciousness, so to distinguish the ideal 
Being from the material Being, in combination with which it 
exists, as to make clear both the antithesis of their respective 
natures, and at the same time the indivisible unity of their 
substance. This abstraction of logical Being from material 
Being, and the comprehension of the former, as the ideal 
content of experience, in purely logical categories, is what 
Biedermann means by " pure thought." This theory of cog- 
nition is the foundation of his metaphysics ; from it follow, 
in his view, the answers to the most important questions re- 
garding soul and body. God and world. On this very account 
we must not refrain from suting the grave objections to which 
the theory is open. In the first place, wc must observe that 
the conception "ideal Being" is ambiguous, since it denotes 
sometimes thinking Being' (spirit, consciousness), sometimes 
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Being thought' (conception. rcUtion. law). Now it is cer- 
tainly wrong to say that thinking Being, i.e., benig which 
thinks, is merely lOT;ical Being, since tht: same Being which 
thinks also wills and feels ; for this reason we cannot anteced- 
ently expect that this thinking Being, or spirit, will be com- 
prehended purely and entirely in logical categories. Neither 
can we assent to the proposition that idea! or spirittuj Being 
is timeless, while temporal Being as such is physical or 
material ; Being thought, as the idt:a of a triangle, of spirit, 
or of history, is indeed timeless ; but thinking Being, or spirit 
itself, is never given us in expi;ricnce as timeless Being, but 
jilways as the consciousness of our ego taking place in time. 
Whether this peculiarity of occurring In time, which always, 
attaches to the Being of spirit in our experience, is accidental 
and can be dispensed with in thought, is a difficult question, 
and h;ts been variously answered ; but whatever answer be 
given, at any rate the identification of spiritual with timeless 
Being can never be taken for granted as an unquestionable 
axiom. Further, with regard to the fundamental principle of 
this theory of knowledge, viz., the parallelism of ideal and 
material Being as the two inseparable sides of one substantial 
reality, I remark, firstly, that this view, derived from Spinoza, 
cannot be deduced from the analysis of our consciousness, 
since direct e.\perience is always entirely a phenomenon of 
consciousness, and hence ideal Being, from which we after- 
wards mediately infer the existence of an external material 
Being. Secondly, as a psychological hypotht;sis this tht:ory 
is not calculated satisfactorily to explain the relation of body 
and soul without doing violence to the facts of experience. 
Thirdly, as a metaphysical hypothesis it is equally unfitted to. 
explain the relation of the world to God ; for if the world 
is both spiritual and material Being, we cannot see how it 
should have its foundation in a purely spiritual God ; vice 
versd, if with Biedermann we accept the latter hypothesis, we 
should expect the reduction of material Being in some way to 
spiritual Being, and not the co-ordination of the two as from 
the first opposite in nature. Hegel's monism of absolute 
Spirit, and Spinoza's dualism of Thought and Extension, are 
theories too contradictory to admit of combination in a single 
system. Biedermann most likely recognised the one-sided 
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character of absolute logical idealism, and its need of amend- 
ment from the side of actual experience ; but in having 
recourse, with this object in view, to Spinoza's dualism of 
thinking and corporeal Being, he grafted a foreign and an- 
tagonistic shoot upon the trunk of idealism, and left unremoved 
Hegei's fundamental defect, his abstract logical formalism. 
Still, by this alteration Biedermann attained one object — a 
more definite distinction between God and the world, thus 
the substitution of theism for pantheism, though still in too 
abstract a form ; and to do this was an essential condition for 
■a right view of religion. 

'1 he investigation of the nature of religion was Improved 
in the second editiort of Biedermann's work by tlie psycho- 
logical description of it being placed before the inquiry into 
its metaphysical basis. Biedermann defmcs Religion as the 
■endeavour of the human ego to rise above the limiting nega- 
tions of the world as the scene of its natural life by appealing 
to a Power raised above such limitation, in order by its help to 
obtain deliverance ; it is produced by anything which discloses 
the opiH>sition between man's demands of life and the limita- 
tion he experiences. The psychical form of this endeavour is 
Faith, in which all the elementary functions of the personal 
spirit are harmoniously combined : a feeling of dependence 
and mundane limitation as the point of departure, and of 
freedom as the goal of the act of appeal, a conception of an 
infinite Power above man, a desire to rise to this Power, with 
a longing for deliverance from the cramping limitations of the 
world. This whole act of the man. theoretical and practical in 
■one, constitutes real "religious faith"; while"faith" in the sense 
■of mere theoretical belief is not a religious act at all. IVccisely 
because religious faith is something other than a mere form of 
st-condary knowledge, it c;m never be rendered obsolete and 
replaced by any higher kind of knowledge, such as philosophy. 
Philosophy can exercise a purifying influence upon the theo- 
retical side of religion, — on the %-arious modes of conceiving the 
contents of faith, — but can never replace the distinctly reli- 
gious act of faith itself — the practical elevation of the man to 
Cod. By this means Biedermann secured himself against the 
Hegelian confusion of religion and philosophy, which had led 
Stniuss to the fatal step of annulling the former by means of the 
latter, and strictly guarded the indefeasible rights of the rell- 
!gious life against all encroachments on the part of knowledge. 
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But Biedcrmann docs not end with the psychological dc- 
scriplion of religion. Though this hiis its proximate source 
in ih<; nature of man himself as tinite spirit, the appeal of his 
soul to God is incomprehensible without the metaphysical 
5Ui)position of relations on God's |xirt with man ; the fact of 
religion presupposes the existence and self-revelation of God. 
The legitimacy of this presupposition, of which the religious 
consciousness has an immediate certainty, is shown by the 
reasoning intellect in the " proofs of the existence of God "; 
and then the idea of God is put into a " pure " — i.e., abstractly 
logical — formula, as follows : "The absoluteness of the spirit- 
uju Being of God consists therein, that the arius purus of his 
self-sufficient existence within himself is the non-temporal and 
non-spatial condition, i.e., the eternal and omnipresent source, 
of the temporal and spatial process of the finite world." God 
is the source of the world, not by temporal act of creation out 
of nothing, but in that by a non-temporal method he produces 
from himself the material being of the world, and makes it 
external to himself. The latter expression is intended defi- 
nitely to provide against any pantheistic confusion of God and 
world ; but, it must be confessed, the conception of the abso- 
lute Spirit producing from himself, and making external to 
himself, a material world, the nature of which is antithetical 
to his own spirituality, is as unrcalisable in thought as the 
Church's idea of creation, which lays no claim to logical truth. 
Moreover, in Biedermann's case tnis claim rests upon a de- 
lusion ; the categories of {/miekseins) existence within self. 
and making external to sfiM {Aussersickseizcns), evidently be- 
long to the intuition of space, and are therefore by no means 
purely logical, but figurative expressions, which are not purer 
but only much less significant than the expressions usually 
borrowed from the analogy of the human si>irit. Biedermann's 
rtyeciion of this one possible way of arriving at positive 
(though, of course, always relative) statements about God, 
ostensibly in the interests of " pure thought," which, it is said, 
can lay claim to absolute appropriateness, was not the strength 
but the weakness of his theology, betraying his bondage to 
the logical formalism and dogmatism of the Hegelian school 

Hiedermann discusses at length the nature ofdivinc revela- 
tion. It is a process within the human spirit, effected by God. 
in which man's spiritual activities are not set aside but raised 
above their finite limitation, so as to experience the divine. 
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More particuliiHy, we may distinguish three elements in the 
tlivine revelation : it appears as the basis of man's spiritual life 
in his bent to rationality {^VerHunflrub'), as the law of his 
spiritual life in his conscience, and as the force securing its 
normal realisation in his religious and moral freedom. This 
latter is the properly religious revelation, which takes place in 
the fiiith of the religious man as illumination, blessedness, and 
sanctification. These iMaiffr*^ experiences of the religious spirit 
are the effect therefore of direct divine action or revelation, 
and in this consists the only revelation properly so called ; on 
the other hand, things lying behind or outside them, whether 
external events or history or sacred scriptures or ceremonial 
obser\'ances, ,-ire in themselves only phenomena of matls life 
of faith ; though a natural confusion of the external and de- 
rived with the inward and primarj' causes them to be looked 
upon as direct divine revelations, and gives them in the faith 
of the Church a position of unchangeable divine authority 
given once for all. Hence we have the principle of super- 
natural authority common to all positive religions, and their 
tendency to strictly preserve anything traditional as having 
ostensibly come directly from God. This failure of super- 
naturalism to recognise the natural side of historical religion 
is corrected by Rationalism, which calls attention to the natural 
historical conditions of all religious phenomena, but on the 
other hand exaggerates the truth of this observation by treat- 
ing everything in religion as a merely natural product of the 
human mind, and quite dispensing with the divine factor. The 
problem of critical and speculative theology Biedermann con- 
siders to be to preserve such a mean between the two ex- 
tremes that the supernatural or divine, and the natural or 
human come to be recognised as the two inseparably united 
sides of every revelation and throughout the whole history of 
religion. Biedermann has also applied this principle to the 
Christian tradition and to the solution of the great questions 
of Christology. of the nature and value of the Bible, and of the 
creeds of the Church. 

The Christian religion, he teaches, had its historical source 
in the person of Jesus, while its essential nature or principle is 
to be found " in the religious relation as it is presented to us 
in the religious consciousness of Jesus as a new fact of revela- 
tion determining his whole personality and at the same time 
creating faith in that personality." We can therefore call the 
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religious personality of Jesus the essential principle of Chris- 
tianity, meaning by this that tht: new saving influence on man- 
kind with this new object of faith, was simply the characteristic 
religious consciousness €)f this ])erson, which took the form of 
the consciousness of sonship to the heavenly Father. Un- 
doubtedly this personal consciousness of Jesus points to a 
divine revelation, and so far was miraculous, but only in the 
relative sense, not as something transcending the constitution 
of humanity, but as itself the highest fulfilment of the religious 
and moral destiny of the race ; in Jesus the religious truth that 
we are all called to be sons of God became, with immediate 
freshness and force, the content of our knowledge and feeling 
and a motive-power in our will ; in this sense he is the Son of 
God and the Saviour kut i^ox'p: But when the Church con- 
verted this relative miracle of the original religious personality 
of Jesus intoa miracle pure and simple, the superhuman person 
of the God-man from heaven, it did so in consequence of the 
above-mentioned psychological " law of identification," ac- 
cording to which the divine source of revelation gets directly 
identified with the human means of its manifestation. Bieder- 
mann considers it to be the business of dogmatic Christology 
to correct this optical illusion from which all its difficulties 
spring, to discriminate between the person of Jesus and the 
Christian prineipU, the spirit or the ideal of life, the idea of 
Christianity, and to do this in such a way as neither to con- 
found the two nor to abstracdy separate them, but rather to 
present the person as the historical embodiment of the prin- 
ciple, and the principle as the ideal significance of the person. 
In this idea of the business of Christology, Biedermann is in 
substantial .iccord with the theory of Alexander Schweizer 
above noticed, though the tlieories are somewhat differently 
formulated. 

Our theologian adopts a similar course in describing the 
Reformation. Here too he distinguishes the principle from 
its historical manifestation in the formation of the Reformed 
churches. The former consists in a fundamental tendency of 
the Christian spirit, which always exists in the Church, be- 
cause belonging to the essence of Christianity — the tendency 
to react agamst its own misrepresentation in the Church, and 
to maintain its peculiar truth in contradistinction to the lower 
stages represented by the religions of nature and of law. The 
Reformation gave dogmatic expression to this tendency in the 
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" formal principle" of the sole authority of the word of God. 
aiid in the "material principle" of justification from grace 
alone and through faith. But when the Churches of the Pro- 
testant confessions were formed, it was only the practical 
religious importance of this principle that was recognised, and 
the consequences involved in it were not worked out. It was 
indeed historically unavoidable and justifiable in itself to go 
back for a knowledge of Christian truth behind the tradition 
of the Church to the Scriptures as historiciilly the original 
source of this knowledge. But this historical appreciation of 
the Scriptures did not suffice ; they were regarded as " the 
word of God" absolutely, and infallible divine authority was 
consequently ascribed to them. Thereby the traditional 
Catholic theory of authority was in principle still adhered to, 
ajid only l\\c form of the authority chang(;<l, though in a way 
which might be regarded as an advance. Bui tliere was only 
a relative difference between the Protestant's principle of 
Scripture and the Catholic's principle of tradition. Equally 
opposed to the essence of Protestantism was the ele%'ation of 
ecclesiastical forms of doctrine of historic growth to the posi- 
tion of symbolic statements of unconditional authority. What 
is really Protestant is simply the continual regeneration of 
doctrinal theology out of the living principle of Christianity by 
mums of the scientific criticism of the previous develc^ment 
of dogma. 

This is the task of theological science which must not be 
hindered by any theory of inspiration. On the contrary, theo- 
logy has to distinguish in the Scriptures, no less than in the 
creeds, between the ideal truth as the lasting kernel and the 
historically conditioned wrappings in which it appears in the 
Biblicjil and ecclesia-stical forms of doctrine. Biedermann 
has sought to do this. He gives an account first of the whole 
system of Biblical theology, and next of the theology of the 
Church with its central christological dogmas ; he then pro- 
ceeds to critically analyse these dogmas, and fmally presents 
their pure ideal content in a systematic form. This mode of 
treatment has the ad\-antagc of furnishing a stricdy objective 
account of the Biblicjd and ecclesiastical doctrines, the histori- 
cal account being kept separate from the theologian's own 
critical and speculative estimate of it ; but it combines the 
double disadvantage, that each individuiU doctrine is treated of 
in various parts of the book, thus rendering a connected view 
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less easy, and that the positive result, the pure logical 
essence of the historical subject-matter and its critical analysis, 
proves to be very much too meagre and vague to help the 
Church of the present day to understand its faith. It is true 
that this defect is the consequence, not only of the form of 
treatment, but also of the theory of knowledge before con- 
sidered. The metaphysics and psychology based upon this 
theory exercise also an influence for evil upon the matter of his 
eschatology : a consequence of it is the denial of the immor- 
tality of the soul, since according to this theory the soul must 
be conceived only as the ideal side of the body and together 
with it, but not as an independent entity. It is clear that the 
Christian Church cannot accept this theory without cutting 
itself off from its whole past history ; and such a demand may 
be the more readily rejected in proportion as it is also 
scientifically inadmissible, — for it depends upon the unde- 
monstrable assumptions of a philosophical dogmatism. This 
dependence is the weak side of Biedermann's work, which in 
other respects contains so much that is excellent. 

CiruiSTiAN HEHMANN\VEissKalsobelong(;datfirstto Hegel's 
school, but probably perceived the error of logical idealism, and 
tried to correct it in a manner which bears close resemblance in 
many respects to the theosophy of Schelling's later years and 
of Baader, while his system is not without the originality of 
genius, and contains an abundance of profound and fertile 
thoughts. The fact that his Philosophis<hc Dogmaiik oikr 
Phiiosopkie des Ckristenthums has notwithstanding had no 
important influence upon theology, maybe explained partly by 
Weisse's heavy style, partly by the little sympathy his purely 
deductive method meets with in ihc bent of our time towards 
empirical induction. To do Weisse justice, it must not be 
forgotten that his speculative reasoning, in all departments, in- 
cluding religion, commands a wide knowledge of the empirical 
subject-matter, and that he succeeds in working up this into 
his deductive statement in a most suggestive manner. 

Weisse's Philosophise he Dogmatik begins with a specula- 
tive construction of the nature of God, in which his departure 
from Hegel's logical idealism at once becomes app.-inint. The 
divine Reason, In which the eternal and necessary truths of 
reason are contained as an intelligible world, is, according to 
Weisse, not the whole nature of the Deity, but only the first 
element or stage of it, the primary possibility of ail Being, but 

ax. L 
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not as yet reality. To reason and its necessary thm^ts we 
must add the divine Heart (GemUik), in which the divine life, 
as sentient and perceptive, begets a profusion of forms which 
prefigure the ideal types of the world : and from this profuse 
creation of inward thoughts and figures there arises, thirdly, 
the divine Will, which freely works upon this given material, 
and so actualists the nature of God as personality and love. 
The identification of these three elements, or stages, with the 
Persons of the Trinity is a concession to dogmatic theology 
for which Weisse could quote precedents from the history of 
dogma ; but the conception of the self-realisation of God as 
a process in time preceding the creation of the world, is open 
to graver objections, and reminds us strongly of Gnostic 
myuiology. The creation of the world, too. Weisse represents 
as a series of acts beginning and continuing in time, the first of 
which was the forniiiiion of matter, or the chaotic fundamental 
forces, which proceeded from the divine Will by its action on 
the ante-creative products of his " nature " (or his heart), and 
formed the materia! for God's further oi^anising and shaping 
activity as creator. From the nature of matter thus conceiv^ 
Weisse explains the metaphysical necessity of evil in the world. 
The matter of the world, as the externalised will of God, which 
has put itself in antithesis to his personal will, possesses a dis- 
tinct spontaneity of creature-existence which passes into a real 
antagonism to the inwardness and blessedness of God, and 
hence is the common root of both physical and moral evil. 
Just as matter, thoi^h generated by God, presents notwith- 
standing, as something relatively independent, an antithesis 
to his personal will, so God cannot all at once and by a fiat of 
will put an end to the evil involved in matter, but can only 
gradually end the misery unavoidably involved in every fresh 
birth of living creatures, by the progressive creative activity 
of his loving will, and transform it into gladness. To this pre- 
human evil, having its final melaphysical source in the self-will 
of the creature as such. Weisse refers ideas commonly held of 
the devil, Simibriy the first origination of sin in the personal 
creature is. according to him, not to be sought so much in 
conscious acts of will, as in the gene^ before time of the per- 
sonal will out of the natural spontaneity of individu.i] beings. 
These are, at any rate, profoundly suggestive thoughts, which 
a serious and earnest theology cannot pass over with indiffer- 
ence. 
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The iirocess of creation, which reaches its climax in the 
generation of rational creatures, is continued in the process of 
the history of civilisation and religion, which must be regarded 
as a continual " incarnation of God," in the sense that human 
nature is transformed from earthly nature to one in the image 
of God. and the ideal "Son-Man" is realised in the human 
race. The history of religion Weisse conceives as beginning 
in a consciousness of God, which in its essence is spiritual and 
with an ethical content, but vacillates between unity and plu- 
rality, spirituality and a sensuous form. From this undeter- 
mined beginning, either monotheism or polytheism might be 
developed. The fact of the priority of the latter development 
in heathen national religions is explained by the psychological 
law that the activities of the imagination and the hrart arc 
earlier in the ascendant than those of the conscious will. Pro- 
gress in the mythological age consisted partly in the refine- 
ment of the aesthetic form of the myths — in conjunction with 
the general development of each people — partly in the cthic- 
ising of their religious contents. From the first the physical 
and ethical i)ermeated mythology, it is true ; but while at the 
beginning the physical predominated, the emphasis was after- 
wards laid on the cthiciil ; the sensuous materials of the intui- 
tive imagination were more and more freely melted down into 
the form of their ideal content, quite independent of the direct 
phenomena of nature ; the gods of nature were personified 
and brought into connection with man's moral life. Hence we 
cannot deny the moral and religious value of the mythological 
religions, particularly the Grecian ; VVeisse does not hesitate 
to say that in them was already at work the same power of 
<jod to save and sanctify which ecclesiastical dogmatism wishes 
us to regard as the sole properly of the so-called revealed re- 
ligions in the stricter sense. And he rightly adduces in favour 
of this broad human view the early Christian doctrine of the 
pre-Christian mission of the divine Logos, Though the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament is a revelation in a higher sense, 
yet it is not this in such a way as to justify the exclusion of 
the polytheistic religions from the common idea of the incarna- 
tion of the divine. But what from the first distinguished the 
Hebrews' conceptions of God was their subordination of the 
imagination, the source of myths, to the ethical power of will, 
the source of history. The legislation of Moses was a typical 
act of liberation, inasmuch as it showed mankind that its 
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divine vocation was to rise above nature to a moral order of 
life. This conception of God was then freed from its national 
limitation, and the universal religious ideal prchgured in the 
teaching of the prophets, which may be com[);»red to the 
teaching of Greek philosophy and of the Mysteries ; for ihii 
loo had risen in the Platonic " Idea of the Good" to the rank 
of a monotheistic principle, and in the doctrine of immorLiliiy 
of the Mysteries to an ethical spiritualisation of religious hopes 
and ideals. 

This universal historical process of the incarnation of God, 
or the realisation of the " Son- Humanity," is consummated in 
Jesus, who combined and gathered up the historical conditions, 
into an act of personal consciousness. This permeiition of the 
human nature by the divine, whereby the man Jesus became 
above all other mortals the instrument of the highest revelation 
of God, the personal " Son-Man," must not be understood 
mythically as a physical event, but as an ethical miracle accom- 
plished in the sou! of this unique personality. The peculiar 
characteristics of the personality of Jesus may Ije summed up 
by saying that he was endowed with genius in the highest 
sense of th<; word, analogous to that of all those historical per- 
sonalities who have been originators in the realm of religion, 
in particular the prophets of Israel, though in the case of Jesus 
we must suppose an extraordinary intensification of the gifts 
of talent and genius. Kehgious ex[)erience was intensified in 
him to the absolute power of an inward revelation which first 
raised the historical revelation of God in the human race to 
its summit of perfection ; for this revelation, for the first time 
concentrating in consciousness the whole truth of the idea of 
God, completely permeating the heart and will of the entire 
personality, presented a person before the eyes of the world, 
who. within the limits of humanity, e.<hibited purely and com- 
pletely the image of God. This is the same Christologj' as 
that of A, Schweizer and Biedermann, above described ; with 
the latter Weisse shares the speculative framework of his 
Christology. and with the former the more definite delineation 
of the histnrical character ; common to him with both is the 
n^jection of the mythically supeniatural. and the translation of 
it into ethical ideality in the domain of history. 

Very closely allied to Weisse's speculations is Riciiari> 
KoTiiv^^ThfOio^ische £lAik(\s,KfA. 1845-8; 2nded. 1864 sq.). 
His method also is deductive construction by means of specu 
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lativc ideas, resulting in a Christian system of philosophy, 
to which th<! supematuralism of tht! Bible, the thcosophy of 
Schclling and Oetinger, and the theology of Schlc-iermacht-r 
have been made to contribute. The combination of these 
diverse elements in a systematic whole forms a work of art of 
too peculiar a character to admit of its being used as a general 
authority, but the charm of which consists in iis being the 
product and relk-ction of a rich and noble mind, a pmfound 
thinker, a vivid imagination, and a truly devout soul. 

Rothe himself describes his method as follows : speculative 
thought, when engaged in speculation, closes its eye abso- 
lutely to everything without, and looks solely into itself; it 
follows only the diaJectical necessity under which every idea 
produces new ones from its own fertility, ll is not till after- 
wards, when speculation has com|»lcied its construction, that 
the consideration of reality has to be added, as the lest of the 
conformity or nonconformity of the results of speculation with 
the actual condition of the world ; if the latter be the case, 
the mistake must be looked for in the manipulation of the 
ideas. Rolhe therefore fully shares the formal principle of 
the Hegelian school — its dialectical method ; his results how- 
ever dilfer widely from those of this school, and approximate 
very closely to Schelling's theosophy and Schleiermacher's 
theology ; and this is owing [lartly to the peculiar distinction 
drawn by him between philosophical and thtiologica! spcctila- 
tion, according to which the contents and drift of the latter 
are from the first quite different from those of the former. 
Philosophical speculation must, Rothe thinks, start from the 
pure consciousness of the ego. from this formal act of thinking 
self abstracted from all content ; theological speculation, on 
the contrar)', must start from the conscit^usness of God, which 
in its immediate certainty is co-ordinate with self-consciousness, 
and is therefore adapted to be the starting-point of an indepen- 
dent system of speculation entirely parallel to the philosophical 
one; an assertion which is exposed to the objection of being an 
MXiiounAed pdiiio principii, and has nowhere found acceptance. 
We must however see how Rothe constructs his system on 
the basis of this principle professedly free from assumptions. 

The conception of the absolute as the "self-determined" 
involves the distinction of potentiality and actuality. Hence 
we must think of pure potentiality, indeterminate and indif- 
ferent Being, as the first thing in the Deity. From this hidden 
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source the actuality of God springs in the double form of per- 
sonality and nature : and onginaJIy Rothe had made nature 
in God the cause and therefore the antecedent of his person- 
ality : but in his second edition he makes God's personality 
rise directiyfrom his potentiality and determine the further pro- 
cess of his sclf-aciua!isation ; though, it must be acknowledged, 
that a clear conception of this is impossible, since we have no 
analogy in man's personality to guide us.. The similarity of 
this speculative conception of God to that formulated by 
Weisse is at once evident, though Rothe does not wish, 
like Weisse. that the three elements or stages of the divine 
nauire should be identified with the three Persons of the 
ccclesi;istical dogma of the Trinity, but pronounces the con- 
nexion to be altogether remote and unessential. From God's 
affirmation of himself as ego, Rothe further deduces his simul- 
taneous affirmation of his non-ego, at first, as existing in- 
voluntarily in thought only ; but when God actualises this 
imagined non-ego by a free act of will, it becomes pure mailer. 
This is for God a limitation of his absoluteness (though created 
by himself), which as such he strives to abolish, but cannot 
simply negative, since it is necessarily implied in his ego. 
Hence his active relation to matter can only consist in intro- 
ducing spirit into it. thus raising it to the position of his alUr 
e_s;o. created spirit. This fashioning of undivine matter into 
the organ of the divine spirit is the continuous process of 
creation, which may be conceived as the continuous " becoming 
of the \yoT\A" {IVeiixverditng), or, in relation to its goal. a.s 
more definitely " the incarnation {Mcnst/ni<erditng) of God 
within the limits of material existence." But inasmuch as 
ihis creative activity in organising mattttr is at each stage 
dependent on the previously created things as its me;ins, and 
in the last instance on matter as its substratum, it cannot be 
purely absolute. This is the ground of the want of complete- 
ness in every stage of the world, and of the imperfection of Its 
condition at all times. All evil in the world, including moral 
evil or wickedness, has its final source therefore, according to 
Rothe as well as Weisse. in the never wholly vanquished 
antagonism which the distinct life of matter presents to the 
will of tiod. And this is true not only of the present epoch 
of the world, but of all future ones : for every new period of 
crt^ation will again have to contend with the dross of matter 
inherited from the one before iL Hence Rothe, like Origen, 



maintains that the end of the world is alwa)^ followed by a 
new period of creation. 

Rothc's conception of the ethical vocation of mankind is 
closely connected with these cosmological speculations!. Just 
as the spirilualisation of material dements is the purpose of 
the perpetual creative work of God. so the ethical vocation of 
the personal creature is the appropriation of material nature 
by means of his self-determination determining nature, Man 
is by self-determination to becomt: a personal character, but at 
the same time by cultivating nature he is to become lord of 
the world. Hence if God's purjKwe with the world is identical 
with the progressive civilisation of historical humanity, the 
normal ethical action of the latter must be identical with 
religion, for it is action performed in fellowship with God, 
who influences and directs man's growing person;dity. and for 
the [)urposc of God. whose will is to occupy the world as 
personality. From this Rothe infers that morality and piety 
in their normal development are co-extensivc. and that a piety 
without morality would be an abstract, phantom piety. In 
particular. " Christian piety is absolutely identical with pure 
and complete morality." and hence its community, the Church, 
is identical with the ethical community, the State. At present, 
it is true, as the moral has not reached its true normal condition, 
and the ethical community has not yet fully developed into 
a universal organism of slates, this is only aji ideal to be aimed 
at. and not immediately realisable ; but even now It must be 
the final end determining our moral and religious develop- 
ment. 

These fundamental principles of his theological speculation 
Rolhe consistendy followed out in relation to pnictical church 
politics. He opposed every form of ecclesiasticism that lacks 
moral stamina, that pietistically shuns the world or is hier- 
archically hostile to it. and insisted on practical Christianity ; 
with fine breadth of mind he recognised all that is true and 
good in modem culture, in ;u-t and science, in the intercourse 
of nations, and in cultivated society : Christianity and true 
humanity ought not only to form a close alliance, but Chris- 
tianity ought to become absolutely moral and human, and 
humanity absolutely religious and Christian. Undoubtedly 
noble principles, which in any case retain their truth, even if 
we object to the formula of the " absolute equivalence and 
coincidence of religion and mondity, Church and State," on 
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account of the psychological and social difference of the two 
spheres, and though we regard Rothe's eschatological forecast 
of the future as a transcendental fiction. 

For in spite of the rationality of Rothe's view of the moral 
vocation of mankind, he still distinctly accepts the super- 
naturalism of the Biblical and ecclesiastical doctrines. Though 
regarding sin as an unavoidable passage in the course of the 
moral development of personality out of nature, he still believes 
that pre-Christian humanity fell a prey to an abnormal develop- 
ment, to sinful depravity, from which it couid only be delivered 
and restored to its normal moral condition by a miraculous 
act on the part of God, resuming the interrupted creation and 
beginning it afresh, viz., by the sending of the supernatural 
person of the second Adam in Jesus of Nazareth, This 
second Adam, Roihe held, had necessarily to come into the 
world in a purely supernatural way, springing indeed from 
natural humanity, yet not called into being by its own develop- 
ment and in the ordinary way, but by a creative act of God 
upon it, which was absolutely miraculous ; the Saviour had to 
be born of a woman, though not begotten by a man. but 
created by God. Only thus. Rothe thought, could he be the 
second Adam and begin the normal moral development of 
mankind. He was not indeed from the first actually a divine 
person, but became such in the course of his life in consequence 
of his supernatural birth. For from the first moment of his 
personal life God entered into a relation of real union with 
him, in order by means of his moral development to dwell in 
him in ever closer ajiproximation to absolute unity. The 
course of his life was therefore a continual process of Man 
becoming God and God becoming Man. This was completed 
in the resurrection and the elevation of Christ to the divine 
sovereignty of the world, which he at present exercises by his 
spiritual presence in Christendom, until on his visible return 
to earth he will establish the perfect kingdom of God. 
Together with Christ will appear the saints, clothed then 
with a spiritual body, the bodies of the pious upon the earth 
will be made spiritual, while the ungodly will be given up to 
judgment, i.e., to total destruction. Finally, the terrestrial 
world will also be spiritualisixl and placed in communication 
with the heavenly spheres. Thus the kingdom of earth be- 
comes the kingdom of heaven. 

We shall not here inquire how far these doctrines are con- 
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sistent with the speculative premises of the system. It is 
certain that Rothe's heart and imagination clung as firmly to 
this miraculous world of faith as his enei^etic ethical mind 
insisted on moral action and the reconciliation of Christianity 
with the culture of our time. We may say there dwelt two 
souls within his breast ; yet the two were united in him so 
as to form a complete harmonious personality, and it was just 
this which enabled him to generously tolerate and acknow- 
ledge the very various tendencies of the Christianity of to- 
day. " To the pure all things are pure," and Rothe was 
one of the purest. 



CHAPTER IV, 



BCLSCTIC MCDIATrNC THEOLOGIANS. 

Under this head I include a series of theologians, belonging 
to the most recent past and the present, who in spite of the 
difference of their results possess the common characteristic of 
trying to reconcile the faith of the Church with their own 
thought and that of their contemporaries, without making their 
faith dependent upon the hypotheses and formula: of a definite 
philosophical S}*stem. At tnis point 1 wish expressly to pre- 
mise that 1 do not in any way use the adjective "eclectic" in 
a derogatory sense. In philosophy, it is true, the word has 
usually such a sense, because from a philosopher we are wont 
lo demand a harmonious s)-stem based on a definite funda- 
mental principle, and giving a scientific account of the world, 
and hence we regard the eclectic method of philosophising, 
which tries to combine thoughts derived from various quarters. 
as defective. Even in the case of philosophy, however, we 
might object, that precisely the most important and fruitful 
ctHitributtons to it have derived the most varied elements 
from previous philosophers, and have never been more than 
partially successful in thoroughly combining them ; so that 
even in philosophy our unfavourable judgment ot^ht not to 
condemn the eclectic method as such, but only unsatisfactory 
attempts to reconcile contrary modes of tlMMKlu. Much more 
wilt this hold in the case of theotog)', whkH is not intended 
to construct systematic scientific explanations of the world, but 
lo e.xhibit the belief of a particular Church for the practical 
purposes of its ministers at a particular time. If wc con^dcr 
that the theology of the Church is the product of its history 
during eighteen centuries, enriched with contributioos from 
the mo^ various minds, we must admit at all events that here. 
ID a much greater degree than in philosophy, systcmadc ututy 
can ne\-er be more than an approximately attainable ideal. If 
we further consider that the needs of the Church of to-day. 
for which the theolt^jian must work, are of the most various 
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kinds, and that their variety grows with the Church's wealth 
in individual religious life, we shall come to the conclusion, 
thai a theology sacnRcing this diversity of religious interests 
and forces in an attempt to work out in systematic fonn a 
definite and limited principle, fulfils its task worse than a 
theology maintaining an eclectic attitude towards the various 
philosophical systems, and contenting itself with rendering 
the Church's belief intelligible and useful to the general edu- 
cated thought of the day. This is confirmed by experience. 
In proportion as a theology is dependent upon one particular 

[)hiIo3ophical system, it is certain to be wrecked upon the 
imitations of thir latter, for its influence is confined to the 
narrow circle of the adherents of the system, and to the short 
[jeriod it is in vogue. The more, on the othi:r hand, the theo- 
logian succeeds in giving expression to the religious and 
ethical ideal existing in the mind of the Church with a bnradlh 
of view and a freedom of treatment which recognises fully the 
(relative) justice of the claims of the various existing modes 
of thought and belief, the greater will be his success in pre- 
senting to extended circles the means of a common religious 
undi-rstanding. a symbol therefore of the community of faith, 
which always exists in spitt; of all differences. It is, however, 
evident that the theological works which aim at ecleciically 
reconciling the old and the new, according to the needs of the 
Churches of to-day. must not be measured by the standard of 
strict theological science. These theologians are right in so 
far as they .succeed in finding for the faith'of the fathers an 
expression intelligible and acceptable to the present genera- 
tion ; where they are wrong is when any of them confounds the 
conditional truth of his dogmatic statements with an uncon- 
ditional and universal truth, and in his dogmatic arrogance 
disputes the equal justification of other presentations of it. 1 
shall therefore. 1 think, be justified in confining myself to an 
objective review of the characteristic opinions of the individual 
theologians of this class, without attempting a critical estimate 
of them. I also purposely refrain from arranging them ac- 
cording to their dtjgmatic schools : the only difference of a 
general nature among these mediating eclectics is that with 
some of them a conservative fear of breaking with ecclesias- 
tical tradition is predominant, and with others a free recasting 
and development of this tradition. But this is an altogether 
-indefinite distinction ; for even the conservative reproduction 



of ecclesiastjfal dogma necessitates in some measure a recast- 
ing of its original meaning, and even the liberal development 
of it is not intended to break the continuity of the historic 
growth of the Church's creed, and involves therefore to some 
extent an " accommodation " to tradition. I shall begin with 
those mediating theologians who have the greatest affinity 
with the sfieculative theologians already discussed, while 
differing from them in that their speculative thinking is not 
so much an end in itself as the form in which the given 
ecclesiastical dogmas can be best exhibited with such modifi- 
cations as the times demand. 

The most important of these theologians, and the t\'pe of 
the whole school, was indisputably Isaac Auol'st Dokner. 
who possessed a deeply reflective Swabian nature, profound 
religious earnestnerss, and a vivid sense of the need of sounding 
by thought the depths of the truths of Christianity dear to his 
heart. His youth was passed during the time of the great 
disturbance in the Church created by Strauss's Leben Jem. 
While he was repelled by the negative result of this criticism, 
his love of truth and fairness was equally opposed to the 
tumultuous mode in which its opponents replied to it, with 
their superficial apologies, or even appeals to ecclesiiislical and 
political force. His view was that the business of scientific 
theology is to bring the Christological problem, propounded 
by Strauss, nearer to a solution. From the historical re- 
searches undertaken for this end came his great contribution 
to the history of Chrjstology, Entwicklungsgcschiehte der 
Lehre von der Person Christi (1856), a work in which the 
authors profound learning, objectivity of judgment, and fine 
appreciation of the moving ideas of history were shown, as 
was universally acknowledged. This book was followed later 
by another important historical work, his Geschichtt dcr pro- 
tesiantiscken Theologie (1S67). Like Alexander Schweizer. 
Dorner developed and elaborated his own convictions by his 
diligent and loving study of the history of the Church's 
thought and belief. He gave these convictions permanent 
form in his two principal treatises. Christlicke Glaubensiekre, 
and Christlicke SitUnlekre, the former of which appeared 
shortly before his death (1879-81V while the latter was post- 
humously edited by his son {1886). 

Dorner's Glaubenskhre is a work extremely rich in thought 
and matter. It takes the reader through a mass of historical 
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material by the examination and discussion of the \'anous 
opinions of ancient and modem teachers, and so leads up to 
the author's own view, which is mostly one intermediate be- 
tween the opposite extremes, and appears as a more or less 
successful synthesis of antagonistic theses. Of his method. 
Dorner speaks as follows: "The method of Christian dogmatic 
theobgy must be not simply productive, but rather reproduc- 
live ; still it must not be merely empirical and reflective, but 
also constructive and progressive. When the enlightened 
Christian mind is in harmony by its faith and experience with 
objective Christianity, which faith knows to be its own origin, 
and which is also attested by the Scriptures and the scriptural 
faith of the Church, then such a mind has to justify and 
develop its reh'gious knowledge in a systematic form." This 
is practically the same principle as that adopted by Alexander 
Schweizer ; and the considerable difference in the results of 
the two men only proves that this method, while a very 
valuable one, allows great latitude of individual opinion 
as to what constitutes objective Christianity, and from the 
nature of the case must always do so. The arrangement of 
Domer's book is singular. After a lengthy introduction, a 
kind of religious phenomenology. leading successively through 
the different points of view of doubt and of hesitation to that 
of Christian faith, there follows, in the first part, the discus- 
sitm of the general fundamental Christian doctrines — God, 
his nature and relation to the world ; man. his nature and 
original condition ; and finally, religion, as the unity of God 
and man. resting on divine revelation, realised in the his- 
torical religions, and perfected in the historical appearance of 
the God-man Christ. Then comes, in the second and special 
part, the doctrine of sin, its nature and origin, and its con- 
nection with the devil and death, and of Christian salvation, 
based on Christ's person and work on itiirth and in heaven, 
realised in the Church or the kingdom of the Holy Spirit, and 
to be consummated in the eternity beyond. It is cnaracter- 
istic of Dorner that he treats the doctrine of Christ as the 
God-man among the general fundamental doctrines, placing it 
before the special doctrines concerning the historical Christ 
and his work of salvation. The incarnation of God {Gott- 
meusehhcii) he regards as a speculative idea of the nature of 
an a priori lx\.\\!n, following from the nature of God and man, 
which would necessarily have been realised in history, if there 



had been no abnormal development of mankind in sin. which 
was not therefore the condition of the appearance of Christ 
the God-man, but only of his historical mission of salvation. 
This arrangement has, however, the disadvantage of breaking 
up the doctrine of man, the accounts of his original state and 
of his sin being separated by the description of the historical 
development of religion and revelation until the appearance of 
the God-man. 

The doctrine of God is treated by Dorner with special 
thoroughness, and contains valuable thoughts. He rejects 
the idea of the complete cognisability, as well as of the abso- 
lute incognisiibility of God ; our knowledge of God Is always 
incomplete, growing, and relative, but is not therefore untrue. 
Again, the scientific examination of our belief in God is 
neither impossible nor unnecessary ; what is indeed primarily 
an immediate religious certainty, can and ought to be raised 
to a conviction with a scientific justification. This falls to 
be done in the section treating of the so-called proofs of the 
existence of God, though these must be so presented as to 
contain at the same time the doctrine of the divine nature and 
attributes. At each stage of the line of proof the idea of God 
is enriched with some new element, from the metaphysical at- 
tributes of infinitude, omnipresence, and eternity, to the wisdom 
involving moral purposes, while each successive aspect thus 
gained of our conception of God is also shown to be the 
determining principle of some particular religion — the pro- 
cesses of dialectic and history being thus made to run parallel, 
evidently owing to Hegelian influences. Of the details we 
must notice Domer's view of the eternity of God, which he 
says must not be so conceived as to Imply that for God time 
does not exist, making history a mere semblance without 
truth ; but the unchangeableness of God's nature does not 
exclude a changed relation to changes in time, a variation 
of his knowledge in the course of time ; the immutability 
{SichselbsigUiehJteii') of God must not be understood in so 
abstract a sense as to negative his life. Of the spiritu;d 
attributes of God justice is placed first, and defined as 
God's maintenance of his honour, which, as the absolute 
standard of all value, Is the source of right In the world ; 
God's justice consists in the ethically good as the absolutely 
valuable, and secures for it Its absolute and unique rights. 
Absolute intelligence, or omniscience and wisdom, is repre- 
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sented as derived from ethical perfection, to indicate that, 
like cvcrj'thing else, intelligence in the last resort is only a 
subordinate instrument of moral goodness. The question as 
to the compatibility of God's self- maintenance, as absolute 
intelligence and personality, with his self-impartation and 
immanence in the world, leads to the doctrine of the divine 
Trinity, which is precisely the Christian synthesis of this 
antithesis of transcendence and immanence, or of God's just 
self-maintenance and his loving self-impartation to the world. 
The essence of every religion is expressed in its conception of 
God, and thus Christianity by its doctrine of the Trinity has 
secured itself against both the abstract monotheism of Judaism 
and the polytheism and pantheism of heathendom. The two 
Unitarian heresies. Arianism and Sabellianism, were the 
effects of the imperfections of Jewish deism and heathen poly- 
theism, the former denying the true communion of God and 
man, the latter the holy exaltation of God above the sinful 
world. Christian Gnosis rose above both these errors by its 
conception of the holy love of God, of which the doctrine of 
the Trinity is the exposition. From this point of view Dor- 
ner constructs an ethical Trinity : the ethically Necessary, the 
ethically Free, and the Love uniting both, form the three aspects 
of the one absolute Personality ; each of these three "modes 
of being " participates in the personality of God, but is not 
itself a separate personality, for the absolute personality can 
only be one. In this way the ecclesiastical dogma of the 
Trinity is interpreted from the point of view of a speculative 
theism, bearing the closest resemblance to that of Weisse. 

The eternal love of God creates a free world, distinct 
from God. to establish a communion of love with itself. 
Being an organism with varied elements, this world is 
intended to be the copy of the triune life of God. Thf! 
creation out of nothing means that the matter and fonn of 
the world are alike wholly derived from God ; but this 
derivation must not be conceived as having had a beginning 
in time. The conceptions " creation " and " preservation 
must neither be confounded nor separated from each other. 
I'reser\'ation is the continued action of the divine creative 
will, though in such a way that the secondary causality 
imparted to the creature itself becomes the means for its own 
self- reproduction, so that the created world, by reason of the 
all-pervading omnipotence, is also the cause of itself. If we 




define creation and preservation teleologically. they lead to 
the conception of a Providence partly ruling existing things, 
[jartly creating nevs- ones. Its final end is a kingdom of moral 
spirits, governed by holy love ; the freedom of the creature, 
not fettered by the universal plan, but. as foreknown. Is made 
a part of that plan. Man. on the one hand belonging to 
nature, and on the other rising above nature as an immortal 
spirit, is in the image of God, partly as his original birth- 
right, and partly as his true destination ; he cannot therefore 
be a mere product of nature, but his existence presupposes a 
fresh creative act of God. Man, though good by his original 
creation, became the cause of evil by an act of freewill, of 
which no further explanation can be given ; the evil became 
the permanent corruption of human nature, and as such was 
by the laws of heredity transmitted from the first i>arents to 
all mankind. This inherited racial sin involves a general 
need of salvation, but is not personal guilt, and does not 
decide a rrvan's definitive merit or final destiny, which depends 
upon his personal decision. The restoration of the image of 
God, marred by sin in the human race, was only possible by 
the incarnation of God in the Son. 

But this incarnation, as the completion of the revelation of 
God. was also necessary in itself independently of sin. since 
mankind was from the first created to arrive at perfection by 
communion with God. Hence Domer had previously con- 
nected with the doctrine of man's nature, as created in the 
image of God. the doctrine of the unity of God and man in 
religion. God being love, imparts himself to man, and man 
is spiritually able to receive the communication ; the reality of 
this impartation and reception affirmed as a unity is religion. 
Religion is primarily realised not in one of the spiritu;d 
faculties, but in the man as a whole, or in the heart; as Dorner 
very characteristically seeks to prove, not by psychological 
considerations, but from the fact that God as persfmality is an 
indivisible spiritual whole. To God's manifestation of himself 
in his sovereign power and his will, there corresponds on 
man's side a primary consciousness of absolute dependence 
upon God and devotion to him, by reaiitm of which man is 
filled with divine life in knowledge, freedom, and blessedness. 
Since religion is not simply a subjective action, but pre- 
suppostrs an approach of God to man, it implicitly contains 
the idea of revelation. Revelation is a creative act of God 




upon the human heart, and its distinctive marks are originality 
or novelty, constancy and universality, positivencss and 
gradual growth. The ideas "supernatural" and "natural," 
" immediate " and " mediate " in relation to revelation must 
not be thought of as exclusive and contradictory, but, as 
from Schlciermacher's point of view, as the two aspects of 
every revelation. As regards its form, revelation is partly 
ilie outward manifestation of the divine power as interfering 
in the system of nature (miracles), partly its inward working 
upon the human spirit (inspiration). The possibility of 
miracles must be conceded for the sake of the freedom of God 
in relation to the world, and in virtue of the breadth and 
cla.sticity of natural law ; their necessity follows from their 
importance in authenticating revelation. Very characteristic 
of Oorner's mode of thought, which is emotional jind poetical 
rather than strictly intellectual, is the sentence. " Every 
uncorrupted soul rejoices in the miraculous. It is the part of 
prose to hate the miraculous, of poetry' to love it ; of true 
p(K:try. of course, which does not create vain phantoms of the 
imagination, but loves to contemplate the realised ideal, the 
higher, more perfect, and therefore poetical stage of spiritual 
freedom, when it is in harmony with nature :" — a sentence which 
reminds us of the utterances of Romanticism, e.g.^ the " magical 
idealism" of Novalis. Inspiration is the spiritual miracle 
])erformcd on the spirit ;i3 a whole, increasing its strength and 
purity, or, more particularly, it is enthusiasm {BegeisUrung) 
and enlightenment with regard to truth, for the purpose of 
cstablishmg permanent religious fellowship. The primary 
seat of inspiration must not be sought in books, but in men, 
and must not be separated from the general history of 
revelation. But though no specific difference can be proved 
between men endowed with the spirit and inspired men ; still 
of the latter it is a distinctive and indeed unique characteristic, 
by virtue of their being vehicles of revelation, that without 
being personally absolutely incapable of error, they arc yet 
preserved from it in their taiching and preaching, and 
proclaim only unerring truth, even in historical details, as the 
word of God. Thus after approaching a freer rational view, 
Domer returns to the old ecclesiastical doctrine of the absolute 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, a concession to eccle- 
siastical dogma wlilch was fatal to his i)osition with regard 
to scientific Biblical criticism. 

C. T. U 
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Revelation, and therefore religion too, reaches in the first 
instance perfection in a single being, who. as the "absolute 
God-man," is thi: Rcvealer pure and simple ; but as the 
perfect man after the image of God, is the instrument of 
securing the perfection of tne world. The necessity of the 
incarnation does not depend merely upon sinful humanity's 
need of redemption, but is demanded apart from it by the 
vocation of mankind to reach full communion with God, and 
to form a united organism under a central head ; for such 
a universal head, in whom all the limiuitions of human 
individuality are done away, can only be a man in whom 
God's communication of himself to mankind is absolutely 
and universally realised, or in whom God as Logos has 
become man. I ndeed, the God-man, as the absolute 
pneumatic personality of universal spiritual power, is not 
merely the head of men, but also of angels, his kingdom 
includes all ranks of spirits, and perfects their conscious 
unity. Finally, Christianity claims to be the absolute religion, 
which necessitates an absolute God-man as the permanent 
centre of this religion. That this intrinsically necessary 
incarnation actually took place in Jesus of Nazareth is 
historically proved by his holy [lersonality, his witness to 
himself, and his work, as well as by the changes still being 
wrought in mankind by his influence. The question as to the 
ntaHtur in which God's incarnation in Jesus must be conceived 
as taking place, is the business of theological s[)eculation 
to answer. On the basis of the historical development of 
Christology, Domer constructs a theory of his own. of which 
the following is an outline. The subject of the incarnation 
is " God as Logos." i.e., not a personal Logos hypostatically 
distinct from God the Father, but God himself in his loving 
will to reveal and communicate himself to mankind. That 
the Logos "became flesh " must not be understood to mean 
thai he assumed human flesh as a garment, or even changed 
himself into a man, for he would then only have acted the 
part of a man, without having become a man ; it rather means 
that God, as Logos, bestowed not merely his own power, but 
his absolute self, upon the human person of Jesus, from the 
moment of his birth in ever-growing measure, while the 

f lersonality of Jesus received this impartation of the divine 
ife with increasing power and receptivity in the course of 
his free personal life, becoming ever more completely 




possessed and filled by God. till his human being became at 
last absolutely and indissolubly one with the divine mode of 
being of the Logos. The conscience and the Christian 
■witness of the Spirit — that is. of course, the moral and 
religious consciousness in its Christian ideality — is mentioned 
■us having analogy to this union of human knowledge and 
will with the divine : whence we might infer that the person 
of Christ must be conceived as the first and archetypal 
manifestation of the Christian ideal of piety and morality. But 
this inference, however natur:il, would not (juite represent 
Dorner's view, according to which Christ is not a mere 
individual like others, but differs from all empirical individuals 
in representing the general idea of the human race, freed not 
only from sin. but also from the limitations and incomplete- 
ness of other individuals ; in a word, he is " the central in- 
<lividua]." ordained to be the centre, not only of humanity, but 
also of the whole realm of spirits, being in consequence the 
eternal celestial sovereign, and the personal judge of the world 
at his second coming to consummate the kingdom of God. 
The motives of this Christology of Domcr are plain ; he 
wishes to do fuller justice than is done by the ccclesiiistical 
doctrine to the human and ethical side of the person of Christ, 
■and at the .same time retain as much as possible of its 
transcendental metaphysics ; whether he has satisfactorily 
accomplished this, in particular whether a central individual 
•coincident with the idea of the race is conceivable in actual 
history, is a question I will in this place only suggest. The 
same holds good of Dorner's treatment of the doctrine of 
the work of Christ, in which he follows the ecclesiastical 
tradition still more closely than in his doctrine of Christ's 
person, not only yo»-/«(j//j' in the doctrine of three ofTices. but 
materiaUy. especially on the central point — the atonement by 
vicarious satisfaction. Dorner teaches that when Christ put 
himself in the place of mankind, in order, in his own feeling 
of pain, to bear the divine displeasure against the guilt of 
the race, he made himself an offering for us to the punitive 
justice of God, and thereby became for the world the perfect 
surety, for whose sake God can grant, not only freedom 
from punishment, but even blessedness. — That Christ's three 
offices are perpetuated in the corresponding offices of the 
Church, is a valuable remark of Dorner's, which might 
naturally have suggested a retrospective modificaticm of liis 
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doctrine of Christ's work. — Finally, we must mention that in 
his doctrine of justification. Dorner defended the strictly 
Lutheran theory- against Hengstenbcrg's more rationalistic 
form of it. We can. however, trace a certain hesiuwion on 
Dorner's part with regard to the decisive question, whether 
the ground of justification is the objective merit of Christ to 
which the believer's relation is simply receptive, or not rather 
subjective faith itself, as the frame of mind pleasing to Cod, 
and, therefore, in principle, the beginning of a new life. 
Uomer's concern as a churchman for the objectivity of the 
work of redemption, inclines him to the former view ; his 
personal concern for the ethicai conception of the Christian 
life of faith to the latter. 

On the latter point characteristic words of Domer's are 
found in his correspondence with Martensen : " The ethical 
idea is now all-importanL . . . More and more I see 
Schleiermacher's peculiar greatness, and his imique position 
among modem princes of science, in virtue of his thorough 
blending of ethics and dogmatics. This will be a mine of 
wealth for the times which are now at hand." What Dorner 
commends in Schleiermacher characterises also the fundamental 
principle of his own theoltjgy ; he tried to blend d<jginalics 
and ethics, and reno\'ate theology and the Church by the 
ethical idea of personal freedom in God, In this he is in 
complete accord with Rothe. The excellence of this object. 
and the purity and fervour of his devotion to it. will kee[» 
Domer's mcmor)' in honour, however we may judge of the 
success of his attempts at dogmatic mediation and the tenability 
of his [xirticular doctrinal views. 

The Danish theologian Martensen, with whom Dorner *-as 
connected in a long and close friendship, represented a simikir 
mediating speculative position, but differoJ from Dorner in 
his way of treating theological doctrines. Domer had arrived 
at his results by tne process of dialectical reflection upon the 
various forms of doctrine of ancient and modem theologians ; 
but in Martensen the historical method is put quite into the 
background in favour of independent speculation, which indeed 
ever)'where presupposes the ecclesiastical dogmas, specially 
those of Lutherunism, but tries to skilfully combine them with 
the ideas of Bohme's and Daader's theosophy. The problem 
*^ dtjgmatic theology- Martensen holds to be the synthesis of 
the Cnristian consciousness of redemption and revelation, or 



the reproduction of revealed divine wisdom in our conception 
of the Christian idea of truth, which ought to comprehend 
the subjective and the objective, the human and the divine 
side of Christianity. This idea dogmatic tlieology has to grasp 
and develop, showing not only the coherence of its given 
matter, but also its possibility and basis, and logically recon- 
<iling the antitheses in the unity of the idea. This method was 
suggestively pursued by Martensen himself, though we cannot 
■deny that his efforts at reconciliation often suffer much from 
obscurity of conception, owing to the want of a rational intro- 
■ductory criticism. We often get the impression of brilliant 
speculative fireworks, throwing a peculiar light on the Church's 
dogmas, without making obscure questions really plainer. 
With the antitheses of nature and spirit, ethical and cosmical, 
personal and impersonal, he presents a dialectical exhibition 
which rather confuses than instructs the sober understanding. 
A few of the chief examples will serve to characterise this 
method. 

On the one hand, the fact is specially emphasised that Christi- 
anity is an ethical, historical religion, belonging to the world 
■of spirit, language, conscience, freedom, and personality. 
Christianity is essentially Christ himself. But on the other 
hand, Christ must not be conceived as essentially an ethical 
(or, to use our author's usual term, moral) and historical being 
simply, not as simply the new Adam, but as the centre of the 
whole world, of all spirits, and of nature. Schleiermachei's 
■error lay in overlooking Christ's trinitarian prc-existence and 
his cosmical position. The Logos is, it is true, primarily, in 
Martensen as in Philo, simply the ideal world of the divine 
consciousness ; but he maintains that the superiority of Christi- 
anity lies in its making this idea as thought into a thinking 
principle side by side with God, into the second hypostatical 
ego of the Son ; just as the will, which raises the necessary 
content of thought to the freedom of love, must be conceived 
as a third ego, the hypostasis of the Spirit. Thus the Trinity 
is constructed by the discrimination of different elements in 
the divine life, and the transformation of them in the process 
into independent persons. Dorner had proceeded more 
cautiously. 

In his doctrine of the creation, Martensen well remarks that 
we must combine the heatlicn point of view of cosmogony, or 
che world's evolution of itself, with the Jewish view of its free 
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creation ; the world is both nature and creature ; regarded as- 
the former, it is eternal and necessary ; as the latter, it had 
a beginning in time, and was the product of freedom, so that 
in its further development also it is exposed to the free inter- 
ference of di%'ine miraculous power. How this conception 
of the supernatural side of creation can be combined in thought 
with the idea of nature, or the self-evolution of the world, 
Martcnsen did not succeed in explaining. 

Very characteristic is Martensen's doctrine as to angels and 
devils. They must not be conceived merely and primarily as 
personal, but as ideas and powers in the life of nature and of 
[jeoples, intermediate between imagined personifications and 
real personal beings, but sometimes becoming real persons, 
ministering spirits m the kingdom of God. In particular, the 
devil is really the universal principle of cosmical self-existence- 
in its anugonism to God ; being a principle, he has not a 
self-existing personality, but has only a nascent personality, 
which " as such is intermediate between existence and non- 
existence, personality and personification, actuality and possi- 
Wliiy. ' being ' and ' signification.' " The principle only reaches 
personality in individual creatures, though not merely in 
human, but also in superhuman spirits ; among the latter is one 
in whom the principle of evil is so hypostatised as to make him- 
its central revelation, and therefore the personal centre and 
head of the kingdom of evil — the personal devil or Antichrist 
of the Bible. He may be regarded as the younger brother 
of the Son of God, Christ, and his personal rival throughout 
the history of revelation. I n the snake of the Garden of Eden 
he was still as it were in swaddling clothes ; then his strength 
grew more and more, until simultaneously with the revelation- 
of the Logos in Christ, he gained possession of the sovereignty 
of this world. Although already conquered by Christ, he wilh 
continut; to exercise his power and craft luitil the last decisive' 
struggle with the returning King of heaven. Thus our Gnostic 
theologian regartls the personifications, by means of which 
the poetical im-ugination vividly realised the warring forces of 
the world's historj', as objective realities, though he cannot 
quite foi^et their origin in the creative power of the imagina- 
tion ; the " hovering " of these strange figures betweea 
personification and jiersonality is the mark of this thcolog)'. 
with its oscillation between poetical imagery and really definite 
thought 
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The temptation of the first parents in Paradise he explains 
psychologically, by the antagonistic fundamental impulses of 
human nature, and also metaphysically, by the contrary super- 
human powers — God and the cosmical principle. The Mosaic 
account of the Kal! we must regard as "acombination of history 
and sacred symbolism, a figurative description of an actual 
fact." that is, not merely as the symbol of a general, ever- 
recurring event, but as an historical fact from the earliest 
times ; though, again, not as this fact itself, as it actually 
occurred, but only as an emblem or symbol of it. This justi- 
fies the free allegorising of all the individual features of the 
narrative, while still preserving its character as traditional 
history in opposition to the mythological inteqiretation in 
current criticism. How these two conceptions are to be united 
is however not made clear. 

In his Christology, Martensen vigorously demands the 
reality of the incarnation of God and tlie union of the two 
natures in the God-man, as against all mythical and mystical 
rationalism and idealism. But in order to secure the unity 
and gradual development of the person of Christ, Martcnst;n 
revises the ecclesiastical doctrine, partly by postulating (with 
Liebner) an act of self-renunciation {/i:eiiosis) on the part of 
the Logos, whereby his divine attributes were reduced to 
ihc measure of the human, and partly by maintaining (with 
Dorner) a gradual growth of the germ of divine life planted 
in the human child from the unconscious possibility to the 
conscious reality of an ego at once human and divine. This 
certainly avoids the stumbling-block of the ecclesiastical doc- 
trine of the two natures, a twofold life in Christ, but substitutes 
for it a "twofold life" in the Logos, in that "as the pure 
Logos of the Deity it works throughout nature, which is filled 
by its presence," and at the same time, as the Logos incarnate 
in Christ, has a humanly limited fonn of e.xistence. and only 
gnulually rises from the unconsciousness of the potential ego 
to the consciousness of itself It is not clear how this life that 
is humanly developing and that life eternally existing are com- 
bined in the unity of the same personal Logos; but the pur- 
pose of this artificial reasoning is to show that we must 
recognise in Christ not merely an ideal man. but the " centre 
of the universe," the cosmical mediiitor of the consummation 
of the whole kingdom of nature and of spirits, which is of 
importance to our author on account of his doctrine of the 
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sacraments and his cschatology- He further teaches that 

Christ's birth was both truly Ijuman and also a true super- 
human miracle ; that his life as man cannot be conceived with- 
out a national colouring, but that he was without the natural 
limitiition attaching to every nationality ; that, since he was 
subject to human temptation, we must assume the possibility 
of his sinning, though, on account of the divine source of 
his life, this possibility could never become actual, and was 
therefore in fact equivalent to the impossibilitj' of his sinning. 
The work of reconciliation belonging to Christ's high priestly 
office must be interpreted not merely as a reconciliation of 
man to God. but as a reconciliation of God himself Recon- 
ciliation may be defined as the removal of an antithesis in 
the process of God's revelation of himself, viz., the antithesis 
between his love and his justice. " j'Mlhough these attri- 
butes are essentially one, there is on account of sin a certain 
disagreement between them in the divine nature. For, in 
spile of God's eternal love of the world, his actual relation to 
it is not one of love, but only one of holiness and justice, an 
antithetical relation, since the unity it involves is hindered 
and kept down." This contradiction can be removed only by 
the vicarious satisfaction of the Son of God. The necessity 
of such an objective vicarious expiation is, it is true, ^ain 
rendered problematical by the subsequent discussion, according 
to which the subjective consciousness of reconciliation is the 
effect of the new birth, and of faith, which Martensen regards 
as the germinal beginning of the new man. Accordingly, the 
actual reconciliation appears as a psychological process in 
consciousness, in consequenct; of the ethical change in the 
human mind ; -so that, after all, the necessity for a reconcilia- 
tion once for all by Christ's satisfaction is not made clear. 

The .same hesitation between an ethical and non-ethical 
point of view recurs finally in a specially surprising form in 
Martensen's leaching on the Sacraments. Baptism is primarily 
the pledge of divine grace in view of future faith ; but it is 
more than this : it is also, in truth, the beginning of the 
Christian life, since it " involves, not indeed personal, but 
substantial and essential regeneration." It is an objective 
mystery, in which creative grace establishes a new relation of 
being between God and man, " incoqwrating " the latter's 
unconscious nature " into Christ, not psychologic.illy merely, 
but organically, not figuratively only, but essentially." Since 
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in the case of a child this cannot, of course, be done by 
ethical means, a physical influence is the only remaininff 
method, and accordingly Martenscn docs not hesitate to speak 
of "a holy nature- mysterj'." Mow this mystery is to be con- 
ceived without having recourse to magic is not explained. 
In the same way, Martcnsen sees in the Lord's Supper "the 
inseparable union of a holy spirit-myster)'. and a holy nature- 
mystery." since not only Christ's spirituality, but also his 
corporality is offered as food, not only for the soul, but for 
the whole new man. accordingly for that future man of the 
resurrection also, who is already germinating in secret, and 
this food is received by all, including the unbelieving. To 
the old objection of the Zwinglian school, that we cannot 
think of Christ's body as omnipresent, he returns the not very 
luminous answer, that we must conceive of heaven as where 
the glorified Christ is ; not as a material place, a " where " 
according to the ideas of our present sense-perception, but 
still as " a more definite ' where,' " where cosmic life is com- 
pletely filled by God. 

We see that Martcnscn's method of speculation never 
belies its character ; it dazzles by its brilliant antitheses and 
bold syntheses, but generally leaves us wholly uncertain as to 
how we are actu;dly to c<imbine the contradictory sides in 
thought ; dogmatic thought and imaginative contemplation 
combine to form a Romantic twilight, from which the critical 
understanding departs unsatisfied. 

Of much greater value than his Doi^natik, is Martensen's 
Etkik, in two volumes, in which the versatile theologian's 
wide knowledge of life and the world is shown in an 
attractive form. The general lines of this book are best 
characterised in Martensen's own words in a letter to Dorner : 
"The onesided views against which we have to contend are 
those of onesided ecclesiasticism, and onesided individualism, 
lioth negative the great problem of the modern age — the 
living union of Christianity and humanism. For a nomistic 
ecclesiasticism which suppresses all intellectual, and esp(!cially 
all scientific freedom, and an individualism which tries to 
isolate Christianity, and separate it from the varied spheres 
of human life, are alike un-Christian and inhuman. The 
problem will continue to be the presentation in life and 
doctrine of this union and combination of Christianity and 
genuine and free humanity." 



From Marttnsen, we pass to the theologian most nearly 
resembling him in spirit. Joiiank Peter Lance, a man of rich 
imagination and varied cuhurc. who tried to defend and 
renovate ecclesiastical dogma by theosophical speculation. 
His Dogmatik (1849-51) contains many fruitful and sug- 
gestive thoughts, which, however, are hidden under such a 
mass of bold figures and strange fancies, and suffer so much 
from want of clearness of presentation, that the>' did not, 
produce any lasting effect. He affirms the true principle that 
theology must start from a knowledge of man's nature. But 
his procedure consists rather in an ingenious playing with 
analogies than in logical inference from ascertained facts. 
In the [ineumatic, or r^enerate man, he hnds a threefold 
consciousness, and therein a copy of the Trinity, the Persons- 
of which iu-e to be conceived as threefold forms or centres of 
consciousness ; each form of consciousness is the whole con- 
sciousness of the divine nature, yet each is fundamentally 
different from the others ; regfarded ideally, it is another 
person, but reg;u-ded really another form of [lersonality. 
Since religion is deductble from our conceptions of God and 
man as their real interaction for the purpose of their union, 
the incarnation is an eternal truth which influenced the whole 
histor)' of mankind, being as it were gradually realised, until 
it found its absolute reality in the individual God-man Jesus. 
Hence, in order rightly to understand the religious im|x>rtance 
of this person, we must consider his historit^ life altogether 
in the light of the al»inlutc idea. The possibility of the in- 
carnation must be e.vplained from the nature of man : " Man 
in the God-man is not an individual man, but the man who 
takes humanity up into himself, just as humanity has taken 
nature up into itself. Only so dtxrs he come into coincident 
relation with the divine as self-conditioned, and as the Son 
of God with human conditionality. The man in the God-man 
comprehends the eternal Becoming of the whole world, as it 
proceeds from God. according to the iwtentiality cX his nature. 
He is. therefore, esscnti.illy the real transition of the process 
of being through the completed Becoming to absolute Being, 
and hence the fit organ of the Son of God after his ideal 
entrance upon absolute Becoming. He is conditioned 
unconditional I ty, which is identical with unconditioned con- 
ditionality, the divine man who takes up into himself the 
human God." It cannot be said ttiat this explanation makes 



the matter very plaia. Peculiar to Lange's Chrisiolog}-. is- 
the reference to the psychological distinction of "day and 
night consciouness " and the related idea of "genius." Genius, 
he well remarks, is a permanent form in which the "day 
consciousness" receives inspirations from the "night con- 
sciousness," which, as a rule, is a closed world to the ethical 
" day consciousness," and makes its existence known only in 
certain special influences. The application of this analogy 
from the general theory of the soul to the person of Jesus, 
was calculated to explain several points ; but Lange leaves, 
the matter in considerable obscurity, when he says, " The 
ethical consciousness of Christ's human development was- 
based on the infinitude of his night consciousness, like the 
lotos flower on the lake ; and this latter consciousness was 
not the eternal form of consciousness of the Logos per se. 
but it was the night side of the universal human consciousness, 
which the Logos had assumed with his incarnation. It was 
the infinite plastic educative thought of the Son of Man in 
his personal conditionality, that is. the human form which 
the eternal Son could assume, without suffering any obscu- 
ration of his eternal consciousness." In spite of all analogies- 
from general experience, in spite of all the ideal and real 
preparation and mediation. Lange leaves the individual per- 
son of the God-man Jesus as " the absolute miracle," and his. 
life on earth as a series of miracles. Lange deduces seven 
chief miracles from the seven-fold miraculous nature of the 
God-man. In discussing them he lays stress on the ideal, 
sjjiritually symbolical meaning of the narratives, but insists 
equally upon their proper historical ch.iracter, because, as he 
holds, the ideal would otherwise be conceived in a falst; 
abstraction, without the naJ. He follows the same method 
in the case of the Old Testament legends. The garden of 
Kdtm, for example, is ideal nature in general, but at the 
same time a definite place ; the tree of knowledge in the 
garden is an actual historical tree, no less than an ideal 
symbol of the seductive charm of the pleasures of nature ; 
the cherub with the flaming sword was both a real angel, with 
an ethereal celestial body, .and a symbol of lost innocence ; 
and in general, Christianity presupposes, not only the 
subjective, but also the objective truth of tht: appearances of 
angels and demons. The devil, in Lange's, as in Martensen's 
view, is an ambiguous term : on the one hand, the symbol 
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<yf absolute evil as a principle, and on the other, a personal 
evil spirit, or fallen an^d, and as such not absolutely evil, 
but only evil in a great and ever-increasing degree. The 
Apocalyptic eschatoU)fjical world-drama is, of course, inter- 
preted by our theologian quite realistically. 

In Dorner, Martensen, and Langc, speculation and 
ecclesiastical dogma preserved a certain equilibrium. But 
neology spread among members of those circles which had 
undertaken the defence of ecclesiastical, and in particular of 
Lutheran, dogma; so that they too must be included, to some 
■extent, among the Eclectics. It is especially on the doctrines 
■of Christ's person and work that the Erlangen Lutheran 
theology deviated from orthodoxy. 

The perception of the inconceivability of the complete 
humanity and human development of Jesus on the sup- 
position that the divine Logos in his full personality was 
present in him, led the Erlangen theologian Thomasiu.s to 
the so-called *' Kenotic Christology." He held that with the 
incarnation, the Logos renounced the relative attributes of 
<Icity, which he considered as not necessarily belonging to the 
divine nature — omnipotence, omnipresence, and omniscience 
in order to assume the limited form of the existence of j esus ; 
only in the course of the life of Jesus did the Logos make an 
actuality the absoluteness of action and knowledge which had 
been voluntarily surrendered or reduced to an inoperative 
potentiality. But inasmuch as during this kenosis the Logos 
IS supposed not to have given up his personal ego, nor ceased 
to form part of the Trinity, we get the difficult conception 
that, though in Jesus the divine self-consciousness of the 
Logos existed, it was not as divine, because it is supposed 
not to be omniscient and almighty. Hence Gess was more 
logical in maintaining a kenosis on the part of the divine 
Lc^os to such an extent that he completely renounced his 
self-consciousness, and converted it into the human soul of 
Jesus. By virtue of his subordination to the Father he was, 
"it is said, able to surrender to him his personality, and by 
virtue of his kinship with the human soul, which is in the 
image of God, he was able to convert himself into such a 
soul, which potentially bears within it the fulness of all the 
■divine powers, but can only by a gradual development 
become actually able to use them. Jesus, therefore, was 
from the first a potential but not actual God, and was con- 
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sequently capable of a human development. During thia 
development, his Logos-consciousness occasionally flashed 
through the human limitations, in recollection of his pre- 
cxistence, but ordinarily it remained only the latent ground 
of the development of his human consciousness, which rose 
step by step to complete identity with the divine Logos- 
consciousness, whereby, and not before, the man Jesus 
was received into the complete unity of the life of the 
Trinity. The opponents of this iheor)' rightly remarked that 
it deviated widely from the orthodox doctrine of God and 
Christ, in representing the life of the Trinity as interrupted 
and deprived of its second person by the conversion of the 
Logos into the human soul of Jesus during the latier's life 
on earth, and in regarding Jesus as only a potential but not 
actual God-man ; but for us the chief interest lies in the fact 
that the theory is evidently on the point of quite breaking 
away from the ecclesiastical dogma, and taking the side of the 
speculative theory, according to which the univcrsiil capacity 
for the divine, the innate destiny and vocation of every 
human soul, was typically realised in Jesus- 

Still further removed from orthfjdoxy was the teaching of 
the Erlangen theologian. Christian von Hokmann. His 
doctrine of the Atonement was the most prominent though 
not the only instance of his heterodoxy, and hence was the 
first object of attack on the part of orthodox theologians. 
Hofmann. indeed, only wished to teach old truth in a new 
form, but a glance at his system shows the serious extent of 
the neology in his teaching. A vein of modem Nationalism 
runs through his theology, but it is concealed, by means of 
an artificial dialectic, behind a supematuralism rather Biblical 
than ecclesiastical. His theological system is given in his 
two chief works, lVcissa(^ti«g und iir/iiilung and Der Se/iri/t- 
(J«Mfw{ 1852-56), to which may be added his collected Schuiz- 
sckriften, containing an exposition .-md defence of his system 
against ecclesiastical atuicks. 

Hofmann, exactly like Schlciermacher, bases his theology 
upon the inward experience of the facts of personal Chris- 
tianity. This experience he attempts to develop into a 
.system of oi^anicauly connected statements, in which every 
individual fact is to hnd its definite and necessary place as an 
historical presupposition or inference. And the Sehriftbewcis, 
or proof from Scripture, he holds to consist precisely in show- 
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ing that Biblical history and doctrine as a whole finds its 
proper place in the systematic development of the facts which 
make us Christians ; it is not that certain dogmatic proposi- 
tions are to be proved by individual texts of Scripture, but 
the Biblical history of revelation as a whole, from the creation 
to the consummation of the world, is to be explained from the 
point of view of the necessary premises of our experience of 
Christianity, and inferences from it. It need not be said that 
the subjective conception of Christian experience thus acquires 
fundamental importance in the interpretation and explanation 
of the history, and that arbitrary and violent expedients are 
not always avoided in the case of important points. At 
bottom this Schriflbewcis is the supematuralistic counterpart 
■of Heel's Philosophy of History: both pursue the same 
method of deducing history from a priori ideas, philosophical 
ideas in tile one case, theological in the other ; both connect 
historical events with transcendental relations ; the one, with 
the movement of the idea through the antithesis of its ele- 
ments to the unity of the concept and of reality ; the other, 
with the movement of the Persons of the Trinity through 
antithetical modes of existence to the unity of love and 
blessedness. 

The fellowship with God into which we know that we have 
been admitted through Christ has, Hofmann teaches, the 
<livine Trinity as its eternal condition. For the self-deter- 
mination of the divine love beyond itself, having for its object 
the gradually evolving man of God, i.e., historical humanity, 
presupposes an eternal self-determination on the part of God 
within himself, having as its object the eternal man of God, 
or the Son of God (who is accordingly not really God at all, 
or a Person in the Trinitarian nature of God, but the pre- 
existent ideal man, something like the Pauline Christ). God's 
eternal will of love, or his inward divine relation to his Son, 
is accomplished in the history which transpires between him 
and mankind. This history has a threefold beginning : one 
given to it by God, one given to it by itself, and one a fresh 
beginning, annulling the latter and completing the former, 
God having appointed his Son for this. Since the final end 
of the divine will is the man Jesus, mankind necessarily began 
in a single man. Eve being taken therefore from her husband. 
The original state of mankind was a stale of actual and true, 
though only incipient, holiness and blessedness, not excluding 
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the possibility of self-determination in opposition to God. 
The source of the first sin. however, did not lie in man. but 
outside him, in the temptation of Satan, who w;is able to 
deceive the woman. This brought mankind into a stale the 
reverse of life from God, under the necessity of death and 
the seductive influences «f Satan, Still there existed the 
possibility of divine counter-influence, prophetically testified 
to in the revelation of God to Israel, and fully realised in the 
incantation of the eternal Son. H is entrance into the humanity 
derived from Adam was for it the realisation of God's eternal 
will of love, since he was the beginner and originator of per- 
fect fellowshij) with God for the same humanity which had 
in its sin made a beginning opposed to the holiness of God. 
and frustrating God's work of love. At the same time, how- 
ever, his inward divine relation to the Father became involved 
in the most extreme antithesis possible to it without cancelling 
itself. For as having become a member of Adamite human- 
ity, the Son was bound to an obedience to the Father which 
involved undergoing the consefjuences of God's anger inflicted 
upon the sinful race. Bui the sinfulness of the human race 
inherited from Adam could not possibly be shared by the Son. 
from the fact that his incarnation was a deed of holy self- 
determination, to the accomplishment of which nothing was 
necessary on man's part except obedient faith in the divine 
word of promise on the part of the wom,in destined to con- 
ceive him. His human action could then only be the con- 
tinuation, by means of a sinless human nature^ of the holy 
self-determination by which he had become man. 

The acquisition of righteousness for mankind by Jtaus was 
the effect of his entire holy life, from his incarnation to his 
death. It began by his .issuming human nature in a sinless 
slate as his own, thus making a new beginning in opposition 
to the sin of Adam, It was continued in the Harmony of all 
he did with the will of God, expressed in consequence of sin 
in the form of the law, which demanded obedience to the 
various ordinances of man's social life. It was consummated 
by enduring the enmity of men in his fidelity to the divine 
will, preserving his holiness to the end in suffering as well 
as in action. The death of J csus was therefore not a 
vicarious atoning sacrifice to the divine punitive righteousness, 
but an " occurn:nce " resulting from the historical position of 
affairs, and which became the deed of Jesus by virtue of his 
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voluntary submission to it But just as this thing which hap- 
pened to him was not the sufiering of what sinful humanity 
would have had to suffer, so the thing which he accomplished 
was not what humanity ought to have done, but it was the 
obedience of the divinely ordained Saviour to his own voca- 
tion. The abandonment of the Son by the Father to the 
hostile power of men and the devil brought the historj' trans- 
acting between God and the second beginner of mankind to 
a conclusion, which w;is at the same time the conclusion of 
the previous history of mankind conditioned by sin. For in 
his maintenance of the office of mediator in oppasition to the 
enmity born of sin lay likewise his deed of satisfaction for the 
sin of Adamite humanity, that is, the actual realisation of the 
relation to God which had been desired and brought about by 
God, a relation for which sin no longer exists, and which is holi- 
ness alone. This whole act of God we call the redemption of 
mankind, irrespective of its effects upon individuals, because 
it sanctified and glorified human nature in the person of Christ. 
I ts sanctification was its sal%'ation from sin ; its glorification 
its salvation from death. This glorification was accomplished 
by the raising of Christ from the dead, by which he entered 
upon a new kind of human life, in which his human nature 
was the perfect instrument of his unconditional fellon'ship with 
the Father. Christ's work of salvation was an expiation of 
sin, not in the sense that the Triune God had claimed some- 
thing as a recompense for the wrong done him, but in the 
sense that for the benefit of the human race he displayed his 
eternally holy love, which seeks not its own, but what is 
another's. The salvation of the world is not based upon the 
Triune Go*! having been appeased, but upon the Son having 
accomplished that in relation to the Father which only the 
Holy One was able to accomplish, but not sinful mankind for 
itself. Only in this sense can his work be called vicarious. 
The result of this historj', commencing with Christ's incarna- 
tion and completed by his death and resurrection, is that the 
relation of the Father to the Son is henceforth also the relation 
of God to the humanity beginning anew in the Son, a relation 
which is henceforth not determined by the sin of the race of 
Adam, but by the righteousness of the Son. But participa- 
tion in this new relation to God is o^ien to us only when, by 
virtue of the working of the Holy Ghost, which makes us 
certain of this change accomplished once for all. we are re- 
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solved to belong to the humanity begun afresh in Christ, -ind 
therefore to make our own, not only the forgiveness of its 
sins, but also its life unto God. It is the righteousness of the 
Son which renders nmnkind the object of the divine approval; 
and it is by acting iiii to the relation to God existing in his 
person that the individual man becomes certain of its existence, 
;uid its existence for him. What he thus becomes certain of 
is the beginning of a new humanity, though this only becomes 
such for him by his attaching himself to it as soon as he is 
certain of its existence. 

The near kinship of this theory of salvation to that of 
Schleiermacher will be at once perceived. The fundamental 
principles are the same as those recurring in all rationalistic 
theology since Kant, only here they arc. by a somewhat arti- 
ficial dialectic, so interwoven with Biblical supernaturaiism as 
to apjiear to be the result of the ScAri/i6eweis. We may even 
admit that they have p)ints of support in Biblical teaching, 
although not exactly in accord with true Pauline doctrine. 
At any rate, we must admit the theologian's right to em- 
phasise some sides of Biblical teaching neglected by ecclesias- 
tical theology, and to make use of them for his own rational 
conception of the dogma. But llofniann's opponents were 
quite right in asserting the essential difference between his 
theory of the Atonement and that of Anselm and Luther : and 
Hofmann's wish to represent his teaching as essentially in 
accordjuice with the dogma of the Confessions can only be 
called a piece of strange self-deception. But this want of 
honesty towards himself and others, this concealment of the 
heresy of which he was really guilty, is so general a weakness 
among theologians, that we must not press it too much in 
relation to individuals. 

The lines of Hofmann are followed by Danihi, Schbnkki. in 
his Dogmatik (1858-9), tliough he is a step further removed 
from ecclesiastical dogm;u He starts from man's self-con- 
sciousness as involving the three fundamental facts of man's 
need of salvation, the divine bestowal of salvation, and the 
completion of salvation in the Church, these facts being 
directly given in experience. He blames Schleiermacher for 
emphasising the subjective side of the truth of salvation. th(' 
facts of the religious consciousness, to the detriment of the 
objective side, the facts of God's personal bestowal of salva- 
lion. (Though how the " facts of salvation," which are only 
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historically known, can at the same time be directly given 
in the religious consciousness, Schcnkcl docs not explain, 
and throughout his book we can trace the effects of this 
failure to distinguish between direct facts of the religious 
consciousness and their conditions, which are only indirectly 
inferred or historically knowable.) The truth of the facts of 
salvation can be established in three ways : first, by their 
answering to a human need of salvation ; secondly, by their 
containing a fresh communication of himself by God to man ; 
thirdly, by their being the basis of a progressive develop- 
ment of the Christian community with r^ard to salvation. 

Above all Schenkel, not without reason, maintains that 
theology requires a thorough revision of the idea of religion, 
which lies at the root of all its propositions. In spite of 
Schleiennacher's great merit in distinguishing religion from 
knowledge and conduct, his definition of religion is unsatis- 
factory, as confusing the religious and xsthetic functions by 
the identification of religion with emotion, and so overlooking 
its ethical character. Schenkel, for his part, thinks he has 
discovered a specifically religious organ in the conscience. 
quite distinct from reason, will, and emotion : for while in the 
latter our self-consciousness involves only relation to the world. 
in the conscience we are conscious of ourselves in primal and 
direct relation to God. The primary religious (unction of 
conscience is the consciousness that God is personally present 
in us, but that our original normal relation to God is dis- 
turbed by the distracting consciousness of the worid, and that 
we therefore stand in need of the restoration by God of our 
normal relation to him. It is plain that this theory represents 
religious convictions of a very complicated origin as the 
original Content of conscience, and from the first substi- 
tutes dogmatic presuppositions for a psychological analysis of 
(acts ; but. setting aside his totally inadequate deduction, we 
must recf^isc the justice and value of Schenkel's attempt 
to show " the synthesis of the rel^ous and ethical factors " 
from the nature of the njigious spirit itself, and thus to 
secure from the first the indissoluble conne-xion of religious 
and moral truths. 

In treating of revelation. Schenkel complains of the want 
of a distinction in the older dogmatic theologians between 
the act and the record of revelation ; for while the former 
is a direct workii^ of God on the human conscience, this 



absolute divine act of communication becomes, by its incor- 
poration with human activity, a human and historically con- 
ditioned record of revelation, which on that very account 
can never be absolutely perfect, nor completed in past history, 
since God's revelation of himself is always continued in the 
historical development of salvation. Of " miracles," Schenkel 
s[K'-aks very variously : on the one hand, he says, with 
Schleiermacher, that from the religious point of view all 
phenomena depend upon the divine causality, while from 
the rational point of view they are at the same time explic- 
able froni the uniformity of nature, thus doing away with 
minicles in the proper sense ; on the other hand, he main- 
tains that spccinc miracles are creative modifications by God 
of the uniformity of finite nature, mysteriously introducing 
something new into the world, though it afterwards obeys 
natural laws, since, e.g., the loaves miraculously multiplied 
stilled the people's hunger like ordinary bread. Schenke! 
was evidently not clear as to the essence of the question ; 
his objection to Schleiermacher is unmeaning. Of inspira- 
tion, Schenkel says that it originates directly from God, but 
is continued through human instrumentality, so that wc must 
admit the imperfection of the individual inspirations during 
the formation of the whole record of revelation. Still it is 
not enough to say that the Scriptures contain the word of 
God ; we must also say that they are the word of God, though 
not all the individual words of the Bible are this, but the 
Bible as a whole. Schenkel's method of proof from Scripture 
corresponds to this conception of its authority ; he interprets 
the passages in the Bible so that they agree with the affir- 
mations of his " conscience," and where that is impossible, 
he has recourse to the supposition of the Biblical teacher's 
accommodating himself to the conceptions of the people, e.g., 
in the doctrine of the devil ; an unprejudiced historical estimate 
of the Bible is unknown to Schenkel. 

Accordingly the historical truth of the whole Biblical his- 
tory from the creation of the world onwards is maintained by 
Schenkel for conscience' sake. In speaking of the Fall he 
does indeed quote Nitzsch, to the effect that it is "a true 
but not an external history "; nevertheless it must be regarded 
as having taken place as an external fact at some time. In 
particular the belief in the historical trustworthiness of the 
Gospel narratives of miracles, from the supernatural Birth 



to the Ascension, is represented as a demand of " conscience," 
and thus historical criticism is indirectly charged with want 
of conscience ! Schenkel does indeed, as a fact, allow himwrlf 
several departures from Biblical statements of doctrine, but 
he always endeavours by artificial interpretations to produce 
the appe:irance of complete agreement (<f.^., in the case of 
the Jobannine Cbristology, of the Pauline doctrine of sin and 
atonement). On the other hand, he in many points openly 
and expressly opposes ecclesiastical dogmas, and censures 
others, e.g., Hofmann, for trying to conceal their heterodoxy, 
forgetting that he is himself in precisely the same position 
with regjird to the Scriptures. 

Schenkel sees the fund^imental error of the ecclesiastical 
Cbristology in the fact that it has never been able to acknow- 
ledge the real humanity of Christ ; and the source of this error 
he holds to be that it assumed the personal Logos, the second 
Person of the Trinity, to have been the principle constituting 
the person of ChrisL Hence he begins his reconstruction 
with the doctrine of the Trinity. It is not a triple personality 
in God which is testified to by conscience and Scripture, but 
a triple relationship of God to the world, and hence a triple 
consciousness of God in relation to the world. " God as 
the Father rests in the eternal source of creation ; as the 
Son he issues from his absolute source and enters the life of 
the world, without himself becoming finite, and reflects the 
eternal image of the world within himself; as the Holy Spirit 
he transforms the life of the finite back into his absolute 
source, in such a way that this life ceases to be solely for the 
finite and comes to be for God, i.e., for divine and eternal 
purposes." The Logos is therefore not a person, but the idea 
of the world eternally thought in God's self-consciousness, 
reaching its highest form in the idea of a perfect man. Only 
in this ideal, not in a real personal, sense can we maintain 
Christ's pre-existence, and only in this sense must we under- 
stand the Biblical statements with respect to it. " Christ 
had indeed an eternal pre-existence in God, in so far that 
the Father had chosen him from all eternity to represent the 
idea of man within the limits of the historical development 
of the human race. The Logos, as the eternal, conscious, 
divine idea of humanity, really became Hesh. i.e., had historical 
exi.stence as a human person." The perfected archetype of 
humanity and the complete image of the deity realised them- 
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selves historically in Christ. In n-sprct of his ptTsonal 
n.itiire, Christ did not differ from other men. as would have 
been the case if he had had within him the personality of 
the Logos with absolute attributes. Still he is as an indi- 
vidual different from others, in that he is the spiritual centre 
in which mankind is eternally one ; in him God conceives 
and contemplates mankind from all eternity as a whole, as a. 
logical and ethical unity. Hence in the conception of Christ's 
true humanity is involved that of his true Deity. For just 
as it is the prerogative of every man to be historically in 
lime reiiited to God in his conscience, so It is Christ's pre- 
nigative above all other men to be elemally directly relatc<l 
to God, and to be conscious uf himself as the man in whom 
the idea of humanity is realised as it was kmiwn and willed 
in God before all time. In this sense we may say that God 
himself, and nothing less, became man in Christ, because he 
is the self- revelation of the eternal God. that is, of his eternal 
will directed towards the world and humanity. As the self- 
revelation of God within the limits of a human life, he is the 
representative of Deity to mankind ; as the personal exempli- 
fication of a true and perfect man. he is the representative of 
mankind in relation to Deity ; in conjunction with both, he is 
the eternal mediator and surety, binding mankind to God and 
assuring it of salvation. 

The atonement wrought by Christ consisted in the restora- 
tion of the fL-llowship of mankind with God, disturbed by sin, 
and the cancelling of the effects of sin, guilt, and punishment. 
This result was only i)ossible by the manifestation in his own 
person of the ethicrd perfection of human nature, and cspeci 
ally by his condemnation of sin in its weakness, and revealing 
his divine self-sacrificing love in all its glory l>y his suffering 
and death. God regards this ethically perfect sacrifice not 
simply as an individual act, but as the common deed of man- 
kind generally as represented in Christ, and hence looks 
upon mankind in general as if the normal development begun 
in it by Christ were already finished ; which is the more 
natural as this .itonement was eternally willed and historically 
accomplished by God himself. Thus Schenkel rejects, with 
Hofmann and Schleiermacher, the ecclesiastical doctrine of a 
vicarious satisfaction made to the punitive divine justice, and 
holds that the atoning element wiLs rather that Christ by 
his holy life, attested by his death, made amends for the sin 
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of mankind, i.e., actually overcame ic and destroyed it at its 
root, and thereby gave God the pledge of a life of humanity 
well-pleasing to him. This triumph over the supremacy of 
sin put an end to the cause of the discord between God and 
mankind, and rendered it possible for God to look u]X>n 
mankind as if the new development of life, begun in principle, 
was already actually accomplished. Christ's deed was vica- 
rious only in the sense that his suffering and action exempli* 
ficd by anticijxation what we are bound to suffer and do in 
fellowship with him. But when the work of atonement has 
once been comprehended, "with the help of the conscience," 
as a truly ethical deed, salvation, i.e., the individual appro- 
priation of the effects of the atonement on tlie part of each 
individual, must necessarily also be ethically conceived. 
Salvation can no longer be supposed to consist in the impu- 
tation to a man of another's merits, faith being merely the 
passive acceptance of this justifying sentence of God. On 
the conirar)'. the new life won, in principle, for m;inkind by 
Christ, must be practically realised in each individual ; and 
this is done by faith, inasmuch as faith is the central activity 
of man's conscience in relation to God. Faith is the subjective 
condition of justification, inasmuch as the man by virtue of 
this change in his conscience, {tarticipates in the atoning per- 
sonal hfe of Christ, and has received into his heart the new 
divine principle of life exemplified in Christ. This beginning 
of a new life in the believer, God imputes to him as if it were 
already completed ; he regards it on account of the j>erfection 
of the principle active in it (the personal life of Christ), 
prolepiically, as if it were itself already perfect 

The close connexion of this doctrine of atonement and of 
justification with the fundamental principles of Kant's philo- 
sophy of religion is very plain ; the difference is only that what 
Kant called the ideal of a humanity pleasing to God, Jesus 
being the conspiciious example of it, is here identified with 
the ideal person of Christ ; but in both cases it is by receiving 
this idea] into his own heart that the man becomes good in 

Erinciple, and thus righteous before God. in spite of his 
isling empirical Imperfection. That Jesus was not only the 
model but also the creative cause of this ethical and religious 
process, while the society which he founded was its social 
mediate cause, is the theological addition to the Kantian 
^eoiy made as early as Schleiermacher, and which we have 



met with in various phases in the discussion of this group of 
theologians. 

Most nearly akin to Hofmann and Schenke] is the theo- 
logian Albukciit RiTSCHl. ; with Schenkcl he lays special 
stress on the ethica! element, with Hofmann he emphasises 
th<: historical and social cl<:ment, iuid claims with him to be 
a true Lutheran ; he is distinguished from both by the peculi- 
arity of his cpistemology and his method, which ht: eclcctically 
derived from Kant and Lotze. In his book, Melaphysik 
und 'fheologie, he very emphatically opposed the " bad episte- 
mology and metaphysics" of previous theolog)', and offered 
his own as the foundation of an altogether new theology. 

On a closer inspection, however, this, his famous theory of 
cognition, is seen to be only a dilettante confusion of the 
irreconcilable views of subjective idealism, which resolves 
things into phenomena of consciousness, and common-sense 
realism, which looks upon the phenomena of consciousness 
as things themselves, admitting no distinction between 
phenomena as perceived by us and the being of things in 
themselves ; a confusion to which the nearest parallel is the 
semi-idealistic, semi-materialistic theory of the Neo-Kantian 
Langc, author of the GeschichU des Malerialismus (2nd ed. 
1 873). which enjoyed a brief celebrity as having supplied, it was 
thought, a justification of the sceptical tendencies of the time. 
We may. moreover, conjecture that Ritschl did not make 
this theory of cognition the basis of his theology from the 
first, but rather propounded it subsequently, in its defence. 
In spite of iLs intrinsic worthlessness, it is well calculated to 
furnish this theology, in its wavering between the subjective 
dissolution of the objects of theology and the affirmation of 
their objective reality, with an appearjince of scientific justifi- 
cation having a certain attraction at least for amateurs in 
these questions. 

Ritschl expounded his theological system in the third 
volume of his principal work. Rechtferti^uttg ttnd Verso/ntun^, 
of which the first and second volumes had contained the 
history of the dogma and its Biblical -theological premises 
respectively. The third volume appeared in three editions, 
between 1874 .ind 1888. differing in some points from each 
other. Indeed, a careful comparison of the later presenta- 
tions with the earlier shows an increasing advance in the 
direction of speculative scepticism and historica] dogmatism. 
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Religion was defined by Ritschl in the first edition as the 
" common recognition of the dependence of man on God." 
or, more precisely, "as our view of the world from the basis 
of the idea of God and our estimate of ourselves from 
our sense of dependence upon God in relation to the world." 
The peculiarity of the religious view of the world he 
holds to be that it involves the conception of a whole, 
while theoretical knowledge in philosophy and the special 
sciences is limited to the general and particular laws of nature 
and spirit, and cannot by its methods of experience and 
observation attain to the conception of the world as a unity 
and a whole. Wherever philosophy has claimed by its methods 
to construct a view of the universe, we should rather discern 
an impulse of religion, which philosophy must distinguish as 
specifically different from its own object of systematic know- 
ledge. Conflicts between religion and science are to be avoided 
by religion retaining as its privilege the right of viewing the 
world in its unity, and by science limiting itself to the particular 
phenomena of the world. Afterwards, on the other hand, 
Ritschl admitted that philosophy also treated of the world 
;ui a whole, with the object of comprehending it under one 
supreme law. Hence the distinction between religious and 
scientific knowledge is not to be sought in its object, but in 
the sphere of the subject, viz., in the difference in the attitude 
of the .subject towards the object. For religion, he now 
states. " is occupied with judgments of value ( WerfAurihetle)" 
i.e., with conceptions of our relation to the world which are 
of moment solely according to their value in awakening 
feelings of pleasure or pain as our dominion over the world 
is furthered or checked. " In all religion, by the help of the 
sublime spiritual Power which man adores, the solution is 
attempted of the contnuliction in which man finds himself 
placed as a part of the natural world and as a spiritual person- 
ality with its claim to sovereignty over nature. For in his 
position he is a part of nature, in subjection to it, dependent 
upon and checked by other things, but as spirit he is moved 
by the impulse to maintain his independence against external 
things. In these circumstances arises religion as a belief in 
suiK-rior spiritual powers by whose help the deficiencies in 
man's own power are supplied." All religion seeks to supple- 
ment, by means of the idea of God, man's sense of personal 
dignity in the face of the hindrances of the world ; this idea 
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of God is " the ideal bond betwarn the jjarticular view of the 
world and the vocation of man to attain goods {GUter) or the 
nighest good (happiness.) " ' The thought of God must be 
treated in Christian theology solely as a judgment of value, or 
as a conception valuable for the attainment of goods. This is 
the s,ime theory of religion as the well-known one of Feuer- 
bach: the gods are the " lyunsc/iuvsen." invented by man from 
his practical need of a supplement to his own powerlessness 
over nature. But while the patholt^ical explanation of the idea 
of God by motives of human feeling was intended by Feuer- 
bach Jo deny the truth of this idea in an objective sense, and 
to affirm its purely imaginary character, the theory is directed 
by Ritschl to the exactly opposite conclusion, that the 
emotional value of the conception of God for the preser\'ation 
of man's sense of personal dignity is also the warrant of its 
truth. That i/tis warrant is not sufficient to insure to 
theolog)' a knowledge of speculative truth and the character 
of a science, had indeed been formerly fully recognised by 
KitschI himself, who had therefore in his first edition still 
held the necessity and possibility of an independent proof 
of the existence of God, founded upon the general data of 
the human mind ; as such he had regartied the ethicjd proof 
as stated in Kant's Critique of JtidgmcHl, and had expressly 
declared that the "acceptance of the idea of God on that pniof 
was no practical belief (as Kant had thought), but an act of 
speculative cognition," by which the general rationality of the 
Christian view of the world is established and thereby the 
possibility of a scientific theology secured, while such a theo- 
logy would be impossible if the idea of God could not be 
established to the satisfaction of speculative knowledge also 
as its necessary basis. In the third edition, on the other 
hand, this position is altogether abandoned ; we now read 
'■ this acceptance of the ideii of God is, as Kant remarks, a 
practical belief and not an act of speculative cognition," In 
justification of this change of view, it is alleged that it is 
(he work of theology to preserve the distinctive character of 
the idea of God, that it is allowable to use it only in judgments 
of value. Hence theoretical proofs of the idea of God are 
doomed to failure, "beciuse their [irofessed results, even if 
true, do not accord with the Christian thought of God. in that 
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they fail to express its value for men. in particular for men as 
sinners." Thus while RitschI formerly recf^nised that a 
scientific and universally valid justification of the belief in 
God, and consequently of theology, cannot consist merely in 
an inference from the religious view of the world to its inner 
coherence, but must be based upon independent and univer- 
sal dato of the human mind, he now. on the contrary, pro- 
nounces the theoretical method of proof objeclioaable in not 
being confined to Christian judgments of value, or in aiming 
to be not only simple practical belief, but also independent 
theoretical knowledge. We see from this how, from the sub- 
jective conception of religion, is deduced the limitation of the 
science of religion, or theology, to the sphere of judgments of 
value, or subjective truth, and the abandonment on principle 
of ;dl attcm[)ts to att:tin objecti%'c truth valid for the knowing 
mind in general. 

in accordance with his principle that the Christian thought 
of God must be put forward only in judgments of value, 
RitschI teaches that God should be thought of only as love. 
All metaphysical statements regarding God's absoluteness, his 
existence through himself, in himself, and for himself, mu.st be 
rejected as " heathenish metaphysics." connected with the false 
theory of knowledge which maintains the existence of things 
irrespective of our conception of them. The idealistic subjec- 
tihcati(m of the idea of God on the lines of Feuerbach seems 
a necessary consequence of this. Such is not. however. 
Ritschl's intention ; on the contrary, he seeks to conceive of 
the personality of God as objectively real. That this involves 
the assertion of an absolute existence of God in himself, as 
distinguished from his existence in relation to us. or his love, 
is plain, but is not admitted by RitschI. He says that the 
attribute of personality is only the fonn for God's love. If 
this proposition were taken strictly, it would finally come to 
mean that our conception of the personality of God is the 
form under which we personify love as " God." which is the 
view of Feuerbach and the Positivists. But RiLschI does 
not mean this ; indeed, he speaks also of an " intrinsic purpose 
of God," ' into which God takes up the purpose of the world, 
or which he realises in the education of the human race for 
the kingdom of God. But such a puqxjse is a relation of the 
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will to itself, and therefore presupposes a being which ts not 
solely love, that is, existing for others, but exists also as a 
subject in and for itself. This inner self-subsistence of God, 
with his loving communication of himself, is not merely a 
necessary metaphysical conception, but also ofgre;it religious 
importance, since it is the foundation, as Dorner has well 
remarked, of the Biblical conception of God's holiness and 
righteousness, which in the teaching of the Bible and the 
Church is inseparable from that of his love. But this side of 
the idea of God is altogether neglected by Ritschl. He 
says : '* In comjiarison with the conception of love there is 
no other of equal value. In particular this holds of the con- 
ception of holiness, which in its Old Testament sense is, for 
several reasons, not valid in Christianity, and the use of which 
in the New Testament is obscure." And with regard to God's, 
righteousness, in which, according to Biblical doctrine, his 
holiness is actively shown, Ritschl (like Hofmann) considers- 
that it is " his action for the solvation of the memb*!rs of his. 
religious community, and is identical in fact with grace." 

This is connected with Ritschl's peculiar doctrine of sin. 
He altogether rejects the idea of original sin. because it 
assumes that there is a will previous to its individual acts ; an 
assumption related to the false doctrine of things in them- 
selves, and because the hypothesis of an innate evil tendency 
makes both responsibility and education impossible. The 
latter demands the exactly o[>]K>site hypothesis, '" that the 
general though still indefinite impulse towards good exists in 
the child, although it is not guided by a general insight into- 
the good, and not yet tested by the various relations of life." 
For the conception of original sin we must, therefore, substi- 
tute that of the "kingdom of stn," i.e., of the collective unity 
of free actions opposed to the puqjose of the kingdom of God,, 
and of the inclinations acquired thereby. The law of sin in 
the will is not a natural loss of its freedom, but is a consequence 
of the necessary reaction of every act of the will upon the 
direction of the power of volition. Accordingly the unchecked 
repetition of selfish determinations of the will produces a ten- 
dency to selfishness, and the sin is then transmitted from one 
individual to another by the interaction of their conduct in 
society. Ritschl has not indeed shown how any selfish deter- 
minations of the will at all can be explained, if tliere exists ia 
the child by nature only an indefinite impulse towards good ; 
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for the attempt to explain it from ignorance is certainly un- 
satisfactory. RitschI holds, namely, that ignorance, as ex- 
perience proves in the case of children, is "a very momentous 
factor in the origination and development of sin ; " and further, 
that it is "the essential condition of the conflicts of the will 
with the order of society as the rule of goodness, and also the 
condition of the fixity of the will in its resistance to this order." 
It may easily be seen how little this explanation accords with 
experience, of which a very different account is given even by 
the heathen poet (NUitnur in vetiium), and above all by the 
Apostle Paul (Rom. vii.). In Ritschl's case also, this treat- 
ment of sin as ignorance is not so much the result of actual 
observation as a postulate of his doctrine of God and recon- 
ciliation. To the regulative conception of God corresponds, 
he says, the distinction between the two stages of sin — an im- 
perfect stage, not excluding the capability for redemption, and 
a completed stage, consisting in a final purpose of opposition 
to the known will of God. Since the latter is only a hypo- 
thetical possibility, of which we can nowhere assume the 
reality, all actual sin of mankind is confined to the former 
stage, and this is regarded by God as '■ the relative stage of 
ignorance." The artificial method by which RiLschl tries to 
harmonise his theory with the statements of the Bible, may be 
here passed over as valueless. 

The correlative to the love of God is the kingdom of God, 
inasmuch as it is the union of men for mutual and common 
action from the motive of love, which action, ;is correlative to 
ihe purpose of God himself, and as the s[)ecific operation of 
God, is the perfect revelation of the fact that God is love. In 
the precise development of this thought there is again a 
noticeable difference between the first and the later editions 
of Ritschl's work. In the first the Ci'irisltan idea of the king- 
dom of God is the kigheat stage of ethical scKiety among men. 
though removed from the earlier preparatory stages to no 
greater dcgr(;e than these from each other. It is more perfect 
in virtue of its greater extent, but is not essentially different 
in kind, since the pre-Christian forms of society (family, friend- 
ship, nationality) originated in love. .And since, as is then 
stated, this union of men, wherever realised, must always be 
regarded as dependent upon God, and as the effect and reve- 
lation of His love, the conception of a universal revelation of 
Ood throughout all human history is evidently presupposed. 





since this history has never been without ethical fellowship 
and love. In the later editions, on the other hand, (he com- 
parison of the Christian kingdom of God with the preparatory 
stages of ethical society in historj' is omitted, and the love of 
God is exclusively confined to the historical Christian Church, 
which, by acknowledging Christ as its Lord, itself comes to 
stand in the same relation as he to God. Whereas it was 
formerly maintained that " God loves the human race from the 
point of view of its vocation to the kingdom of GchI," we are 
now told that " God is love as revealing himself through his 
Son to the Chunk founded by the latter in order to educate 
it for the kingdom of God " ; and wherc;is we were then told 
that all ethical union originated in love, and that all action 
from love must always and everywhere be regarded ;is de- 
pendent on God, and as the effect of the revelation of his 
love, it is now stated that " All love o^ man originates accord- 
ing to Christian ideas in the revelation of God in Christ." 
From these statements it would directly follow that before 
Christ there was neither a revelation of God nor an ethical 
association of men. If that be so, from what source were 
R'ligion and morality in pre-Christian humanity derived ? This 
Ricschl has never explained. Simply to deny that it had any 
religion or morality, would lead to a pessimism more extn:me 
than that of Augustine, and would strangely contradict Rit- 
schl's optimistic view of the goodness of human nature. 
Finally, it is evident that the limitation of the divine revela- 
tion solely to the person of Jesus, whose historical! connection 
with the religion of Israel is undeniable, verges close upon 
the denial of revelation altogether. Thus ultra dogmatism in 
the end leads to the opposite extreme, as has actually been 
exem]»iitied in RiLschl's disciple. Uender, 

In his Christology, Ritschl starts from the principle that in 
a personal life what is real and actual consists of spiritual 
effects and nothing else. By this means the Christological 
problem is much simplified. Not only the dogma of the two 
natures, but the whole metaphysical background of ccclcsiiis* 
tical Christology is thus got rid of. even more decisively than 
in Schleiermacher's theology, and replaced by an historical 
view of the subject. In strange contrast with this, Ritschl 
nevertheless continues (o speak with orthodox theolog>' of the 
deity of Christ It is true this term has for him an altogether 
different meaning. It is the expression of our estimate of 
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Je^us. of our trustful acknowledgment of the unique value 
of what his life cffcKtcd for our salvation, but is not meant to 
predicate any metaphysical characteristic of his nature what- 
ever, or any transcendental unity of his nature with God. The 
predication of the deity of Christ sums up his unmistakable 
importance as the perfect rcvealer of God and as the manifest 
type of spiritual supremacy over the world. Our religious 
estimate of Christ must be tested by the connection of his 
action in the world with his religious convictions and with his 
ethical motives. It has no direct reference to his presumptive 
possession of innate qujilifications and capacities, for Christ 
<loes not influence us thus, but morally and religiously only. 
Jesus is the representative of the perfect spiritual religion, 
standing in a reciprocal relation of union with the God who is 
the originator and final end of the world. This involved his re- 
cognition of God's divinest purpose, the union of men by love, 
AS the task of his own life, whereby he experienced that in- 
dependence of the world which the members of his Church 
ought to come to share with him. The peculiar value of his 
life on earth gains the character of a permanent rule by serving 
as a pattern for our religious and ethical vocation. This 
authority, which either excludes all other standards or else 
subordinates them to itself, and which is also the ultimate regu- 
lative principle of all human trust in God. is equivalent in value 
to his deity. On the other hand, metaphysical attributes of 
deity cannot be ascribed to him for the simple reason that they 
are altogether out^de the religious method of cognition, which 
is concerned only with judgments of value. So too the passages 
of Scripture from which Christ's personal pre-existence has 
been inferred, are only to be understood in the sense that, in 
the thought and will of God, Christ from the beginning was 
the head of the community of the kingdom of God, which is 
the object of the world. The Johannine formula of the Word 
becoming flesh, means that the Word, which is the general 
form of divine revelation, became in him a human person, i.e., 
that he is the perfect revelation of God. 

While it follows from this that the doctrine of Christ's work 
must not be separated from that of his person, RitschI further 
rejects the usual dogmatic distinction of his threefold office as 
prophet, priest, and king. In order to form a single compre- 
hensive conception of Christ's work, we must regard it from 
the point of view of his vocation. Now, this vocation was the 
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foundation of tin: kingdom of God, or of the univcrs;il ethical 
association of men as the divine object of the world. But 
since, as the founder of the kingdom of God in the world, or 
the representative of God's moral sovercignlv over men, he is 
unique in comparison with all other men who have received 
from him the same puqwse. he is the factor in the world in 
whose intrinsic purpose GckI, in a creative way, gives effect 
to, and manifests his own intrinsic purpose, so that all his 
actions in fulfilment of his vocation constitute the revelation of 
God. present and perfect, in him ; or, in other words, he is one 
in whom the Word of God is a human person. This theory 
gives the consistent ethical and religious estimate of Christ, 
and thus the christological problem of theology is solved. It 
is not the business of theology to inquire how the person of 
Christ came from God, and came to be that which is the sub- 
ject of our ethical and religious estimate, especially as the 
problem lies beyond the possible range of inquiry. The 
grace and faithfulness of Christ in the fulfdment of his voca- 
tion, and the elevation of his spiritual aims beyond the limited 
and natural motives of the world, constitute the elements of 
his historical appearance which are comprehended in the 
attribute of his deity. Looked at with reference to man, this 
patience and faithfulness of Christ is the result of his devotion 
to his calling of realising the kingdom of God among men 
as their supermundane destination, supported by his special 
knowledge of God ; with reference to the divine Being, this 
human life appears as the completed revelation of God, since 
the final purpose of the world, to which Christ's life ts de- 
voted, is founded in God's inner purpose, or in his will of love. 
For the complete definition of Christ's deity the further sup- 
position is required that his grace and faithfulness and world- 
subduing patience have produced as their effect the society 
of the kingdom of God. with analogous attributes. This is 
evidently equivalent to saying that the " deity " of Christ con- 
sists in the original exemplification and communication of the 
same true piety and morality in which consists also the 
" deity." or better, the fellowship with God, the divine son- 
ship and divine likeness of Christians. This is the same 
thought as that found in the whole of .Schleicmiachcr's school, 
except that the latter usually express it more simply, being less 
painfully anxious to keep to the ecclesiastical term, to which 
from this position, really no just claim can be made. 



There can be no such thing as special priestly functions on 
the part of Christ which are not incUided in those of his 
general vocation. If Christ is to be conceived as priest, he 
IS so fundamentally because as the Son of God he stood in 
the closest communion of purpose with God. and carried this 
out in every moment of his life, since ever)* act and word in 
his life's work, until his voluntarj- and patient suffering of 
death, sprang from his religious relation to God. The juridical 
conception of a satisfaction of God's punitive righteousness 
offends agitinst the design of religion, since law and religion 
are contradictor)' standards of action, and the assumption that 
in God righteousness and grace tend in opposite directions, 
is irreligious, the unity of the divine will being the inviolable 
condition of all trust in God. Even if we agree with Ritschl's 
rejection of the theory of satisfaction, we cannot approve of his 
unsympathetic judgment of the Pauline and orthodox doctrine 
of the atonement ; we cannot but see in this an illustration of 
that Rationalistic dogmatism which is neither able nor willing 
to appreciate objectively, from a given religious point of view, 
ihe historical and psychological conditions of dogmatic con- 
ceptions, or to admit their relative validity for such a point of 
view. In respect of this intolerant dogmatism, Ritschl's 
theology marks a return to the weakest side of that Rational- 
ism which he has so severely censured. 

Not specially the death of Christ, which is only the com- 
prehensive term to express his religious union with God. as 
preserved throughout his life, but his work in his vocation 
generally, brings about the forgiveness of sins, or justifica- 
tion, or atonement. These synonymous conceptions are 
predicable of the Christian society in the sense that in it 
there exists a union of men with God, in spite of their sins and 
of the accentuation of their feeling of guilt. The standard 
and historical source of this union is Christ's union with God. 
which he preserved in the faithful execution of his vocation to 
found the kingdom of God. For the grace and faithfulness 
of God, which is the ultimate efficient cause of the foi^iveness 
of sin. is made manifest solely by the purpose which controlled 
all Christ's work of conducting men into such a relation to 
God as should save them from sin and gather them under the 
moral rule of God. From this point is first deduced the 
formula, that God makes the union of the members of 
Christ's Church with Christ the condition of admitting them 





to a union with himself. But this proposition (which agrees 
with Schleiermacher's doctrine of salvation) receives forthwith 
in KitschI an important modification. Mc maintains (though 
on the basis of very arbitrary exegesis) that it is historically 
certain that Christ conceived not individuals but the society 
to be founded by him and represented in the twelve apostles, 
as the direct object of the forgiveness of sins which he was to 
gnint. Hence he pronounces Schleiermacher's formula wrung, 
that in Protestantism the relation of the individual to the 
Church depends on his relation to Christ, while in Catholic- 
ism the converse holds good ; for in the case of Protestant 
Christians also the right relation to Christ is conditioned, not 
only historically (which is self-evident) but ideally, by the 
fellowship of believers, since no action of Christ upon men is 
conceivable except in accordance with the antecedent purpose 
of Christ to found a society. Schleiermacher's formula is only 
the reflection of the pietistical disintegration of the idea of a 
church, which dated from the individualistic theor)' of salvation 
in the Lutheran theology, but was not in harmony with Luther's 
own view (according to his Short Catechism). As in the pur- 
pose of Christ the guarantee of a universal forgiveness of sins 
and the foundation of his Church were equivalent ideas, so in 
the result of his work it is the same thing to be certain of 
having one's sins forgiven and to belong to Christ's commu- 
nity. The forgiveness of sins or reconciliation is possessed 
by the individual only as a member of the religious society of 
Christ, in consequence of the immeasurable interaction of his 
own personal freedom and the determining influence of the 
society. It is not by an individual imitation of Christ that 
we become assured of salvation, as pietists and mystics 
held, including Schleiermacher and his followers, for all 
imitation of Christ in the proper sense is rendered impos- 
sible by the difference of the special conditions of his life fron» 
those of the members of his Church ; but we are warranted 
in the assurance of being children of God by belonging 
to the society founded by Christ. Moreover, love to God 
and Christ is not an ajit description of the religious function 
of the individual, for we might understand by it " an imagi- 
nary private relation to God and Christ," bearing the char- 
acter of indifference to the world or of fleeing from it. In 
these statements Kitschl's social positivism and his dislike of 
the mystical element in religion is carried to such extremes 
c. T. o 



as plainly to do violence to essential interests of Christian 
piety. 

The justification possessed by the Christian as a member of 
Christ's community is attested practically by his freedom or 
dominion over the world. This is not to be understood in 
the empirical sense but ideally, though not therefore any the 
less a reality. It is, In general, in faith in God's providence 
that the religious dominion over the world is exercised ; for 
in the view of the world as a unity, under the idea of God as 
our Father, and in the corresponding estimate of ourselves, all 
things and events are regarded as means to our good. Under 
this Christian belief in providence RitschI appears to include 
also the hypothesis of " miracles," He puts both in contrast, 
as the general teleological and the miraculous view of the uni- 
verse, with the scientific view, and he seeks to deprive the oppo- 
sition of the latter (which is however not directed against the 
teleological, but only against the miraculous view) of its force 
by reference to the incompleteness of our scientific knowledge 
of the world and to the immediate certainty of the feeling of 

RTSonal worth expressing itself in the belief in providence. 
e warmly opposes the view of the theology of the Aufkl&r- 
uwg, that the belief in providence is a part of natural religion 
or of general scientific culture. He holds that, on the con- 
trary, confident trust in God is exclusively the contribution of 
the Christian religion, since it rests upon the assurance of 
Christ's Church of our reconciliation to God ; a statement 
which, considering the innumerable expressions of trust in 
God in non-Christian religions, particularly in the Old Testa- 
ment, requires considerable modification ; it is related to the 
statement above considered, that God has revealed himself as 
love only in Christ ; in this case, as in others, a difference of 
degree is made an exclusive peculiarity, which is simply un- 
historical dogmatism. There are however several good points 
in Ritschl's detailed account of the Christian belief in provi- 
dence : as that it must approve itself in patience and humility 
amid all the vicissitudes of life, and that it is shown in Chris- 
tian prayer, which is chiefly thanksgiving or humble recogni- 
tion of the divine rule. P'inally, the moral perfection of the 
community of the kingdom of God is deduced from its re- 
ligious view of the world, and it is shown that it manifests itself 
primarily in the faithfulness of the individual to his calling, 
since moral action in a catling is the form of each man's total 
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contribution to the kingdom of God. In this way freedom 
is realised in law. But freedom is identical in kind with the 
religious functions of belief in providence, patience, humility, 
and prayer, in which, in consequence of the Reconciliation, 
the individual bwiomes assured of his value as part of a 
whole in comparison with the world. The two spheres of 
morals and religion are so connected that neither can exist 
without the other. In the religious dominion over this world 
lies the present blessednesss of eternal life. But the moral 
formation of character also has eternal life for its object, since 
<he certainty to the person of the indestructibility of spiritual 
<:xistence is always connected with the experience of the 
value of the ethical and religious character. Thus it is equally 
important to assert that the eternal life is given by God in 
the reconciliation through Christ, and that the completion of 
■our salvation is attained by the development of the ethico- 
religious character and by the i>erfection m its kind of our life- 
work in our vocation. In spite of all this the moral and the 
religious sides of Christianity are not brought into a perfectly 
harmonious unity by Ritschl, as is seen in the remarkable 
statement that we tmtsl take both points of view eUternaiely 
(viz. that of moral freedom and that of dependence upon God), 
an evident admission that the two are mutually exclusive. 
This is the inevitable consequence of his conception of re- 
ligion as supplementing our freedom. The external dualism 
between moral freedom and the religious feeling of depen- 
dence thus introduced from the first runs like a red thread 
through the whole of his theology, and is in particular 
the real cause of his dislike of religious mysticism, in which 
freedom is felt in experience to be realised not along xvilh but 
in dependence, the difference of the two being thus brought 
into a hamionious unity. 

Among the opponents of RitschPs theoIog>', Lirsius oc- 
cupies a prominent place, and all the more that, to a certain 
extent, he shares Ritschl's epistemological principles. He 
maintains with Kant the limitation of our knowledge to the 
realm of experience, to our external and internal perceptions 
and their logical combination so as to form regular relations 
of natural and spiritual existence ; and he denies the possibility 
of a metaphysical knowledge of the transcendental, which, he 
holds, inevitably involves contradictions. But while Ritschl's 
school constructs an insurmountable barrier between our 
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theoretical knowledge of the universe and our ethico-rcligious 
certainly, Lipsius demands a connected and consistent theor)* 
of the universe, which shall comprehend the entire realm of 
our experience as a whole. He rejects the doctrine of dualisnt 
in a truth, one division of which would be confined to "judg- 
ments of value." and be unconnected with our theoretical 
knowledge of the external world. The possibility and neces- 
sity of combining the results of our scientific knowledge with 
the declarations of our cthico-rcUgious experience, so as to form 
a consistent philosophy, is based, according to Lipsius. upon 
the unity of the personal ego, which on the one hand knows 
the world scientifically, and on the other regards it as thi; 
means of realising the ethico-religious object of its life. The 
former is effected by the study of the causal connection of 
external and internal events, and the latter by referring them 
tcleologically to the ethical subject and Ils vocation. Neither 
of these modes of looking at things can be reduced to the 
other, neither employed indifferently to supplement the de- 
ficiencies of the other ; only in their mutual relation do they 
yield the whole of reality for us. Moreover, they must not 
be placed externally side by side in such a way that the one 
would be limited to the life of nature, and the other to that of 
history, but the sphere of teleology extends likewise into nature, 
and that of causality into history. Nevertheless, it is the 
sphere of the historical and ethical life of humanity which first 
elevates the teleology imperfectly traced in nature to the 
position of a prime factor in the construction of our philosophy 
of things. No one can be compelled by the method of scien- 
tific proof to recognise the ideological unity of the world ; it 
is the personal feeling of moral obligation which leads to the 
belief in a mond order of the world superior to the order of 
nature. But this ethical certainly must not be allowed to make 
us indifferent to the natural conditions of the moral life, which 
can only fulfil its vocation by their means. This justifies the 
rule iLS to method, as rigidly keeping the causal, or empirical, 
aiid the teleological. or ideal, view of the world clearly distinct, as, 
again, of connecting ihem as the two sides of the same thing. 
By the application of this method by Lipsius to dogmatic theo- 
logy, it assumed in his hands the form of an ethico-retigicms phi- 
losophy of life and the woHd. which as such is throughout teieo- 
logical, but which must also remain in thorough harmony with 
the empirical or causal point of view of theoretical science. 
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Lipsius defines religion as the solution of the riddle pre- 
sented by the contradiction of our empirical determination by 
nature to our <:thical vocation. Religion does not primarily 
concern society, but the individual, though the individual only 
in virtue of his necessarily seeking religious fellowship ; it is 
thus the most individual and at the same lime the most uni- 
versal of man's concerns. Its empirical motive lies in man's 
instinct of self-preservation, which seeks help from a super- 
natural power, and for this purpose enters into a personal 
relation with it. ranging upwards from reverent dread to child- 
like trust and thankful love. But the ultimate source even of 
the elementary form of the feeling, as well as of its advance 
from natural to ethical religion, is the supersensible nature of 
man, or his " transcendental freedom," which both determines 
the entire course of his ethical development, and also leads 
him to enter into religious relations. For this freedom can 
only be realised in a transcendental dependence upon a free 
Will, such as contains both the creative source of man's 
capacity for transcendental freedom and the power to realise 
it by rising above the determination by nature. Inasmuch 
as the religious man, by rising to a Will above nature, becomes 
conscious of the action of this same Will in his own spirit, we 
have here the root of all belief in revelation. On its meta- 
physical side, therefore, religion is a real mutual relation 
between God and man. the nome of which is the personal 
spiritual life of the latter ; revelation and religion arc therefore 
convertible terms. The reality of this mutual relation consists 
in a personal fellowship of faith, experienced in the intercourse 
of prayer ; its nmntier lies beyond the analysis of the under- 
standing, and constitutes the mystery of religion. As stages 
of religion, Lipsius distinguishes natural religion, ethical re- 
ligion in its legal form, and the religion of salvation, in which 
the divine Will is revealed not merely as an imperious law. 
but as love delivering from sin and evil. This highest stage 
is realised in Christianity. 

In Christianity we must distinguish between the character- 
istic fundamental religious relation and the fundamental his- 
torical fact ; the former is made actual by the latter, — that is, 
in the historical person of Christ ; but the value of the latter 
to us lies in its being the vehicle of that fundamental relation, 
— that is. the sonship of man to God, which as such involves 
his participation in the kingdom of God as God's final purpose 
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for the world His sonship to God is subjectively conditioned 
by penitence and faith, and is objectively based upon God's 
reconciling and redeeming grace. This is. therefore, the 
specifically religious good, to the acquirement of which Chris- 
tianity is the vehicle, and it is primarily the highest good for 
the individual. The ethical association of men under the idea 
of the kingdom of God, which is the ethical and social side of 
Christianity, is subordinate to its religious and individual side. 
The Christian's religious experience of his sonship to God is 
the subject-matter of the Christian faith with regard to God, 
man, and the world : this contains no theoretical truths as to 
the objecti%'e nature of God and the world, but primarily only 
descriptions of the experienced relations of God to the religious 
man and to his world, though including declarations as to the 
supersensible realities of which faith is assured. This faith, 
with its declanitions, is derived from the teleological contem- 
plation, peculiar to the Christian, of the divine action in nature 
and history, and the course of his own life, a way of regarding 
the divine activity which, though it does not rest on speculative 
(causal) knowledge, must not be inconsistent with it. Theo- 
logical doctrines are therefore not mere descriptions of sub- 
jective devout states of consciousness, nor mere judgments of 
value, with no corresponding judgments of being ; but they 
are descriptions of objective relations between God. man, and 
the world, based upon subjective religious experiences, which arc 
associated with the feeling of their being of the highest value 
for the subject. 

All the declarations of the Christian faith have their objec- 
tive foundation in the revelation of God in Christ, of which 
the New Testament writings are the documentarj' authorities. 
Revelation is God's manifestation of himself for man. It takes 
place by various stages — in the order of nature, in the moral 
order of the woHd, and in the order of salvation, which stages 
must be conceived as included in God's eternal plan of the 
world. The subject-matter of the highest, or Christian revela- 
tion, is not the kingdom of God, the announcement of which 
was not brought by Christ as something new, but it is God's 
saving and reconciling designs towards man, including the 
ethical idea of the kingdom of God as the necessary conse- 
quence of the fellowship of love between God and his children. 
Nor does the guarantee of the truth of the Christian revelation 
consist in the individual being a member of the community 




which possesses reconciliation and redemption, but in his per- 
sonally apprupriatine by faith these saving blessings revealed 
in the Gospel, and thus obtaining the immediate personal ex- 
perience of his reconciliation to (jod. This immediate personal 
certainty of salvation, in virtue of its resting upon the witness 
of the spirit, is the true centre and heart of Christian piety, its 
mystery not to be theoretically proved, but practically ex- 
perienced, like the experience of the moral law. which is 
equally undemonstrable empirically, and yet is the foundation 
of the whole moral life. Still, the individual certainty of sal- 
vation is preserved from the suspicion of being subjective self- 
deception by its known agreement with the similar experience 
of the whole Christian society. 

These are the fundamental principles of Lipsius* theology, 
as expounded in his Abhandlungen zur Dogmalik. and in nis 
work. Philosophic und Hc/igion. From his more special trea- 
tise {Lchrbuch der evang.proi, Dogmatik, 1876 ; 2nd ed., 1879) 
we may here notice his treatment of the dogmas ' of God, 
Ckrisi, Ju&lijication. and the Church, 

The divine Trias of revelation must have its foundation 
in the divine nature. But our thought has no possible means 
of arriving at any logically tenable conclusion as to internal 
distinctions in the transcendental divine nature, much less as 
to personal distinctions in the Trinity. All such attempts le;id 
to mythological conceptions. Similar dif^culties arise from 
the application of the idea of the Absolute to the Christian 
idea of God. It is. it is true, an unavoidable necessity of our 
thought to conceive God as in fact absolute, i.e. as raised 
above the world of time and space ; only as the absolute cause 
is he the almighty creator and ruler of his world. But the 
ethical view of the world demands, again, that we should con- 
ceive the absolute source of the world as personal, i.e. accord- 
ing to the analogy of our human consciousness. For the 
source of the world of nature and of spirit cannot be less than 
spirit, and real spirit is personal, self-conscious, and self- 
determining spirit. Nevertheless, it is impossible for our 
thought to show how personality can be consistent with ab- 
soluteness. Personality is arrived at via eminentite. absolute- 
ness vid negalionis ; but these two methods yield no coherent 

' I do not give his exposition or these doctrines in the words of the text 
of the above woik, but ftccordtitg to the author's most recent personal uxpUna- 
tions. 
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conception, but a double series of statements, which we cannot 
s(«: how to bring into unity. A personal consciousness and 
will, not confined by the Umitations of time, is as inconceivable 
to us as it is impossible for us. on the other hand, to think of 
the divine knowledge and will as conditioned by time. Space 
and time are indeed the forms in which God reveals himself, 
and which are therefore for him no more mere apjiearance 
than the variety of his particular acts of will. But our thought 
cannot reconcile the participation of the divine knowledge 
and action in the temporal and spatial distinctions of earthly 
life with the elevation of the divine nature above the world 
and time. The pretended speculative solutions of this and 
similar difficulties are only ap[)arent. We can therefore apply 
the conception of the absolute to God only as a critical canon 
or rule which serves to prevent us. in our figurative use of 
human analogies, from making finite our idea of God. by con- 
tinually reminding us of the purely symbolic validity of these 
statements about God. The idea of an infinite consciousness 
and will remains indeed a necessity of our thought, but is only 
a Grembegriff, a conception containing no adequate know- 
ledge of God's nature and attributes. The religious value of 
the theological ideas of the divine attributes consists, on the 
other hand, in their being descriptions, based on religious 
experience, of the action of the divine Will upon us and our 
world. The Christian faith regards the existence and course 
of (he world from the teleulogical point of view as the means 
of securing the divine purpose of the world — without prejudice 
to the scientific causjil theory of the world. The same course 
of the worid must be placed entirely under the point of view 
of naiuntl causation, and also entirely under that of a divine 
purpose, since the divine teleology manifests itself .is the power 
immanent in the course of nature. This distinction between 
the causal connection of all events and their teleological con- 
trol by the overruling divine Will justifies also the religious 
belief in miracles, which as such arc never empirically demon- 
strable, but from the teleological point of view are an actual 
proof of a special divine intervention. The belief in provi- 
dence is indeed inseparably connected with every religious 
theory of the world, and therefore not peculiar to Christianity, 
but it reaches its perfection only by means of the Christian 
consciousness of salvation. Not that the Christian was the 
first to refer every event to the purposes of the divine king- 




dom — rhat was done in the Old Testament — but because he 
first recognised the infinite value of every human soul as an 
object of special divine care. 

In the doctrine of the person and work of the Saviour, the 
empirical must likewise be distinguished from the religious 
mode of regarding them. The former regards the Saviour 
as the historical founder of the Christian religion, the personal 
representative and source of the new religious principle ani- 
mating the Christian Church. The latter recognises in him 
the personal revelation of God's will to save the individual 
and human society. For the former, Jesus Christ is only 
historically important ; for the latter, he has also a direct 
religioas significance. The object of faith is always primarily 
the eternal good which God. by Christ, gives to believers as 
their own. It is not. however, an eternal idea or truth of the 
reason that is illustrated in the jjerson of Jesus, but God's 
<^tcrnal will of love become in Christ an historic.il act of love. 
The revelation of saving and reconciling grace In Christ is 
not merely a [troclamation but a revelation by deed. The 
reconciliation is not simply the liberation of the human 
spirit from its mistrust of God, arising from its ignorance, but 
primarily the reconciliation of God to man, an actual new 
relation entered into by God with mankind, and revealed by 
him in the consciousness of believers. This new relation is 
eternally based upon God's plan of salvation, the goal to 
which the divine governance of human history has always 
been directed ; but it was only historically realised when the 
historical conditions were given. These were on the one hand 
the actual realis-ition of a perfect life of harmony with God 
(perfect righteousness), and on the other, humble submission 
Ko the connection between sin and misery established by God 
for the common life of the human race, and the consequent 
recognition of the divine sentence upon sin (perfect satis- 
faction). The Christian faith affirms both to have been 
vicariously accomplished in Christ's sufferings and death, not 
in the sense of legal substitution, but in the sense of action 
and passion on the part of the new humanity in its personal 
head. As the head of the new humanity, Christ is its repre- 
sentative with God ; mankind is reconciled to him in so far 
as it enters by means of faith into communion with Christ. 
On the other hand. Christ, in virtue of tht- reconciliation of 
God and man being actually accomplished in him, is the repre- 
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scntative of God in relation to men. the bearer of the divine 
revelation to them, proclaiming as a fact the reconciliation 
actually accomplished by him. This position of Christ as. 
mediator bctwet:n God and man is described in ecclesiastical 
tradition by metaphysical suttements about the union of the 
divine and human natures in Christ's person, and about a 
transcendental work of reconciliation accomplished by Christ 
in relation to God, by which God himself was delivered from 
a conflict between his mercy and justice. In both points these 
theories transgress the limits imposed upon human know- 
lt:dge ; and it is of minor importance that the philosophical 
means used to establish these theologoumena were borrowed 
partly from Platonic eclectic speculations, partly from the legal 
conceptions of the middle ages. These theologoumena must 
be employed in iheolog)' simply as figurative expressions, and 
any higher claim necessarily turns them into mythologj'. The 
Christian faith Is content to speak of God being in a unique 
manner in Christ, in the sense thai in his personal con- 
sciousness and life-work was actually accomplished the revela- 
tion of the love of God as seeking the salvation of mankind. 
Historically considered. Christ's life-work must be regarded 
from the ethical point of view of his personal vjcaiion to 
found the society in which is realised the kingdom of God. by 
life in harmony with God gradually overcoming the power of 
sin. Reconciliation thus appears as the consequence of 
salvation. But the Christian faith is not content with this. 
That the founder of the society is its pattern has not been 
historically demonstrated, the " sinlessness " of Christ remains, 
from this position a mere possibility. On the other hand, 
from the teleological point of view it is simply included in the 
statement of the belief that Christ is the personal revelation 
of the divine love. For God can be perfectly revealed only 
in a man religiously and ethically perfect, and one, therefore, 
altogether fitted to be the pure organ of his revelation. This. 
holiness of Christ is the specifically religious miracle. God 
reconciles the world to himself by creating in Christ a new 
man. in whom mankind appears in the perfection desired by 
God. and therefore as reconciled to God. This reconciliation 
involves salvation, viz. the foundation of a new moral and 
religious life of humanity, in which the power of sin and tJic 
world is gradually vanquished. 

The appropriation of salvation is accomplished from the 
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empirical point of view as a psychological ethical process, 
the chief elements in which arc penitence and faith. The 
religious and teleological description of this process is that it 
is the self-attestation of the divine spirit in the human spirit, 
which the latter experiences as the communication of divine 
comfort and strength. As distinguished from the idea of the 
kingdom in the Old Testament, the society of Christ's king- 
dom is based upon the believer's persona! sonship to God ; to 
make his personal stale of grace sure is the first concern of 
each individual bejiever, membership in the kingdom of God 
being involved in this. In the state of grace justification 
denotes the religious side, the appropriation of reconcili.-ition ; 
regeneration the ethical side, the appropriation of salvation. 
Justification, regarded as a divine act, is the declaration of the 
will of God that the penitent and believing sinner shall not 
be excluded from communion with him ; but this act of 
justification is identical with the consciousness of justification 
in the soul of the believer ; these are the two inseparable sides, 
of the same process, which consists in the acceptance of the 
Gospel message of grace. Regeneration, as the fundamcnuii 
ethical renewal of the man, is — logically, though not tem- 
porally — the consequence of his justification. From the 
psychological point of view, a change of mind must have 
begun before the faith to appropriate justification could exist ; 
nevertheless we are right in telcologically regarding regener- 
ation as the fruit of justification, viz. as the inward working 
of the same spirit of God that had before assured man of his. 
sonship to God ; for only from this assurance can spring the 
power of joyful fulfilment of the divine will and the religious, 
freedom of elevation above the world. The witness of the 
Holy Spirit, and being led by the Holy Spirit, are connected 
as cause and effect. The fellowship of the believer with 
God. viewed empirically, is simply a harmony of will, but 
telcologically considered, it is the aclii;il indwelling of the 
divine spirit in man, unio mysttea. 

With regard to the Church also we must distinguish 
betwci;n the empirical or historical conception of it. as the 
society of those confessing the Christian faith, organised in 
external forms, and the religious and teleological idea of the 
communion of saints, which is an object of faith. The identi- 
fication of the former with the latter is the fundamental error 
of Roman Catholicism. The Church can never be called a. 
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divine institution in any othtir sense than that of being a 
community in which the Spirit of God. by means of the word, 
produces and fosters the Christian life of salvation. As the 
educator of individuals into the Christian faith, she is the 
mother of believers. Only those who, under her educating 
tnduencc, have attained to a life of personal communion with 
Christ and God, are living members of the community of 
believers; thus (Ritschl notwithstanding) Schleiermacfier's 
statement holds good, that according to the Protestant faith, 
communion with the Church is conditioned by thai with 
Christ, and not wVr versa. In the ministration of the word 
and sacraments we have from the empirical point of view, 
ecclesiastical functions which are signs and symbols of the 
faith animating the Church. I*rom a religious or teleological 
point of view, they are signs and pledges of divine grace, by 
means of which the Holy Spirit produces faith, and com- 
municates the blessings which the signs signify. The kingdom 
of (iod is primarily a divine gift, and only secondarily a 
human vocation ; it is, therefore, not an empiricil but a religious 
conception. The [leculiar blessing possessed by the members 
of the kingdom is sonship to God. attained by justification 
and regeneration ; (he personal certainty of this brings with it 
participation in the kingdom of God, but membership in the 
Church is not identical with membership in the kingdom of 
God. In actual history, the kingdom of God appears in the 
,id%'ancing moral organisiuion of the whole of human life 
under the guiding principle of love to God and the brethren. 
Beyond the historical and always relative realisation of the 
kingdom of God, faith pictun-s the ideiil of its eternal con- 
summation, both for the individual and for the race. As to 
Aow this is lo be. we can have no conception, and therefore 
no possible knowledge. Individuid immortiihty can be scien- 
tifically neither proved nor refuted. But viewed telcologicaily 
the belief in immort;ility has its roots in the same self* 
assertion of the ego in opposition to the forces of external 
nature as gives birth to both the mond and the religious 
(heory of the universe. 

The similarity of Lipsius's th(wIogy with that of Dc 
Welle is obvious ; Lipsius, thanks to a profounder analysis 
■of the religious spirit, |)rcsenls. however, a more sublle and 
■satisfactory method of harmonising the two distinct methods 
of looking at the phenomena than did his predecessor. The 
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reconciliation of our present knowledge of nature and history 
with the religious faith handed down in the Church, and 
imparted to us in our education, will remain in the future the 
perpetual problem of theology. It is evident that its for- 
mulse, from the very fact of their having this practical object, 
cannot claim to be scientific propositions, valid universally 
and for all time. A sound tact, giving prominence to what is 
for us religiously essential, and putting into the background 
what is antiquated, will, perhaps, prove better able to solve 
the problem than a rigorously systematic method. In this 
respect, we must finally mention Hase's Evangelisch-protes- 
tanlische Dogmatik, the six editions of which are sufficient 
proof of its usefulness. Its value lies partly in the full 
and judiciously chosen historical materials prefixed to each 
dogma, and partly in the skill, caution, and tact, with which 
the permanent religious significance of various d(^mas is 
discussed. This allows, it is true, lame latitude to the 
personal taste of the author, with his nigh religious and 
scientific culture. But where was this otherwise with a 
theological manual, which was not intended to be a mere 
book of the symbols of the Church ? The proper and strictly 
scientific work of modem theology does not and cannot lie 
in the field of dermatic theology, but in that of historical 
research. 



CHAPTER I. 



NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS. 

The year 1835 marked an era in our scientific knowledge 0/ 
the Biblical foundations of Christianity. In it appeared David 
Friedrich Strauss's Life of Jesus. Christian Ferdinand Baur's 
work on the Pastoral Epistles, and Wilhelm Vatke's history 
of the religion of the Old Testament, three works containing 
the germs of the researches of our own day into the Old and 
New Testament writings. These works did not of course 
come down from heaven, but were to a certain extent the 
result of the labours of older critics. Still, the difference 
between them and earlier works is so fundamental, the new 
clement in them is so predominant and of such moment, that 
we are justified in dating from them the special character of 
the Biblical criticism of to-day. We shall first take a brief 
glance at the state of New Testament criticism in the first 
three decades of this century. 

The principle enunciated by Semler, Lcssing, and Herder, 
that the books of the Bible must be read and criticised as 
human productions, was systematically applied by Eichhorn.- 
He saw that the New Testament epistles were not all written 
by the apostles whose names they bear, that 2 Peter and J ude 
are not genuine, and that the Epistles to Timothy and Titus 
do not come direct from Paul. Of special importance was his 
hypothesis as to the synoptic Gospels. The problem as to 
how their frequent verbal agreement in conjunction with their 
discrepancies can be explained, he believed himself able to 
solve by the hypothesis of a primary Aramaic Gospel, of 
which various translations ;ind editions were at first current, 
and from which at a later time sprang our canonical Gospels. 
Instead of this primitive written Gospel, Gieseler regarded 
oral tradition as the common source, an hypothesis which 
explained the differences between thcGospcI.'i more easily but 
made their agreement in details more difficult. Schleiermacher 
combined both hypotheses, by assuming along with the ora' 
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tradition a number of small written accounts (" Diegeseis "), by 
the collection and combination of which our synoptic Gospels 
were formed. The Gospel of Matthew even does not, in his 
view, come directly from the Apostle Matthew as its author, 
but is only based upon a collection of speeches made by him 
(the \6-fia of Papias). The Gospel according to Mark is 
derived from Matthew's and Luke's Gospels, both of them 
being used alternately. The Johannine Gospel only is the 
authentic production of one author, and was composed by 
j ohn the apostle and eye-witness ; and as the earliest 
authority for the life of jesus it is always to be preferred to 
the synoptists. The authority of the great theologian Schleier- 
macher secured for this theory for a long time wide acceptance. 
It must however be remarked, that of all conceivable com- 
binations it is the most erroneous, and is a complete subversion 
of the real state of the case, since Mark's Gospel is not the 
latest but the earh'est, and John's Gospel not the earliest but 
the latest, and throughout dependent on Mark and Luke. 
Historical instinct was not Schleiermacher's strong point, and 
his preference for the Fourth Gospel did not rest upon historical 
grounds but upon his theological postulates and his sympathy, 
as one of the Romanticists, with the Johannine idea of ChrisL 
Schleiermacher ought to have learnt better from Herder, who, 
though he regarded the Fourth Gospel as apostolic, still 
possessed enough historical insight to sec in it "the echo of 
the earlier Gospels in a higher key," while he regarded Mark's 
Gospel and that of the Hebrews as the earliest, from which 
was derived first Luke's and then Matthew's Gospel (after 
the destruction of. Jerusalem), and hnally, a generation later, 
the Gospel of John. Herder was, in my opinion, perfectly 
right in this determination of the order (though not of the 
date) of the Gospels ; that his view was ignored by theo- 
logians was a great hindrance to the clearing up of this im- 
portant problem ; on this, as perhaps on other points, that 
Herder was eclipsed by the overwhelming authority of 
Schleiermacher had injurious effects upon the hialthy de- 
velopment of German theology. So too Schleiermacher's 
denial of the genuineness of the first Epistle to Timothy, 
while he accepted the second and the Epistle to Titus as 
genuine, must be considered a very doubtful service to science, 
when we remember that Eichhorn. and still more De Wette. 
had a truer perception of the un-Pauline character common 




to the three plainly connected epislles. De Wctte was. after 
Semler and Herder, the most important Protestant Biblical 
critic before 1835. He was the only critic quite free from 
dogmatic prejudices, and imequalled for profound learning, 
keen insight, and fine linguistic perception. Yet neither was 
he able to arrive at satisfactory and thoroughly consistent 
results. His critical method was too purely subjective and 
formal, founded upon matters of taste and individual con- 
siderations such as might be met by others of pretty much 
the same weight ; he paid no proper regard to the general 
character of a book and its place in the history of the early 
development of Christian doctrines. Hence he generally 
remained in doubt, unable to arrive at any final result ; this was 
the case with the problem of the Gospels. Ephesians and the 
Pastoral Epistles he considered as certainly not genuine, as 
also the Apocalypse and 2 Peter ; but what was the advantage 
of knowing that these works do not come from the authors 
whose names they traditionally bear, if nothing positive was 
ascertained as to their date, or character, or the ecclesiastical 
circle lo which they belonged, or the purpose they were 
intended to perform for their time and surroundings? In 
fact this critical method, which was employed by De Wette 
in its best form, was purely negative, and was therefore 
only preliminary to the main aim, — a positive insight into the 
historical origin of the various New Testament writings and 
their importance in the history of primitive Christianity. 
This was accomplished by the critical labours of Baur 
and the investigators directly or indirectly stimulated by 
him. 

Along with the investigation of the origin of the New 
Testament writings, a critique of the Gospel narratives was 
carried on by Rationalistic theologians. But neither was this 
more sati-sfactory in its method or its results. Dr. Paulus, the 
best known representative of the Rationalistic inteqiretadon 
of the Gospel narratives, started from the principle that in the 
Gospels we must look for nothing but actual facts, not for 
poetry or legends, and that these facts were natural and not 
supernatural events, and that they had acquired the appear- 
ance of supernatural occurrences, or miracles, partly through 
the errors of commentators, partly through the erroneous 
apprehension and judgment of the narrators. The task of 
the scientific commentator is to get rid of this false appearance 
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and to see in the stories of the evangelists simple events with 
natural causes. The execution of this task by Dr. Paulus 
himself was such that we do not know whether to wonder 
most at his learning and ingenuit)' or his ineptitude and wane 
of taste. He turns the finest of the Gospel narratives, the 
blossoms of the noblest religious poetry, by his " natural " 
interpretation, into the most trivial, commonplace incidents, 
without any deeper meaning or religious significance. Indeed, 
in not a few places he is even guilty of an absolute meanness 
in his interpretations, almost on a par with the notorious 
theories of a "priestly fraud." Thus the narrative of the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is reduced to a deception cun- 
ningly practised upon the Virgin Marj-. The occurrence at 
Christ's baptism was that the clouds just then accidentally 
opened and a flying dove appeared in the blue sky. The 
devil that tempted him in the wilderness was an agent prO' 
voeaieur sent out by the Pharisees. The plan of Jesus was 
essentially the political one of restoring the temponil splendour 
of the Israelitish theocracy and placing himself as the Messiah- 
king at its head ; it was not till after the failure of this attempt 
that he conhned himself to an ethical kingdom of God. His 
miracles of healing were successful cures, the medical mean.% 
applied being generally ignored by the narrators. The in- 
stances of restoration to life were only from apparent death. 
The walking of Jesus on the sea was his walking by the sea. 
on the shore. The miraculous draught of fishes was the 
result of the good advice given by Jesus to the dispirited 
fLshermen. The multiplication of loaves at the feeding of the 
multitude in the wilderness was the effect of the good ex;unplc 
of Jesus in giving away his store of food, which was followed 
by the rest of those present who had any. The change of the 
water into wine at Cana was a marriage jest. Jesus giving the 
present of wine he had brought for the married pair in this, 
humorous way. The resurrection of Jesus himself was an 
awakening from an apparent death by tetanus ; his ascension, 
his retirement in his subsequent illness into the summit of 
the mountains, the mist serving to take him from the sight 
of those beholding his departure. 

That this interpretation of the Gospels, which everywhere 
retains the husk and surrenders the religious kernel, was- 
countenanced even by orthodox theologians in many instances, 
and accepted, at any rate partially, by Schleiermacher too in 




his lectures on the " Life of Jesus," can only be accounted for 
by remembering the difficult position of the theologians of 
that time, whose general culture made a naive belief in the 
reality of actual miracles impossible, while their historical 
criticism was still fettered by the supposition that at least one 
or the other of the Gospels came direct from an eye-witness 
and had therefore to claim an historical character for all its 
narratives. The rescue of theology out of this blind iJIey by 
a thorough and consistent, instead of a halting criticism, getting 
rid of the fettering suppositions and clearing the way for a 
scientific study of me origins of Christianity, was the work of 
Strauss. 

In the preface to his Leben Jesu, Stkauss places his own 
position as the "mythical" in contrast with the positions of 
orthodoxy and Rationalism in the following terms : " Orthodox 
exegesis started with the twofold assumption that the Gospels 
contained firstly history, and secondly supernatural history ; 
then Rationalism rejected the second of these assumptions, 
only to cling more firmly to the first — that these books bad in 
them pure, though natural, hisiorj'. Science cannot stop thus 
half-way, but the first assumption also must Ije dropped, and 
the question examined whether and how far we stand in the 
Gospels upon historical ground." The mythical theory, hft 
continues, had already been variously applied to the gospel 
history, but neither tn its pure form nor to its full extent : too 
much history was always expected in details, in spite of the 
acknowledged mythical character of the Gospels in general 
Moreover, the application of this theory had always been too 
limited ; mythical elements were, indeed, admitted in the 
narratives of the childhood of Jesus, and again at the close of 
his life, but not in the intermediate narrative, the history 
of his public ministry. This limitation is untenable ; it is not 
(lermissible to enter the evangelical history by the splendid 
portal of myth and leave it by a similar one, and for what lies 
between rest satisfied with the crooked and weary paths of a 
natural explanation, " The author's method is to apply the 
principle «>f myth to the whole extent of the story of the life 
of Jesus, to find mythical narratives, or at least embellishments, 
scattered throughout all its parts." 

In justification of this method, Strauss appeals to the similar 
allegorical interpretation in the ancient Church, r..f. in Origen. 
Whde the method of natural explanation of the Rationalists 
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and Naturalists sacrificed the divine content of the sacred 
story and clung to its empty historical form, the mythical, like 
the allegorical, method prefers, on the contrary, to sacrifice the 
historical reality of the narrative and keep its absolute (eternal 
and spiritual) truth. If Supernatural ists cannot make up their 
minds to this, they only prove that, like children, they much pre- 
fer the painted historical shell, even if emptied of all divine con- 
tents, to the richest content when divested of its coloured cover- I 
ing. He then goes on to defend this method against objections 
which were partly due to misconception of the nature of myth. 
as if it were an artificial product of intentional invention, 
and partly based on the supposed incredibility of unhistorical 
legends becoming incorporated in Gospels composed so early 
and in part by eye-witnesses. This objection would, Strauss i 
says, be a serious one if the assumption as to the Gospels were 
correct But the assumption rests neither on interna! nor oo 
external grounds, since neither in the case of the first nor ol" 
the fourth Gospel do we possess testimony early enough to 
assure us of ihcir authorship by the apostles Matthew and 
John. In the absence of such testimony we are at liberty to 
assume an interval of at least thirty years between the death 
of Jesus and the origin of our Gospels ; and that this interval 
is sufficient to explain the rise of myths is placed beyond all 
doubt by the actual analogy of profane history {e.g. Herodo- , 
tus). If any one still insists that an historical period like that 
in which the public life of Jesus was passed renders the forma- | 
tion of myths concerning it impossible, the reply is, that a i 
great personality, especially if connected with a revolution pro- 
foundly affecting the life of man, soon becomes the centre of 
an unhistoric halo of mythical glorification, even in the most 
matter-of-fact period of history. " Conceive a recently estab- 
lished community, revering its founder with alt the more 
enthusiasm on account of his unexpected and tragic removal 
from his work ; a community impregnated with a mass of new 
ideiis which were destined to transform the world ; a com- 
munity of orientals, chieHy unlearned people, who therefore 
could not appropriate and express those ideas in the abstract 
conceptual forms of the understanding, but only as symbola 
and stories in the concrete fashion of the imagination. When 
all this is remembered, one can perceive that under these cir- 
cumstances there must necessarily have arisen what actually 
did arise, viz. a series of sacred narratives fitted to bring vividly 
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before the mind the whole mass of new ideas, started by Jesus, 
and of old ones, applied to him, cast in the form of particular 
incidents in his life. The simple historical structure of the 
life of Jesus was hung with the most v;iricd and suggestive 
tapestry of devout relieclions and fancies, all the ideas enter- 
tained by primitive Christianity relative to its lost Master 
being transformed into facts and woven into the course of his 
life. The most abundant material for this mythical ornamen- 
tation was furnished by the Old Testament, in which the first 
Christian community, composed chietly of Jewish converts, 
lived and breathed. Jesus, as the greatest prophet, must have 
gathered up and surpassed in his life and deeds everything 
that the ancient prophets had done and experienced ; he, as 
the restorer of the Hebrew religion, could not be in anything 
inferior to the first law-giver; in him, finally, as the IVlcssiah, 
must have been fulfilled all the Messianic prophecies of the 
Old Testament ; he had inevitably to meet the ideal of the 
Messiah as already conceived by the Jews, so far as the de- 
partures from this ideal which were made in known historicd 
actions and speeches allowed. It ought in our lime to be 
unnecessary to remark that this transference of what was ex- 
pected into the history of what actually took place, and in 
general the mythical embellishment of the life of Jesus, was 
not the work of premeditated deceit and cunning invention. 
The legends of a pcrople or of a religious sect are in their 
genuine elements never the work of a smgle person, but of the 
generalised individual of the community, and hence are nc^ver 
consciously or intentionally produced. The imperceptible 
growth of a joint creative work of this kind is made possible 
by oral tradition being the medium of communication." 

I have given Strauss's description and defence of his method 
in his own words, in order at the same time to give a speci- 
men of the lucidit)' and beauty of his style and exposition. 
This mastery of form has no doubt contributed much to the 
profound and far-reaching effect of the book ; this was. how- 
ever, much more due to the inexorable logic with which the 
critic worked out his task in all parts of the gospel history. 
" in this book all previous critical researches into the life of 
Jesus meet ; but they are at the same time completed, more 
exact, more pointed, and reduced to one fundamental prin- 
ciple- This iron necessity of (he method, carried through like 
a process of nature, this cold, passionless objectivity, in which 
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the author is sunk in his work and is only the calculator settings 
down and summing up the various accounts before him, was 
what made the book so impressive, or perhaps rather so 
terrible. It had about it the cold indifference of fate ; in the 
criticism of the gosfwl history the balance had been struck, 
and the verdict was bankruptcy. The gospel history had 
from all sides already felt the teeth of criticism ; it was here 
shown that its very heart had been reached. The effect of 
this work was immense," ' 

Such an effect Strauss himself had not anticipated. The 
panic of the theological and lay world, which saw in Strauss*s 
criticism nothing less than the destruction of the Christian 
faith, was all the more surprising to him as he had not in- 
tended anything of the kind. According to his assurance 
in the preface, which deserves full credit, his conviction had 
rather been that the inner kernel of the Christian faith was 
quite independent of his critical investigations. "Christ's 
supernatural birth, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, 
remain eternal truths, however much their reality as historic 
facts may be called In question. This certainty alone can lend 
to our criticism calmness and dignity, and distinguish it from 
the naturalistic criticism of former centuries, which thought to 
overturn the religious truth with the historic fact, and had 
therefore inevitably a frivolous character. The dogmatic 
content of the life of Jesus will be shown to be untouched in 
an appendix to this work. In the meantime, may the calm- 
ness and coolness with which in the course of it criticism 
undertakes apparently dangerous operations, be attributed 
solely to the assured conviction that none of these things 
harm the Christian faith." 

The appendix to the second volume, thus announced, under- 
took the dogmatic restoration of what criticism had destroyed. 
Unlike the naturalist and freethinker of earlier times, the critic 
of the nineteenth century should be filled with reverence for 
every religion, and should in particular be conscious of the 
identity of the highest religion, the Christian, with philosophi- 
cal truth. There then follows a critical sketch of the historical 
development of Christological dogma, the truth contained in 
which is finally given in the following speculative form : — 
"When mankind is once sufficienlly developed to have as its 



religion the truth that God Is man and man of divine race, this 
truth, since religion is the form assumed by tnith for the 
ordinary mind, must be shown in a manner comprehensible by 
all as a sensible certainty, i.e. a human individual must arise 
who is regarded as the present God. Inasmuch as this God- 
man unites in himself the heavenly divine nature and the 
earthly human ego. he can be said to have the divine spirit as 
his father and a human mother; inasmuch as his ego reflects 
itself not in itself, but in the absolute substance, seeks to be 
nothing for itself, but to <Lxist for God alone, he is the sinless 
and perfect one ; as a man of divine nature he is the power 
over nature and the performer of miracles ; but as God 
in human form, he is dependent upon nature, subject to Its 
wants and pains, is in the condition of humiliation. Will he 
have to pay nature the last tribute also ? Does not the fact 
that human nature is subject to drath falsify the belief that it 
is one with the divine ? No ; the God-man dies, showing that 
God has not shrunk from becoming man fully ; that he does 
not disdain to descend to the lowest depths of the finite, since 
he can find the way back to himself even thence, and in the 
most complete self-abnegation can yet remain identical with 
himself More precisely, since the God-man as man's spirit 
reflected in its infinitude, stands in contrast to man as cling- 
ing to his finiteness, this involves an opposition and conflict, 
iind the death of the God-man is necessarily made a violent 
one at the hands of sinners, physical suffering being thus sup- 
plemented by the moral pain of insult and accusation of guilt. 
If God thus finds the way from heaven to the tomb, there 
must also be a way to be found for man from the tomb to 
heaven ; the death of the Prince of Life is the life of mortal 
man. By his very appearance in the world as God-man. God 
showed himself reconciled to the world ; or more exactly, by 
laying aside in death his subjection to nature, he showed the 
way by which he eternally accomplishes the reconciliation, 
viz. by emptying himself and voluntarily assuming subjection 
to nature, and then annulling it to remiiin identical with him- 
self Since the death of the God-man only puts an end to his 
■self-abnegation and humiliation, it is really his elevation and 
return to God ; thus in the nature of things death is followed 
fcy resurrection and ascension." 

We can well understand that Strauss, as the disciple of 
Hegel, could honestly believe tliat by this allegorical interpre- 
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tation of Christ's appearance as a figure of humanity and its 
metaphysical relation to the Absolute, he had restored "dog- 
matically what he had destroyed critically." but we can under- 
stand equally well the energetic protest of the Christian world 
against such a compensation for its loss. Strauss had in fact 
deluded himself, and his case had in it a tragic element, in that 
he shared this delusion with the chief philosophy of his time, 
and cannot therefore be made personally responsible for it. 
while its disastrous consequences were borne by him person- 
ally more than by any other man. 1 1 was the fundamental error 
of the Hegelian philosophy to suppose that the truth of re- 
ligion consists in the logical consciousness of metaphysical 
relations, thus totally overlooking its actual nature, consisting, 
as it does, in emotional and volitional processes ; and this 
error led Strauss to think he had found the essence of faith in 
Christ in metaphysical statements about the human race, which 
really did not so much as touch the sphere of religious faith, 
much less exhaust its highest truth. Strauss's mistake did not 
therefore lie in regardmg the gospel stories of miracles as 
symbols of ideal truths — that they are really this could be 
easily proved from the New Testament itself ; but his mistake 
lay in looking for these truths outside religion, instead of 
within it, in metaphysical categories of doubtful value for 
knowledge, instead of in the facts of the devout heart and 
mond will, in which the saving and gladdening effects of our 
religion are found. If he had paid more regard to these 
religious and moral truths, the "deliverances of the devout 
consciousness," as Schleiermacher called them, this would of 
itself have led him to see further, that the historical Jesus was 
not merely an accidentally chosen type and example of the.se 
truths, but their original creative type and their historic source. 
If the historical Jesus had been thus brought into an inner and 
essential relation to the religious and moral idea of Chris- 
tianity, as its pioneer and prophet, justice would have been 
done to his religious importance, which is quite lost sight of in 
Strau.<is's allegorising, since there is no sort of inner connec- 
tion between the philosophical ideas in which he looked for the 
essence of the belief in Christ and the person of Jesus himself. 
However, if Strauss, after the critical disintegration of the 
legends of miracles, had given us a positive picture of the 
ideal life of Jesus as a religious and ethical character, and had 
offered this to Christendom as the permanent kernel in place 




of the husks which criticism had destroyed, his scientific work 
would of course still have been atUicked, but not with that 
passionate bitterness which proved so disastrous not only 
to Strauss's outward life, but also to his inner development, 
alienating for ever from Church and theology a man of great 
talent and a courageous spirit of inquir)'. Wc of to-day, 
separated by hidf a centurj" from those years of the Straussian 
movement, can only look back upon it with unfeigned regret 
at the tragic fate dooming such a powerful and noble mind to 
failure, partly because the time was not ripe properly to receive 
what was true and valid in Strauss's critical labours, partly also 
because he was himself still fettered by the false, and in this 
case fatally mistaken, assumptions of the philosophical intel- 
lectualism of the lime. 

Of the mass of polemical literature evoked by Strauss's 
work, only three books are important for our purpose : 
Neander's Leben Jesu (1837), Ullmann's Historiseh oder 
ntyihisch ? and Weisse's Die cvangelische GeschitfUe, kritisch 
und philosophisch hearbeiiel ( 1 838). The first two of 
the writers just mentioned belonged to the mediating school of 
Schleierniacher, which, with all its supernatural istic leanings, 
made too many concessions to criticism to be able to condemn 
Strauss's line of procedure unconditionally. Strauss ofTcrcd 
as a motto, aptly descriptive of Neander's book, the words, 
" Lord, I believe, help thou my unbelief." Njiandeu, unable 
wholly to accept or to dispense with miracles, takes refuge 
in an emasculated conception of miracle ; a miracle he holds 
to be not ;uiti-natural but supernatural, as resting on higher 
laws, at present unknown, the sign of a higher order of 
creative forces acting in our nature, which the ordinary 
order of nature has by the divine wisdom been eternally pre- 
destined to receive. We must also assume various degrees, 
of the supernatural, a less degree in miracles of healing than 
in some other kinds. Yet even these latter are a httlc 
softened down. The water at Cana was not changed into 
actual wine, but properties merely like those of wine were 
imparted to it, in the same way as mineral waters have them. 
In the cases of raising the dead there is always (even John 
xi.) the possibility of only an apparent death. The miraculous 
star of the Magi is explained as a natural conjunction of 
planets, which only gave occasion for the journey, but did 
not show the way. The phenomenon at the bapti-sm of Jesus. 



is represented as a vision, the story of the temptation as an 
allegory. In this way the most striking miracles were either 
partially or entirely got rid of, though others were still 
retained, in particular the resurrection of Christ himself Such 
an illogical method of procedure was evidently no refutation 
of Strauss's criticism ; the book was important only as showing 
how impossible a naive belief in the gospel narratives had 
become for a theologian affected by the thought of the lime, 
and how important it had therefore become for theological 
science to take up a fresh position with regard to these 
records. 

Uli.mann penetrated more deeply than Neander into the 
heart of the question. He admits that in the Gospels It^ends 
of an essentially symbolic character do occur, but it does not 
follow from this that everything is mythical ; it is precisely 
the problem to determine exactly the boundaries of the his- 
torical and the mythical. Ullmann holds — and without doubt 
rightly — that Strauss's work failed chiefly in not doing this, 
but in confining itself to the mere negation of the traditions. 
Strauss's net result, as Ullmann acutely remarks, amounts to 
this, that the Church invented Christ ; but this makes the 
history of Christianity incomprehensible. We ought rather 
to infer from this actual fact, which has changed the course of 
the world, that there was a corresponding cause, which can 
only be found in the personality of Christ, the Founder of the 
Church. Strauss, Ullmann argues, had underrated or ignored 
this personality, because his own philosophical assumptions 
involved the antecedent conviction that the idea does not 
fully manifest itself in a single individual, but is only un- 
folded in the race as a whole. In reply to this assumption, 
it must be urged, that as an historical fact geniuses do appear 
from lime to time in all dcp;irtments of mental life, in whom 
ideas arc embodied typically and perfectly, the idea of art, 
for example, in some of its forms. In a Homer, Sophocles, 
Dante, Shakespeare, Raphael. Handel, etc., the idea of their 
respective arts is fully given in a single example, and a 
supreme standard is set up for all who come after to aim at. 
Much more must this be possible in the sphere of religion. 
Though revelation may be common to all nations and times, 
it necessarily tends to concentrate itself at one supreme point 
of the religious development of mankind, and tnis point is 
the ideal, sinless Christ. 
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Amongst all the books written against him, Strauss treated 
that of Ullmaim with the most respect, making, in fact, some 
not inconsiderable concessions to it. To the dilemma pro- 
pounded by Ullmann. whether Christ created the Churcn or 
the: Church invented Christ, Strauss re[)lied, not without 
reason, that the alternatives are not mutually exclusive ; even 
if the Church had been created by the power of the person- 
ality of Jesus, it might still, in return, have transformed and 
adorned the idea of Christ by the aid of its mythical concep- 
tions and hopes. Nevertheless, in his book, published shortly 
afterwards, ycrganglickcs und Jileibendcs. Zuiei friedliche 
Blatter (1838-39). Strauss allowed the justice of Ullmann's 
objection so far as to admit that man's religious hfc is 
related to the rest of his life as the centre of a circle to its 
circumference, and that in religion Christ was supreme, and 
was so far above other founders of religions as to be un- 
surpassable for all time. For it was in him that the unity 
of the divine and human first became a matter of conscious- 
ness, and this with such creative power as to supply the need 
of all who came after him. He therefore now, with Ullmann, 
recognised Christ :is a religious genius historically unique, 
only he refused to follow Ullmann and Schleiennacher in con- 
verting this uniqueness of genius into absolute perfection, 
thus raising it altogether above the plane of history. But 
assuming that this position of Strauss was in itself a tenable 
one. its weakness lay in his method of proving this grandeur 
of Christ ; for it is clear that the philosophical consciousness of 
the unity of the divine and human can scarcely be ascribed to 
the Johannine Jesus, and at any rate not to the historical Jesus 
of the synoptic Gospels. The error, which was bound to prove 
fatal tothiseirenical position, lay in the attempt to find Christ's 
greatness in a philosophical idea, instead of in the unique 
character of his religious and moral consciousness and work. 
And in order to be able to ascribe that philosophical conscious- 
ness to Christ with an appearance of historical justification. 
he was guilty of the blunder of admitting the possible genuine- 
ness of the Johannine Gospel and of treating it as an his- 
torical authority. This produced a wavering uncertainty in 
the third edition of his Leben Jesu, in unplejising contrast 
to the unflinching logic and clearness of the earlier editions, 
while the possibility of thus crciting a favourable impression 
upon the theologies^ public was lessened by the not unfounded 
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suspicion that personal motives of expediency had helpetl to 
produce these partial concessions. Sirauss himself retraced 
this false step in the fourth edition, which appeared shortly 
after, and thus brought the question back to its original posi- 
tion. But this wavering had at any rate shown the totally 
inadequate treatment by Strauss of the fundamental question 
for a life of Jesus, as to the historical value of the documentary 
sources, and their relation to each other. The necessity there- 
fore was shown of a scientific investigation of the question. 

This was first supplied, and in a very thorough manner, by 
Hermann Welsse. He says in the preface to his Evan- 
gtlische GguM'cJk/e {i&^S), that he had from the first welcomed 
Strauss's work as not an injurious one but a helpful contri- 
bution to true Christian knowledge and insight, which belongs 
not to the past but to the future, inasmuch as the book had 
carried through the unpleasant task of destructive criticism 
so thoroughly as to give us all the more courage for the 
attempt to substitute something positive for what criticism 
had swept away. With this view, Weisse starts with a 
detailed investigation of the literary relations of the Gospels, 
and comes, to his own surprise, to the conclusion that Mark's 
Gospel must be placed before the others in point of origin- 
ality and age ; a conclusion so opposed to the then universal 
view that it required considerable courage to make it the 
basis of an account of the gospel histor)'. The same view 
was simultaneously defended by a compatriot of Weisse, the 
Saxon clergyman Wilke, in an exhaustive treatise. Still the 
view could only slowly and with difficulty make any way at first 
against the twofold prejudice in favour of John and Matthew, 
and afterwards against that in favour of Matthew ; it has 
now been accepted by the majority of theologians ; and the 
acceptance of the priority of Mark and the late origin of the 
Gospels of Matthew a.nd of John as among the assured 
results of Biblical criticism is apparenUy only a question of 
lime. Notwithstanding Weisse's success in determining the 
relation of the synoptic Gospels to each other and to that of 
John, he took up an untenable half-way position with regard 
to the latter. He considered it to be the work of a disciple 
of the apostle John, having no claim to direct historical 
accuracy, but still based, in its speeches at any rate, upon 
historical reminiscences of the apostle, which, however, 
received a strong subjective colouring both in the apostle's 
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mind and in the process of literary composition by hLs disciple. 
The unity and symmetrical plan of the whole composition 
of John's Gospel were not recognised by Wcisse ; Baur's 
indic:ition of them scaled the fate of Weisse's scmi-crilical 
hypothesis. But while Weisse was certainly corrected by Banr 
on the question of the Fourth Gospel, he was as certainly 
superior to Baur in taking the right view of the synoptists. 

In his estimate of the evangelical narratives Weisse fully 
agrees with Strauss in the negative conclusion, that every- 
thing really miraculous, in which the laws of nature, valid for 
all history, are alleged to have been broken by the absolute 
spirit, is to be regarded as unnatural and on that account as 
unhistorical. " Before an act of the Deity completely viola- 
ting the laws of nature and history, before a miracle in this 
properly unhistorical and anti-natural sense, we could only take 
up an attitude of vacant unreasoning resignation." Weisse, 
too, believes thai in these narratives we must look for religious 
myths. But he is by no means satisfied with Strauss's ex- 
planation of them ; they are not to be explained, as Strauss 
thought, by a mechanical transference to the Messiah Jesus 
of conceptions and legends alre;idy given in the Old Testa- 
ment, but they are the special product of the religious spirit 
of Christianity, which expressed in them symbolically its 
ideal truth, as the fulfilment of all previous Jewish and 
heathen anticipations. Thus Weisse interprets the stories ol 
miracles purely as religious allegories, involuntarily invented 
by the imagination of the primitive community, which did not 
distinguish between the poetic form and the ideal content. 
Weisse rightly urged that this method of exegesis is much less 
offensive than Strauss's to the religious feeling of the prt-sent 
lime. ■■ For whatever is illustrated in a legend permeated 
with the true subject-matter, with the idea of the sacred 
history, must be itself religious, essentially sacred. The 
historic:d revelation of God in the Gospels loses not a whit 
of its sacred content if a part of this content ceases to be 
regarded as an immediate fact of such a kind that the Deity 
appears in it as treating his own noblest work rather in iest 
than in earnest. On the contrary, this revelation gains when 
the Gospels are recognised as the productions of rich spiritual 
genius, in which the circle of men, to whom the divine revc- 
btion of Christianity was first addressed, deposited a pro- 
ductive, creative consciousness of the divine spirit, descended 
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into their midst, and of the manner of his working. It was 
a consciousness such as this which fouad its thoroughly 
appropriate expression in the sacred legends." It is certain 
that this way of looking at the Gospel narratives, in con- 
junction with a penetrating investigation of the literary- rela- 
tions and value of the authorities, first indicated the course 
by which theology might hope to leave behind it Strauss's 
purely negative criticism and obtain a positive understanding 
of the Gospels. The further pursuit of this method by the 
Tubingen Se/too/]ed to very important results. 

The best, most just and most thorough estimate of Strauss's 
book was that given byhis Tiibingen teacher, the famous critic 
and ecclesiastical historian, Ferdinand Christian Baur, in 
the introduction to his book, Kriiisckt Unitrsuchun^en Uber 
Hie kanoniseken Evangelicn, ihr Verkallniss zti einamurr. ikren 
Ckarakter und Ursprttng. Haur finds both Strauss's strength 
and his weakness in his thoroughly logical negative criticism, 
which revealed the baselessness of our supposed knowledge of 
the Gosjjels, and showed us our ignorance of the real historic 
truth, thus preparing the way for true knowledge. To quote 
his own words, " Like all works of true originality and genius. 
Strauss's book has the great merit of being before and yet the 
child of its time. It gathered up the critical inquiries on the 
life of Jesus with their results from every quarter, in order 
to present their naked ultimate issue and form them into a 
single whole, by a more vigorous method of proof, by defining 
what had been left indefinite, and by supplying existing 
deficiencies. Thus the book became the living centre of the 
whole critical movement of the time, which alone explains its 
immense effect. Strauss was hated because the spirit of the 
time could not endure its own picture, which he held up to it 
in faithful, clearly drawn outlines. In this reflection of itself the 
age became conscious of much of which it before had had no 
distinct idea, coming to perceive its contradictions and incon- 
sistencies and false assumptions ; in a word, its complete want 
of true knowledge. Let us frankly admit the facts of the case, 
and rest assurea that, instead of going on for ever with vague 
and empty polemics, it is time to look at Strauss's criticism as 
a product of its time, and to understand how. in the then 
existing stage of criticism, it was not only a possible but also 
a necessary phenomenon. What result could be reached 
from the investigations then carried on into the origin and 
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mutual relation of the Gospels, except a purely negative one ? 
One opinion was opposed by another, taken together the 
opinions were mutually contradictory and destructive, and any 
certainty was impossible. It was. in fact, just as Strauss 
himself said, in the darkness produced by the extinguishing 
of all supposed historical lights by criticism, the eye had 
gradually to learn to distinguish individual objects. Strauss's 
work was intended to begin this process, by leading men out 
of the general darkness into the clear day of historical know- 
ledge. But it introduced a new era not in virtue of this 
positive but of its negative side ; its chief merit lay not in 
the knowledge which it brought to light, but in the want of 
knowledge of which it made men conscious. This is the 
truly historical importance of Strauss's critique, lis greatest 
merit will always consist in having shown the condition of 
historical knowledge of the gospel history at the time, and in 
having done this from a pure love of truth, without prejudice 
or assumption, without mercy or consideration, and it must 
be allowed with cold severitj'. Every step the work takes 
beyond this seems to lie outside its true province. But the 
spirit of an age resists with all its might the proof of its 
ignorance in a matter of its knowledge of which it had long 
been so certain. Instead of recognising what had to be 
recognised, if any progress was to be made, all p<»ssible 
attempts were made to create fresh illusions as to the true 
state of the case, by reviving long antiquated hyiwthcses. by 
theological charlatanism, by using all the motives of a false 
party spirit. But a higher certainty as to the truth of the 
gospel hislor)' can only be attained by recognising, on the 
basis of Strauss's criticism, our previous knowledge ;is no 
knowledge at all. When all our previous knowledge is self- 
contradictory and self-destructive, certain knowledge can only 
come from the examination and classification of details. But 
these details formed the limit of Strauss's criticism." 

In order to get beyond Strauss's negative results, the 
criticism of the gospel history must become the criluism of 
the documents which are the sources for this history. And 
if this is not to continue to consist of mutually e.'cclusive 
hypotheses, but is to be placed upon a firm basis, the special 
characteristics of each Gospel must be exactly ascertained, the 
literary features and objects of its author must be investigated, 
and its relation determined to the general circumstances of 

c;. T. Q _ 
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the time out of which it arose. This had been attempted, 
after a fashion, before F. Chr. Baur by Bruno Bauer. Wcisse, 
and Wilke, who put the evangelist Mark in the place of a 
general indefinite tradition, as the original evangelist, and 
derived the other Gospels from him. This view was carried 
to the most extreme lengths by Bruno Bauer, who regarded 
Mark not only as the first narrator, but even as the creator 
of the gospel history, thus making the latter a Bction and 
Christianit)' the invention of a single original evangelist. In 
spile of the evident absurdity of this " phantasmagorical view 
of history," we must recognise a grain of truth in Bruno 
Bauer's opposition to Strauss, when he asked whether the 
mysterious myth-creating consciousness of the community 
could produce its Gospels without having hands wherewith to 
write, or taste to compose, or judgment to connect related 
and exclude alien matter ? This touched, in fact, a weak place 
in Strauss's method, viz. his ignoring the subjectivity of the 
authors of the Gospels. But it was precisely this subjectivity, 
as F. Chr. Baur remarks, which deserved the primary atten- 
tion of historical criticism. " Since all historj', before it 
reaches us, passes through the medium of a narrator, in our 
criticism of the gospel history, the first question is not. 
What objective reality is possessed by this or that narrative 
per se ? but rather. What is the relation of the narrative to 
tlie mind of the narrator, through the medium of whom ic 
becomes for us an object of historical knowledge ? " We 
must, therefore, in the first place know the aim and purjKise 
of the writer, his motive in writing as he does, and the 
influence of this motive on his account ; and this question can 
only be answered by as exact an investigation as possible of 
the historical conditions under the influence of which the 
author wrote. Every author belongs to the time in which he 
lives, and the greater the importance of his subject for the 
struggles, parties, and interests of the time, the safer the 
assumption that he must bear the impress of his age, and that 
the motives determining the form of his narrative must be 
sought in the circumstances of the lime. This holds also of 
the Gospels ; hence the first question in the criticism of them 
will be. What was the aim and purpose of each of their 
authors ? Thus only can we gain the firm ground of con- 
crete historical truth. Since a special motive {Tenderts) is 
most apparent in the fourth Gospel, Baur took this Gospel, 




which had hitherto ofTered the stoutest resistance to all 
the attacks of criticism, as the point of departure for his 
inquiry. 

Hut before we trace this inquiry further, wc must glance at 
his previous critical works. 1 have begun with the above 
discussion in the introduction to his book on the canonical 
Gospels simply in order to make clear his relation to Strauss. 
Baur himself, which is characteristic of his method, started 
not from the Gospels, the most complicated problem of New 
Testament criticism, but from the Pauline Epistles, where 
the questions arc comparatively simpler. As the fruit of his 
exegetical lectures on the Episdes to the Corinthians, he 
published in 1831 the essay. Die Christuspartet in der 
korintkisclien Gemeinde, der Gegensatz des paulinisclten und 
petrittisthen Chrisicnikums. in der dliesten Kircke, der Apostel 
Petrus in Rom. He had here proved that Paul had to con- 
tend in Corinth with a Jewish Christian party, which disputed 
his apostolical authority and wished to set up a particularistic 
Jewish Christianity, in opposition to his universal Christianity. 
He had then pursued the traces of the same division of parties 
in the post-apostolic age, down to the Clementine Homilies, 
and attempted to explam by its means the legends of Simon 
Magus and of the episcopate of Peter in Rome. In these in- 
genious, if at times rash, theories lay the germs of his later 
view of primitive Christianity, but his literary criticism had 
not yet reached an independent position. The full and unique 
importance of this was first seen in the work, IJber die 
sogenaunlen Pasioraldric/e, which appeared in the same year 
as Strauss's I^eben Jesu (1835). His researches into the 
Christian Gnosis, published in the same year, had led Baur 
to look for traces of this phenomenon in the New Testament 
also, and he then discerned that the false teachers opposed in 
the Epistles to Timothy and Titus could be no other than the 
Gnostics of the second century, in particular the Marcionitcs, 
This gave a firm footing of objective historical value for the 
criticism of these epistles in place of the previous vague sub- 
jective hypotheses. Other peculiarities of these episdes. in 
particular those respecting ecclesiastical offices antl arrange- 
ments, were set in a clearer light by the circumstances of the 
second century, and this at the same time served to support 
l^the hypothesis based on his characterisation of the lalse 
teachers. Individual critics, such as Eichhom and De Wcttc, 
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and also ScWcicrmacher, had previously doubted the authen- 
ticity, at any rale of I Timothy, and not only were these doubts 
now fully justified by Baur. but, what was the main thing, the 
positive result was reached that these Epistles originated in 
the opposition of the Catholic Church to Gnosticism in the 
middle of the second century, and were intended to establish 
the Church's tradition and hierarchy against heretics. The 
importance of this work of Baur's went far beyond the 
question directly treated of, inasmuch as it substituted for 
the first time objective eriiuism. based on a wide general 
conception of the conditions of [irimitive Christianity, for the 
subjective criticism hitherto adopted — a new method, of the 
great importance of which Baur in his preface shows himself 
well aware. This critical method he applied during the 
following years to the Pauline epistles and to the Acts of the 
Apostles, and collected the results of these researches in the 
work, Paulus. der -Apostel Jesu Christi, seia Leben und 
Wirken, seine Bricfe und seine Lelire (ist ed.. 1845 ; 2nd 
ed., 1866). In the first part of this work. Baur describes the 
life and work of Paul, as the apostle who first gave Christi- 
anity its universal historical importance, and freed it from 
Judaism, which was not accomplished — as was hitherto held in 
conformity with the Church's tradition — with the concurrence 
of the elder apostles and the primitive Church, but in op- 
position to and in conflict with them. He here subjects the 
account given in the Acts to a thorough critical investigation, 
which leads to the result that this book differs from the 
authentic testimony of the Pauline epistles in so many and im- 
portant points that it can be regarded as of only quite second- 
ary historical value ; the author's aim was not to write 
history, but to give " a defence of the Apostle of the GentJltLs 
against the attacks and accusations of the Judaisers." With 
this view he represented Paul as quite a different man from 
the actual Paul of the genuine Pauline Epistles ; he minimised 
his divei^ence from the Jewish Christians in the same way as 
he made Peter more Pauline than was really the case. The 
writer's motives for doing this must be looked for in the cir- 
cumstances of the time, in which " Paulinism had been so put 
in the background by Jewish Christian efforts as only to be 
able to maintain itself by entering into a compromise with 
the powerful Jewish Christian parly, and by an attitude of 
conciliation softening down alt the harshness and directness 





of its opposition to Judaism."' The second part of the work 
gives an analysis and criticism of (he Pauline Epistles, of 
which only those to the Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans, 
are accepted as genuine. The third part gives an account 
of the Pauline theology from the point of view that it repre- 
sents Christianity as the absolute spiritual religion in opposi- 
tion to Heathenism and Judaism. There is no doubt much 
in these two latter parts, as in the former one, capable of 
being disputed and needing amendment, but the great merit 
of the book remains, of having clearly set forth with an 
emphasis, never approached before, the epoch-making im- 
portance of the Apostle Paul in the history of Christianity, 
the originality of his conception of Christianity, and the 
niagnitude of the struggle by which he carried out his ideas 
in spite of the Jewish prejudices of the primitive Church. 

Kqualiy important, for a right understanding of primitive 
Christianity, with Baur's work on Paul was further his Criticism 
of John's Gospel, first given ;is an essay {1844), which he 
afterwards incorporated in his book on Die kanonisclun livan- 
gelien (1847), tis its first and most important part. He does 
not start in the customary way with the question as to the 
author, which only concludes the investigation. The question 
he starts with is, on the contrary, that of the idea and purpose 
guiding the author in his peculiar presentation of the gospel 
history. Baur finds this in the idea of the Logos presented 
in the prologue ; since the Logos, as the divine principle of 
light and life, appears bodily in the phenomenal world in the 
person of Jesus, and enters into conflict with the darkness of 
the world, the whole history of Jesus turns on the development 
and solution of this antithesis of metaphysical and ethical 



' This view of the Acts of llic Apostles was further developed and put into 
a more emreme form by Zeller. Ii regards ihc Acts as an " ofTci of peace " 
made by a Paulinist to the Jiidaisers with a view to the union of the two 
parties: but it cannot be maintained: for (i) the supposed cxtroniity of 
Pauliiiism in presence of an all-powerful Jewish Chrisiianity is unhistoncal ; 
(3) the Acts, on the contmry, exhibits a Gentile Christianity energetically 
asserting itself against Judaj&m j (3) Ihc inexact account of Paulinism given 
in this book cannot be the result of intentional misrcprcscnlBtion, since it 
was not peculiar to the author but common to Ccntilc Chri.sii.-ins of the 
second century; (4) finally, the theory altogether overlooks the real and 
undoubted object of the writer, wt.. to defend Christianity in view of the 
Koman power as a religion not violating the laws of the State, and with sl 
claim to the same loleratitm ,is Judaism. 
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principles, light and darkness, truth and falsehood, belief 
and disbelief, children of God and children of tht: devil, 
life and death. Thus John's Gospel contains a Christian 
gnosis akin to though not identical with the heretical gnosis, 
clothed in the form of an .historical account of the life of 
Jesus. That such an account, comi>letely dominated by ideal 
motives of a doctrinal nature, does not possess histori4al 
irulk, and cannot and does not really lay claim to it, is self- I 
evident, and is then further proved by Baur by a critical 
comparison of the Johannine and synoptic Gospels, the 
superior historical probability being always found on the 
side of the latter. In particular it is shown, in opposition to 
the attempts to divide the Gospel, that precisely the Johannine 
speeches serve the dogmatic purpose of the author and stand 
in the closest connection with the narratives, and in general 
that the whole Gospel shows a systematic unity of composition 
which excludes all possibility of distinguishing between genuine 
and not genuine — or better, between historical and purely ficti- 
tious elements. At last the question as to the author of the 
Gospel is investigated and his identity with the Apostle dis- 
proved, partly by the unhistorical character of so many of the 
narratives, in which the Gospel is inferior even to the writings 
of Mark and Luke, who were not eye-witnesses, and in par- 
ticular by the ignorance shown of places and conditions in 
Palestine (^.^., i. 28 ; v. 2 : ix, 7 ; xi. 51; xviii. 13); partly 
by the attitude of the author to the question of the Passover, I 
which is the exact opposite of the view which the Church in 
Asia Minor claimed to derive from the Apostle John ; [)artly 
also by the contrast between the entire dogmatic character 
of the Gospel and that of the Apocalypse, which exhibits, in 
accordance with Galatians ii., the Apostle John as still quite 
enthralled in Jewish Christian conceptions, which the author 
of the gospel has left far behind. But if it be asked how ii 
was possible for a non-apostolic gospel to be regarded by the 
Church as a work of the apostle, Baur finds the explanation 
in the peculiar spirit and character of the Gospel. By its 
spiritual nature, that pneumatic character attributed to it 
even by the ancients, it exercised a peculiar charm on men's 
minds; and since, in virtue of its later origin, it represented a 
more developed form of Christian consciousness and life, it 
offered all the more points of contact with the time of its 
origination and diffusion. It contains references to all the 




conflicts of the lime, and y« nowhere bears the definite marie 
of a temporal or local opposition. The most important of 
these elements of its time are the Gnosis, the doctnne of the 
Logos, Montanism, and the question of the Passover. To 
all these movements and questions of the age the Gospel stands 
in a special relation ; we cannot say that they presuppose the 
Gospel, and yet neither is it conditioned by them ; it comes 
into contact with them, and yet remains in this respect free 
and independent. It is the peculiar characteristic of this 
Gospel to be connected with alt shapes of the consciousness 
of the age, and yet only in so far as at the same time to main- 
tain an independent attitude towards all, harmonising the 
antitheses into a higher unity." 

While particular points in Baur's argument may be im- 
pugned, his view of the Fourth Gospel has as a whole not been 
refuted by later researches, but always confirmed anew. And 
when we consider how this very Gospel had previously stoutly 
withstood all criticism, and how difficult this non liquet had 
made a scientific investigation of the gospels, and so of the 
origin of Christianity generally, we must admit that Baur's 
discovery deserves to be called the beginning of a new era 
and a fundamental achievement for alt future invesligajion of 
primitive Christianity. The same cannot be said of his 
criticism of the three synoptic Gos[)els. However natural it 
was for him to think that he ought to npply to the other 
gospels the key which had proved so useful in the case of 
John's Gospel, viz, the discovery of a dogmatic purpose, it 
was this very fact that prevented him from seeing their 
literary relation to each other. Only thus can we explain 
Baur's resting content with Griesbach's altogether mistaken 
hypothesis that Mark's Gospel consists of extracts from 
Matthew and Luke, when Wilke and Weisse had already 
clearly and irrefragably proved the priority of IVlark as the 
source of both the others. It is the common fate of scientific 
discoverers to be led into fresh extremes and errors by the 
ex£^gerated application of their newly found principles. Baur 
did not escape this fatality ; that his keen critical eye failed 
him in the case of the Gospels of Mark and Matthew and of 
the Apocalypse is only to be explained by the apparent agree- 
ment in these cases of the traditional view with his theory, 
derived from Taulus, of the |)erpctuation of the opposition be- 
tween the Judaic and Pauline parties in the post-Pauline age. 



A more exact appreciation and a less prejudiced critical analysis 
of ihcsf thr«; books might have led to a limitation of the 
scope of this theory. Baur's further labours in the history of 
the Church and of dogma will be described in a later chapter. 

Baur was as great a teacher as he was an author. He pro- 
secuted scientific research as a sacred service in the temple of 
truth ; he combined the lofty comprehensive glance of genius 
with the laborious industry and careful accuracy of the scholar, 
and imparted the truth he discovered with the straightforward 
openness of a conscience freed from selfishness and party 
spirit ; he thus exerted an influence over intelligent and re- 
ceptive young men of the depth and intensity of which the 
present generation can form no idea. No wonder that Baur 
from the first decade of his academical activity continued to 
gather round him a band of disciples who followed intelli- 
gently in the footsteps of their master, and soon became his 
co-workers by their independent prosecution of his researches. 

The first of these was Strauss, who had shot ahead of his 
teacher by his Lcben Jesu, considered above, and who had 
supplied if not the impulse yet the proximate occasion of the 
epoch-making critical investigation of the Gospels. He was 
followed by Eduard Zeller, Albert Schwegler, K;irl Planck, 
Kar! Kbstlin, and others. The common organ of this 
" Tubingen School " was the Tfuologtsche Jahrbtiehcr, edited 
by Zcller, still of special interest as the monument of one of 
the most active and fruitful periods of modem theology. A 
glance at the essays and studies therein collected suffices to 
show how entirely Baur's disciples and friends were free from 
the slavish dependence, narrow-mindedness, and dull uni- 
formity which arc wont to form the unpleasing darker side 
of "schools." Essentially agreed in their critical method, 
Baur's disciples differed from the first not a little in their 
critical rcsults- 

Zeli.er, in his critical essays on the Acts of the Apostles, 
which first appeared in the 'J heologiscke Jahrbikher, and were 
afterwards collected in a volume, made some valuable con- 
tributions to the exegetical interpretation and historicalcriticism 
of the Acts ; even those who, like myself.' hold that he carried 
out Baur's theory of an intended reconciliation of Paulinistn 
and Jewish Christianity in a one-sided and much exaggerated 



manner, to the neglect of other essentia! points, will not deny 
to Zellcr's book tht! merit of having by its incisive criticism 
brought out the problem of early Christian histor)' into the 
full light of day, and uf having thus contributed to its solution, 
even though this does not accord with his own. 

Even more than of Zeilcr's Apostelgesehichie. we must say 
of A. ScMWECi-Ku's book. Das itachapostoliscke ZeitalUr in 
den Hauptpunklen seiner Entwicketung {2 vols., 1846), that, in 
spite of all the ingenuity often shown in the just appreciation 
of details, it must be regarded as on the whole a failure. 
Baur's view of the original opposition and gradual reconcilia- 
tion of the primitive Christian parties is nere exaggerated 
into a caricature. Christianity before Paul, Schwegler con- 
sidered to have had no lofty ideas at all, but to have been a nar- 
row, rigidly ascetic and legal form of Judaism, closely related 
to Essenism, which, as " Ebionitism." maintained the upper 
hand even against Paul's universalistic teaching, so that the 
principles of the latter could scarcely anywhere prevail ; until 
the age of Irenieus ecclesiastical Christianity remained more 
or less an Ebionitic Jewish Christianity, which by degrees de- 
veloped into Catholicism. This point of view guides Schwcgler 
in his estimate of the whole of early Christian literature ; 
everything in it really, or presumedly, un-Pauline is al once 
taken as a proof of the Jewish Christian character of the book 
in question ; the possibility is never considered of tht: existence 
of Gentile Christians with un-Pauline and even anti-Pauline 
views, not from Judaising tendencies, but Ijccause they found 
much in Paul's theology which was unsuited to the compre- 
hension and needs of the Gentile Christian Churches. It 
seems as if Schwegler. hypnotised as it were with the one idea- 
of early Christian " Ebionitism," was completely blind to all 
the varied thoughts and interests which moved that age and 
also influenced the life and belief of the Christian Churches. 
The dangerous tendency, to be seen, it must be confessed, in 
Baur, of insisting too exclusively on a new point of view as 
the only true one. was carried in Schwegler to the most 
extreme lengths. 

1 1 is, however, of importance to note that a protest was 
immediately raised against this one-sidedness from within 
the Tubingen School Itself Planck and Kostlin, in several 
excellent essays, still worth nrading. in the Theologisdic Jahr- 
&ikher (1S47 and 1850) endeavoured to correct Schweglcr's 
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theory. Its principal error, Planck holds to be, that it made 
Paul the real author of the new principle, and therefore the 
founder of Christianity, leaving unexplained how he was 
enabled to arrive at this new knowledge and to connect it 
with the person of jesus. We must rather start from the 
position that the nt'w principle was actually conceived, if not 
fully developed, by Jesus, being contained in his idea of the 
true righteousness as perfect scl^renunciation and the surrender 
of the human will to the divine will, thus combining the 
perfect fulfilment of the law with its translation into the spirit, 
and the cancelling of its purely external character. Paulinism 
therefore only developird into full consciousness the principle 
implicitly contained in primitive Christianity. The true rignt- 
cousness of self-surrender to God. which Jesus spontaneously 
exemplified and so experienced as an immediate fact of his 
own consciousness, became in Paul the quickening " ethcc." 
or power of the " Holy Spirit." coming to us from without, 
from Christ. In this appears the difference between the 
dependent and the creative mind, between the systematising 
theologian and the original religious genius. Since the older 
apostles did not. like Paul, prosecute dogmatic reflections, they 
failed indeed to see so clearly the difference between the new 
Christian principle and Judaism, but they still possessed this, 
principle in the form, directly derived from Jesus, of deepened 
righteousness and practical piety. This Christianity, Judaic 
only in form, was not opposed in principle to Paul's antj- 
Judaic Christianity ; and hence a reconciliation of the two was 
possible, without external concessions, by means of an inward 
approximation of each to the other. It should be mentioned 
that Planck held with Schwegler. that the development was 
whoilyon the Jewish Christian side, while Paulinism stood aparc 
as a stimulating principle but one incapable of growth. 

KosTLiN likewise censures Schwegler for not distinguishing 
between the later extreme Ebionitism and the original apos- 
tolic Jewish Christianity. The latter was from the first, in 
point of fact, though without being clearly aware of it, in 
advance of Judaism, and was then stimulated by Paul to a 
development in two directions ; on the one hand, it advanced 
to ecclesiastical unity, and, on the other, retrograded to here- 
tical Ebionitism. To Kdstlin also belongs in particular the 
credit of first seeing that Paulinbm and Gentile Christianity 
must not be forthwith identified. The failure of the Pauline 
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doctrines of righteousness by faith and of the annulling of the 
law to find permanent acceptance, is to be explained not, as 
Schwegler thought, by the preponderance of Jewish Chris- 
tianity, but by the fact that the Gentile Christians themselves 
were without the speculative conditions and practical needs 
necessary for the comprehension and adoption of these doc- 
trines. They did not need, like Paul, the disciple of the 
Pharisees, deliverance from the law, but the discipline of 
the law ; the law dtd not seem to them, as it did to Paul, a 
negative stage of development of transitory validity, but the 
permanent standard of a pure and thoroughly ethical life for 
the community. The natural desire to form fixed Christian 
morals was what made the acceptance of Paul's doctrines of 
the law and of justification a practical impossibility to the 
Gentile Christian Churches, even if they had been understood. 
Even Paul had recognised this d(^sire of his Churches so far 
as to speak of a "Taw of the Spirit." according to which 
Christians ought to live. Nevertheless his teaching lacked 
the legal precision desiderated by the Church ; it was too 
ideal to be directly made use of by it. The need was felt of 
supplementing this ideal Paulinism on the side of the actual 
morality of works, .ind this found expression in the combina- 
tion of Peter with Paul, or in the appeal against the one*sided 
party watchwords of the heretics to the authority of all the 
apostles — i.e. of Christ himself. 

The lines of Planck and Kosllin were further pursued by 
Albrecht Ritschl, until from being an adherent he became 
an opponent of the Tubingen school In the first edition of 
his book. Die Entstehung der altkatholisshen Kirche ( 1 850), his 
disagreement with the theories of liaur and Schwegler was 
only partial, but in the second edition 0^57) ^^ declared his 
total antagonism to their fundamental principles. Like Planck 
and Ktistlin, Ritschl holds that in the person of Jesus and the 
belief of the first aposdes we have the common neutral start- 
ing-point of the various later parlies. The altitude of Jtaus 
towards the law, he maintains, was an essentially independent 
one — superiority to the externality of the ceremonial law in 
the ethical principle of love to God and man, while observing 
a conser\-ative attitude in outward religious life. Accordingly 
Ritschl considers that the first apostles no longer regarded 
the law as religiously binding, but only continued its ob- 
servance as a national custom, a view for which he appeals 



to the Epistles of Peter and James, the genuineness of which 

he ventures to maintain against the doubts of criticism. 
Though we must admit this to be too great a concession to 
conservative ajwiogetics, we recognise a valuable advance on 
the older Tubingen theologians in Ritschl's tracing the de- 
velopment of Catholic Christianity, not like them from Jewish, 
but from Gentile Christianity, which he distinguishes from 
Paulinlsm. He rightly points out that Paulinism had a 
neutral basis in common with Jewish Christianity in the 
doctrines of God, angels and demons, the present and future 
world, Christ's second coming, the resurrection and judgment ; 
to which we must add that the specifically Pauline doctrines 
of reconciliation and justification have their roots in Jewish 
{ Pharisaic) theology. The earlier Tubingen theologians were 
distinctly in the wrong in almost completely overlooking Paul's 
Jewish side in exclusive attention to his anti-Jewish tendencies, 
and thereupon explaining every departure from his teaching by 
a reference to Judaistic motives, while, reversely, it must bi; 
explained for the most part from the anti-Judaistic habit of 
thought of the Gentile Christians. Ritscht is right in main- 
taining that " Catholic Christianity is a distinct st^e of re- 
ligious thought within the sphere of Gentile Christianity ; it 
is independent of the conditions of Jewish Christian life, and 
opposed to the fundamental principle of Jewish Christianity ; 
it does not, however, depend merely upon the authority of 
Paul, but rests both upon the Old Tesuiment and the sayings 
of Christ, and also upon the authority of all the apostles, 
represented by Peter and Paul." But when Ritschl goes on 
to explain the conversion of Paul's teaching into the Catholic 
Christianity of the early Church by the failure of the I.ittcr to 
understand the Old Testament, ;md condemns it as a " de- 
generation," the objection presents itself that Paul's doctrine 
of justification is not found in the Old Testament, which, as 
the Kpistle of James shows, offers rather the means of its 
refutation than of its proof. Ritschl was unacquainted with 
the sources of the Pauline theology, and hence cannot satis- 
factorily explain its post-apostolic development. A second 
serious defect is his total neglect of the other chief factor in the 
evolution of the theology of the Church, and even of that of the 
New Testament — viz. Hellenism. This explains his strange 
inability to deal with such an important phenomenon of early 
Christianity as the Gospel of John, and his omission of all 





reference to it in his book, with the exception of a brief 
and m(;aninglcss note. Bi;yond question this gospel can be 
explained neither by means of Jewish Christianity nor of 
!*aulinism, least of all by a superficial (ientile "degeneration" 
of the latter, since it is purely a product of Christian Hellen- 
ism. The very existence of this single book (irrespective of 
Others, e.g. the Epistle to the Hebrews) is a proof that no 
history of early Christianity can be regarded as complete 
which does not take account of the important factor of 
Hellenism, which RitschI, in a much more striking degree even 
than the other Tubingen critics, has failed to do. 

With RitschI are connected several other opponents of the 
Tubingen school, of whom we may here mention the more 
imfiortant: Mkver {Comnu-nlar zutn neucn Teslameni), Bl.EEK 
{^HinUitung in das N. Test, and Commettiar zu den syfiofi- 
liscken Evangcliefi), Lkciiler {das apcstoUst/ie und nackaposto- 
lische Zcitaller mil RiUksicht auf Untersihied nnd Einkeii in 
Lekre und Leben, 2nd ed., 1S57), Weiss {dtr petrinische 
Lehrbegriff ; der jokanneisthe Lckrbegriff; IHblisike Theolo- 
gie des Neuen Testaments : EinUitmtg in das Netu Testa- 
nunt), Reuss {die Geschickie der fuiUgen Sehri/ten Neuen 
Testaments, and Hisloire de la ThJologie ckretienne au sieeU 
apottoliqm). Ewald {Geschickte Israels, vols. v. and vi. ; 
Gesehichte Christus, and Geseh. des apcstol. ZeitaUers"), Hask 
{die Tiibinger Scktile. Ein Sendschreiben an Dr. Jiaur). It 
would lead us far beyond our limits to give the views of all 
these theologians in detail, and we shall therefore be content 
to mention summarily their objections to the Tubingen theory. 
They first dispute the sharp antithesis affirmed by this theory 
between Paul and the original .iposttes, A certain difference 
in tendency is indeed admitted ; but this is not such that the 
two parties were mutually exclusive, but rather such that they 
supplemented each other. "We find variety coupled with 
agreement, and unity with difference, between Paul and the 
earlier apostles : we recognise the one spirit in the many 

f;ifts " {Lec/t/er). The Judaistic antagonists against whom 
'aul had to contend were an extreme party with which the 
apostles themselves must not be identified. Further, the 
view is controverted that the struggle and the attempts at 
mediation and reconciliation were continu(rd until the middle 
of the second century ; on the contrary, it is contended that 
the destruction of Jerusalem severed the bond which had 



hitherto connected the converted Jews with their nation and 
its worship. With this ctased also the influence of Judaistic 
imitation upon the Gentile Christian Churches ; and hence- 
forth, in place of the Pauline- Judaistic controversies, we have 
the new struggle with the heathen political power and heathen 
heresy (Gnosticism), to which the Johanninc Apocalypse 
already bears witness. Further, an attack is made on Baur's 
method of tracing in the New Testament writings products 
of a definite party movement, and of determining their place 
in the history of primitive Christianity by means of their 
supposed dogmatic or ecclesiastical " Tendenz." These ob- 
jections are generally urged, moreover (irrespective of just 
objections to exaggerations on the part of the Tubingen 
School), from an apologetic desire to save the traditional 
authorship of the Biblical writings, the most serious critical 
arguments being too little regarded. The Epistles of James 
and I Peter are asserted to be not only genuine, but pre- 
Pauline, and (by RitschI and Weiss) to be nowise connected 
with Paul. Of the deutero- Pauline Epistles, all — even those 
to the Ephesians, Timothy, and Titus, regarded as spurious 
even by Credner and De Wette— are reclaimed as Pauline. 
Special ardour is shown in the contention fur the genuineness 
of John's Gospel ; the dilemma, admitted by Liicke, that 
cither the Apocalypse or the Gospel, but not both, is genuine, 
is given up, and the development of the author of the Apoca- 
lypse into the evangelist is considered probable. But the more 
hotly the contention raged at first around this question, the 
greater is the significance of the fact that the former champions 
of the genuineness of John's Gospel could not altogether resist 
the adverse ai^uments, but were compelled to make greater 
or less concessions to criticism. Hase, Wcizsacker. and 
Reuss have recently attributed the Gospel not to the apostle 
himself, but to one of his disciples ; and even Weiss limits 
the historical value of the speeches to a minimum of reminis- 
cences, which have become confused in the mind of the author 
with his own reflections, and thereby transformed. With re- 
gard to other books also — e.g. the Pastoral Epistles or the 
Acts — we have to note concessions made by the above-named 
theologians to Tubingen criticism, so that a gradual agree- 
ment as to the main cjucstions need not be regarded as im- 
possible. It is a specially happy omen that, in the province 
of exegesis, a uniform method of philological objectivity and 
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exactness has been more and more developed on all hands ; 
ihe services of Meyer and Weiss to exegesis are everywhere 
acknowledged. A tribute should also be paid to Weiss's 
Bit list he Tkcologie ties Ncntn Testaments, iis a work of 
pre-eminent scientific soundness, containing copious matter 
iirranged with exemplary clearness, and surpassing all others 
in practical utility as a textbook for students. 

The Tubingen school was not behindhand in replying to 
these numerous and serious attacks. Besides Baur and Zeller, 
HiLGENFELD, in numerous books and essays (in the Zeitschrift 
fUr wissenscha/liiche Theologie), distinguished himself as the 
ready champion of the right of scientific criticism. Fond of 
emphasising his independence of Baur, he still, in all impor- 
tant points, followed In the footsteps of the master; his 
mcthud, which he is wont to contrast as LiierarkrUik with 
Baur's Tcndenzkriltk, is nevertheless essentially the same as 
Baur's. In his view of the fourth Gospel, Hilgenfeld goes 
even further than Baur, making it altogether dependent upon 
Gnosticism. In the Synoptic question he leaves Baur's view 
essentially unchanged, only placing Mark between Matthew 
and Luke. He modifies somewhat the criticism of Paul's 
episdes, restoring Philippians and I Thessalonlans to Paul. 
VoLKMAR differs decidedly from the other TQbingen critics 
only on the question of the Synopiists ; he follows Wilke and 
Weisse in regarding Mark as the earliest Gospel, which was 
followed by Luke immediately, and only subsequendy by 
Matthew, the last being dependent upon both the others, and 
a gospel harmony from the point of view of the Catholic 
Church, with its reconciliation of differences. This un- 
doubtedly correct view Volkmar has exaggerated, after the 
fashion of Bruno Bauer, by making Mark the author of a 
"didactic epic." intended to illustrate the Pauline gospel. 
Though this seemed to do away with all historical fountlations, 
Volkmar, in his Religion Jesu, and still more in his Jesus 
Nazavenus und die ersie ehristtidie Zeit (1882), tries to 
separate and establish a kernel of historical facts as the basis 
of the gospels. In his interpretation of the Apocalypse, he 
follows Tubingen principles, and refers the Apocalyptic 
imagery in the boldest manner to the party struggles of 
primitive Christianity. The book is now somewhat out of 
date, since VOlter has shown that the Apocalypse is composed 
of elements belonging to different authors and times, and 



Vischer has made a Jewish basis writh Christian revisions very 
probable. With Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. we must mention 
HoLSTEN as a strict adherent of Baur in his line of criticism. In 
his commentary on Galatians, and in several works on Paul, 
he has discussed the Apostle's peculiar teaching with great 
acumen, though often with too great subtlety and exaggerated 
dialectic; his long-promised review of the entire Pauline theo- 
logy has not yei appeared. The question of the Synop- 
tists has also latterly eng^ed Holsten's attention : he tries 
very hard, but with doubtful success, to defend Hilgenfeld's 
view (Matthew-Mark-Luke). On this question, Holtzmann 
is the exponent of the view now most generally accepted. In 
his book on die sytioplisehen Evangelien. he maintains the 
priority of Mark ; our Matthew he derives from Mark and 
Matthew's original "collection of sayings" {the Xoyio of 
Papias). and finally Luke from our Matthew and Mark. 
Besides numerous essays, Holtzmann has furnished valuable 
contributions to New Testament exegesis and criticism in his 
works on the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians and 
the Pastoral Epistles ; and his Einiaiung in das Netu Testa- 
menl gives an excellent summary of the present position of 
all the questions concerned. Whilst most critics were thus 
working at questions of detail. Hauskath was led by his 
natural love of artistic form, and his position as ecclesiastical 
historian, to combine details into a vivid account oi the time 
as a whole. In particular his neutestametiilielie Zeilgeukichie 
has the merit of showing the place of the development of 
primitive Christianity in the histor)- of the world, and of 
describing the connexion, too much neglected, between 
the evolution of the Christian Church and the condition 
of the Grieco-Roman world. As this work is further 
distinguished by a beauty of st>'le rare in German theolo- 
gians, it has attracted attention even among the laity, and 
contributed much to the diffusion of the results of modern 
research. 

At the commencement of the sixth decade of the centurj-, 
after Baur's death, the labours of Bible critics were so much 
confined to literary questions of detail that these nurdy learned 
controversies seemed to have put an end to the mterest in the 
great fundamental questions. This interest was, however, 
revived in the same field in which a generation before the 
whole movement had originated. The appearance in quick 



succession of the works of Renan ' and Steiauss on the life 
of Jesus, which were followed by seveml other books on the 
same subject, brought this question afresh to the front The 
difference between Strauss's new book, Leben Jesu fur das 
d£uts(he Volk ( 1S64), and his earlier one. was that he intended 
it, not for theologians only, but for the nation ai large, es- 
pecially for the educated men of Germany. Accordingly. 
11 is thrown into a different form ; in the place of learned 
discussions of details we have a summary of the results of 
criticism with regard to the gospel historj-, popular in the best 
sense of the word. In this new work Strauss seeks to obviate 
the objections often brought ag:iinst his earlier work, that it 
gave a critique of the gospel history without a critique of the 
authorities, and led merely to the negative result of the 
unhistoric'il ch.iracter of what was previously regarded ;ls 
historical, not to the ascertainment of a positive historical 
kernel. He now prefixes a tolerably thorough criticism of 
the authorities, though adhering too strictly to Baur's views 
on all questions, even with regard to Matthew and Mark, 



' Kenan's Vii de Jisus (1S63) belongs, ncitlicr in its origin nor in its effects, 
to the history of German ilieology, but its intcmational importance demands 
the following remarks. It is evident that a book which in a short time 
attained a world-wide celebrity must have had some special excellence. Not 
lo do injustice to it, we must be careful not to judge it by a wrong standard. 
Such would be, in this instance, the standard of strictly scientific historical 
inquiry. If Kenan's object had been to ascertain ttie actual ultimate founda- 
tion of the gosjiel narratives, lie would, of course, have had to begin with 1 
careful investigation of the sources— their composition, date, trui^tworthinesi, 
and mutual relations, which would doubtless have led him to conclusions in 
particular with regard to the l-ourih Gospel which would have made it impos- 
sible for him to make use of tlie contents of this Gospel unconditionally, and 
to co-ordinate it with the others. 1 doubt not that Kenan's subtle hiiturical 
insight would have enabled him without difHculty to arrive, by mean.i of this 
criticism of the authorities, a calm comparison of the texts, and a careful 
weighing of llie various probabilities, at a collection of data giving the most 
probable view we can form on these matters. A book of this kind would 
have possessed greater value as an historical treatise, but would have lafkcfl 
all the merits and charm which make Kenan's T/V de Jh-iS so unusually , 
attractive. These merits arc, in a word, not scientific, but poetical. With a 
(acuity of poetical imagination, which paints characters, states of mind and 
feeling, and scenery with equal vividness, Renan has composed from the 
gosjwl stories a reJi'sioiis tfie. which brings forth the Saviour from the unap- 
proachable darkness of dogma into the midst of the life of his people, first as 
the idyllic national leader, then as the contending and erring hcto, always 
aiming at the highest, but doomed to tragic failure from the resistance offered 
by the reality to his ideal. Even those who may disapprove of such a 
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without doing justice to the grounds of the opposite views. 
Strauss, as he himself remarks in the preface, is not interested 
in these questions. "What we really want to know is whether 
the gospel history is true as a whole and in its details or not, 
and sucn preliminary questions can only excite general interest 
in projwrtion as they are connected with this fundamental 
problem. In this respect the criticism of the Gospels has 
undeniably in the last twenty years somewhat run to seed. 
New hypotheses, particularly with regard to the first three 
Gospels, their sources, aims, composition, and mutual relations, 
crop up in such numbers, and are both maintained and at- 
tackc<l with as much zeal as if these were the only questions, 
while the resulting controversy is of such proportions that we 
have almost to despair of ever settling the principal question, 
if its solution has to wait for the conclusion of this contro- 
versy." We must indeed, Strauss says, have made up our 
minds as to the Fourth Gospel before we can enter into the 
discussion of these matters ; but the mutual relation of the 
Synoptic Gospels is not of the same importance. Moreover, 



poetical Ireatmen. of a subject sacred to Chrislcudom, must admil that it has 
brought the human figure of Jesus nearer to countless men who had long lost 
all aj>j)reciative feeling and care for the Christ of dogma, and has made him 
(he object of ihcir symjiathclic apjireciation and rocrcnt admiralion. And 
if offence was given by Rcnan's bringing out shadows nnd weaknesses in his 
picture of Jesus, we might in general, niihout wishing at all to defend him ja 
detail, reply by way of excuse, ihai shadows in a blight picture might appear 
expedient to make the human figure more life-like and his story more drnmatic. 
l-mally, it must be said for this religious epic, as for other historical romances, 
that, without leaching us history in detail, it enables us to realise an historical 
event or period as a whole by means of ibc poet's comprehensive and divin- 
ing intuition better than the scanty accounts of the strict historian can ever 
do. The iurther volumes of Kenan's great work on the genesis of Cbris* 

V tianily, the scientific value of which cannot be denied, still leave something 
^ to be desired as regards critical rigour in the investigation and use of auihori< 
tics. But this defect is counterbalanced by the meiils of vivid dcsaiption of 
the local and social environment of events and fine delineation of character. 
Kenan always places before his readers real human beings of llesh and blood, 
with noble and base passions and motives, not mere ideal pictures upon a 
golden background. Of S|>ecial interest is his description of the .apostle 
Paul. But he has too little s>-n)pathy with this .apostle of faith to be alto- 
gelber just to him ; he pbces him with I.uther, as one of the historical men 
of power, but fails Jn the case of l)oth men to apptccijtc the depth of their 

^.. religious feeling and far-seeing s|>eculation. The theological side of religion 
is indeed alwa)'s neglected by Rcnan, while he has a lf\ic eye for its praclical 
social side. He thus serves to supplement the German historians. 




This account has been called dry and meagre, and 
so in compaiison with Kenan's richly coloured 



without deciding all those endless critical questions, we can 
at least arrive at the negative result, that In the person and 
work of Jesus there is nothing supernatural, nothing that need 
oppress mankind with the leaden weight of an infallible 
authority demanding blind belief. " And this negative result 
is for our purpose, which is not solely historical, but looks 
rather towards the future than the past, an important, if not 
M(r mos^ important, point." Of the positive correlative to this 
negative result we can say nothing for certain ; but a summing 
up of what in the present position of research must be con- 
sidered probable is both permissible and desirable, " All 
those engaged in these researches are thus reminded of the 
real point at Issue, and such reminding, such recall from the 
circumference to the centre, has always been profitable to 
science." It is in fact by such a balancing of the accounts that 
Strauss now. as in his former works, gave a useful impulse to 
the advance of science. The first of the two books Into which 
this LifeJ^s divided gives the oudine of the historical life of 
Jesus, 
indeed is 

poetry ; but who can blame the historian, if his auth<mties arc 
of such a nature that, on a critical examination, they fail to 
furnish him with sufficient material ? Besides, it must be 
admitted that on the main questions as to the religious and 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, and his relation to the Law, 
Strauss carefully weighs the various indications, and with 
subtle insight determmes the most probable account. Like 
Schlciermachcr and Renan, Strauss assumes that the religious 
consciousness of Jesus was the source of his consciousness of 
himself as tht- Messiah; but he expressly declines to accept 
the idea (with Renan) that in the latter Jesus made use of 
"accommodation" or "played a part"; since in the case 
of a personality of such Immeasurable historical inlluence 
every inch must have been conviction ; this conviction was 
the more natural in the case of Jesus, as the Messianic expec- 
tation had a religious and ethical as well as a political side, 
and the former side would appear to him of prime imporwnce 
in proportion as the latter had always hitherto proved itself 
disastnius. The fundamenud characteristic of the piety of 
Jesus, Strauss holds to be his transference of the Indiscrimi- 
nate kindness towards good and evil alike, which was the 
fundamental principle of his own nature, to God as tlic deter- 



mining principle of his nature alsa " By fully developing la 
himself this glad spirit, which was at one with God and 
embraced all men as brothers, Jesus had realised the pro- 

Ehctic ideal of a new covenant, with the law written in the 
eart ; he had. to use Schiller's language, " Die GoUktU in 
seincn IVil/cn aufyenommen" identified his will with God's, 
and hence for him God, in Schiller's words, ' had descended 
from the throne of the universe, the abyss had been filled up. 
and the terror had fled," in him man had passed from slavery 
to freedom. This gladness and integrity \Ungebrochene), this 
action from the delight and joy of a beautiful soul, we may 
ciill the Hellenic element in Jesus. But the fact that this 
impulse of his heart, and, in harmony therewith, his conception 
of God, were purely spiritual and ethical — this attainment, 
which the Greek could only attain to by philosophy, was in 
his case the dowry granted to him by his education according 
to the Mosaic law, and his instruction in the writings of the 
prophets." Jesus had not. like Paul, to p;iss through an 
^itating conflict and conversion, but was from the first a beau- 
tiful nature, his development went on in general uniformly, if 
not without great effort yet without violent crises ; " this Is the 
only living sense of the dogma of the sinlessness of Jesus, of 
which, in its rigid ecclesiastical form, as a purely negative idea, 
we can make absolutely nothing." After the first book has 
given a description of the conjectural historical kernel of the 
history of Jesus, the second book treats of his mythical history, 
which had fonned the sole subject of the earlier work. But 
while it had there been treated analytically, it is here treated 
genetically. It is assumed as the result of the former work 
that the supernatural element in the gospel narnilivcs is 
mythical ; but the question now arises as to how we are to 
conceive the origin and development of this mythical history. 
As the first effect of the life and cliaracter of Jesus, we find 
the belief of his disciples in his resurrection ; and thus we find 
their ideas of him transplanted into a temperature in which a 
luxuriant growth of imhistorical seedlings was bound to spring 
up, each more miraculous than the other. The inspired Son 
of David comes to be the Son of God without human father ; 
the Son of God grows into the incarnate creative Word ; 
the humane, thaumatui^c physician becomes the resuscitator 
from the dead, the aosolute lord of nature and its laws ; 
the wise jxjpular teacher, the prophet reading the hearts 
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of men, becomes omniscient. Cod's alter e^o, his life on 
earth an episode in his eternal existence with God. This 
process, by which the various strata in the development 
of the conceptions of Christ were fonned one after the 
other, as the expression of the Christian feeling prevalent 
in a given circle at a given time, is worked out in the 
second book. It thus both supplements and confirms the 
results of the previous work. For " if any one denies the 
historical validity of a story universally believed, wc have a 
right to demand from him not only the grounds of his opinion, 
but also an explanation of the process by which the unhistori- 
cal narrative has come into existence." This explanation is 
here given with such thoroughness and perspicuity that the 
scientific value of the new work, in spite of its popular form, 
is decidedly superior to that of the earlier one. The fact that 
it, nevertheless, did not produce anything like the same sensa- 
tion only proves that in the intervening generation the world 
had become accustomed to receive the results of scientific re- 
search even in religious matters much more calmly than had 
previously been the case. 

The two works of Reran and Strauss were followed by a 
vast stream of literature on the life of Jesus, which, however, 
grew shallower as it increased in breadth. Most of the works 
of this class produced in the last twenty years have paid less 
and less serious attention to both literary and material criti- 
cism, and have almost retrograded to the position of pre-critical 
a[H>logies and harmonies. I nasmvich as this branch of theology 
has thus completed its revolution, theologians ought without 
doubt to deduce the conclusion that a scientifically certain life 
of Jesus is impossible with the existing authorities. However 
painful it may be thus to resign ourselves, this might still be 
itttended by the advantage of leading theology away from 
devotion to small details and the attempt to trace the steps of 
Jesus in Galilee and Judea, and to combine the mosaic of 
evangelical tradition, now in one way, now in another, to the 
study once more of history on a large scale, which would look 
for the sources of Christianity in the life of expiring antiquity 
as a whole, and see in the triumphant progress of Christ's 
spirit through the earth the proof of his divine mission, proof 
drawn from the wide history of the world, and independent 
of the ever problematical results of the detailed investiga- 
tion of his earthly life. From the mass of this literature 
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I will call attention to three works as the most important, 
Schenkel's CltarakUrbild Jcsu. Keim's Gesekichtt Jes» von 
Nazara, and Weizsackers Evangcliseke Untcrsuchujfgen. 

Schenkel's Charakterbild Jesii, which appt-artxl almost 
dmultaneously with Strauss's " Life of Jesus for the German 
People," provoked an outburst of opposition among German 
theologians, the reason of which it is hard to discover in the 
book assailed. This is so far from having an irreligious 
tendency, or being a frivolous treatment of sacred histor)', 
that on the contrary' it is full of a passionate enthusiasm for 
the character of Jesus, such as satisfies the dtrmands of the 
heart much more than those of strict scleniific research. In 
its estimate of the value of the s<jurccs, Schenkel's book, it is 
true, excels all other works here mentioned ; the priority of 
Mark is maintained with great decision, and all connection of 
the Fourth Gospel with the Apostle John, who did not live in 
Ephesus, dented with equal emphasis (so at least in the 4th 
ed., 1873). But in his use of the authorities, the author is far 
from deducing the necessary consequences from this correct 
conclusion. Instead of attending to the peculiarities of each 
Gospel, and seeing in them the inlluence of a later time and 
development of doctrine, all the Gospels are really used as if 
of equal value, and from their narratives and speeches (even 
the Johannine), by means of artificial harmonising and arbitrary 
interpretation, a life of Christ is constructed, which, with all its 
ideality, produces rather the impression of a modem reformer 
and champion of liberty and truth than of the real historical 
founder of the Church. Even those who are far from over- 
estimating the historical value of Kenan's life of Jesus, can 
scarcely avoid ranking it higher than Schenkel's representa- 
tion of Jesus, Compare, for instance, Rcnan's keen insig;ht 
into the social side of the work of Jesus with Schenkel's 
recasting of all the language of the (>assages of the Gospels ia 

Juesiion. to bring them into conformity with modem ethics. 
>r let us hear Schenkel's description of the significance of the 
death of Jesus. " I n order to kill the bondage to the letter 
of religion, Jesus, the inspired representative of the spirit erf 
religion, had to die. The sanguinary law condemning free- 
dom of belief was sentenced by his death ; by his sacrificial 
blood he bought freedom of belief and through it liberatioi|| 
from the bondage of the letter and of sin. Thus his deatb 
became a victor)* of freedom and love, and thereby the soi 



of a new religion, which overcame evil in the inmost core of 
personality, a ransom for the captives in Israel and the 
heathen world." Schenkel did not consider that "personal 
freedom of faith and of conscience " are ideals of very recent 
growth, which cannot without a serious anachronism be 
carried back to the rise of Christianity, and actually made the 
pivot of the whole work of Jesus. Indeed. Schenkcl's own 
character was of such vigorous and yet one-sided subjec- 
tivity that he altogether lacked the im|)iiniality of objective 
historical insight. 

Tmkoiior Kkim became known about the y&ir i860 by his 
lectures on the human development and historical rank of 
Je-sus (in the 3nd edition, together published under the title 
Der geschicktliche Christus, 1865) as an able writer on the life 
of Jesus, distinguished alike by his insight and religious feel- 
ing. When his extensive work Geschichte Jesu von Nazara 
(3 vols,, 1867-1872) appeared, it was recognised even by 
antagonists as of first-rate scientific importance. In it there is 
collected and skilfully digested such a mass of learned mate- 
rial, that this alone suffices to render it a lasting storehouse of 
information for all students of the subject. The investigation 
of the authorities, too. is more thorough than in similar works 
(with the possible exception of Weizsacker's). And yet it is 
here that the great error of the book lies. The discussion of 
the Fourth Gospel is indeed excellent, and Keim Is as decided 
as Strauss with regard to its unhistorical character. But on the 
question of the Synoptists Kelm has not got beyond the view 
of Griesbach and Baur. that Matthew is the original Gospel, 
and Mark a compilation from it and Luke. His advocacy of 
this totally erroneous view is feeble ; the evident signs of the 
derivative character of Matthew are overlooked or attributed 
to later revision ; his account of Mark Is full of the strongest 
prejudices. This erroneous estimate of the authorities places 
the whole work from the beginning upon a false and unstable 
basis, the effects of which naturally disturb all that follows. 
The strangest thing is that Keim himself, in the course of his 
histor)-, often deserts his critical canon and finds himself 
obliged to give Mark or Luke the preference over Matthew. 
To this uncertainty as to the relation of the Gospels to each 
other must be added Keim's failure sufficiently to appreciate 
the influence of apostolic and post-apostolic teaching on the 
gospel accounts, xs well as of the personal influence of the 
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writers themselves. When we further consider that Keim 
regards the Easter stories in the Gospels as historical accounts 
of actual Christophanies, and thus at the close of his book 
quits strictly historical ground altogether, we shall he justifit*d 
in saying that his work, in spite of its great learning, fails 
to satisfy the rigorous demands of crilicaT historical inquirj-. 
Kcim's style, too, lacks, according to my taste, the simplicity 
and sobriety appropriate to historical investigations. It is 
quite true that the lofty subject of this history demands a 
corresponding dignity of tone and language. But this does 
not cancel the difference between an historical inquiry and a 
sermon. When the emotional style of the pulpit is cmployt:d, 
as it is by Keim, in historical narrative, it is almost inevitable 
that emotion should substitute its language for that of the sober 
understanding, and the weight of high-sounding phrases take 
the place of material facts and ai^uments. Keim in this 
respect closely resembles Ewald. 

Of all the writers on the life of Jesus, Carl Weizsackkr has 
most carefully discussed the question of the authorities ; this 
forms the first half of his book. L/Htersuckungen iiher die 
rvoMgeiist^ Geschuhie, ihre QueUen und den Gang ikrer 
Enhmekelung {\%iil^. He comes to the conclusion that the 
three Synoptic gospels are based upon a common original, 
the synoptische Cirundsekrift, most closely followed by our 
Gospel of Mark, and that the speeches contained in the two 
other Gosfiels, and not in Mark, are derived from a second 
source, the "collection of sayings," incorporated in different 
ways by Matthew and Luke with the Grttndsekri/i, Matthew 
giving the purer form of it The Fourth Gospel he holds 
has a tn'o-fold aspect, it has an ide:tl and also an historical 
side: it is not indeed composed of different elements capable 
of being externally distinguished, but its two-fold character 
per\'ades the whole work, which is on the one h.ind based 
upon great theological ideas, and on the other guided by quite 
definite historical motives. For the latter Weizsackcr appeals 
in particular to the small incidental remarks, such as definite 
notes of time or place, which in his opinion bear traces of 
personal recollection. Such traces he thinks he finds even in 
the Johannine speeches, his strongest .irgumcnt, besides the 
hostility to the Jews, being the circumstance that the evan- 
gelist does not introduce his personal doctrinal view into the 
hes of Jesus (an opinion which necessitates a very forced 
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inteipretation of many unambiguous utterances in the speeches 
of the Johannine Christ). Weizsackcrs explanation of this 
two-fold character of the Gospel is that it was founded upon 
personal, recollections and communications of the aged 
Apostle John, and composed by one of his disciples towards 
the close of the first century. This intermediate position on 
the Johannine question, which Wcizsacker shares with Renan. 
Hase, and many more, is after all a great concession to 
Tubingen criticism ; but it is allowable Co ask whether this 
position is tenable, and not a halting-place merely on the 
retreat which must end in the complete surrender of all 
apostolic connexion with the Fourth Gospel. I hold Keim's 
view is the more correct one, ;md that these scholars have 
been influenced to some extent, if not by ordinary apolo- 
getical motives, yet by their dogmatic predilection for an ideal 
■of Christ, which may be gathered from the Fourth Gospel, 
though only by a free interpretation of the speeches, and with 
which modems have a good deal of emotional sympathy. 

A valuable continuation of his book on the Gospels has 
lately been given by Weizsacker in his work. Das apostotische 
Zeitalter der chrisllkkcn AVrf ^r ( 1 886). He first describes 
the formation of the primitive community by the appearances 
of Christ (which, like all critical theologians, he conceives as 
subjective experiences, or visions, of the Apostles), and its 
original condition before the activity of Paul, who forms the 
subject of the remainder of the first half of the book. Paul's 
conversion is first related and explained by its psychological 
■conditions ; then his first missionary journey, the form of his 
iloctrine and theology are described ; this is followed by the 
tiefailcd consideration of the relations of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles to the Churches in Jerusalem and Antioch, and a 
<x)mpari5on of the accounts of Galatians ii. and Acts xv. And it 
is most noteworthy that in all the chief questions here involved, 
in particular in his unfavourable view of the historical charac- 
ter of the Acts, WeiitsScker is in surprising agreement with 
the theory of Baur. Subsequently the Apostle Paul's mis- 
sionary journeys, and the condition of the Churches founded 
by him, are described, under the guidance of the genuine 
Epistles, in a very thorough and instructive manner. A 
second part describes the further development of affairs from 
Paul's imprisonment down to the end of the first or begin- 
ning of the second century : (i) in Jerusalem, with an account 
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of the Epistle of James and the origin of the Synaptic 
Gospels ; (2) in Rome, with the discussion of the Epistles to 
the Romans and Philippians, the legend of Peter, and the 
Epistles of Clemenl and the Hebrews ; (3) in Ephesus, with 
the consideration of the Johannine literature and the Epistles 
to the Ephcsians and Colossians. The two questions as to 
the presence of Peter in Rome and John in Ephesus are both 
answered by Weizsacker, like Reoan, in the affirmative, the 
first with more assurance than the second ; the chief evidence 
in the latter case being the Apocalypse, which he holds to 
have been composed not by the Apostle John himself, but by 
one of his disciples, who appealed to his authority- Weiz- 
s^cker's analysis of the Apocalypse is subtle and ingenious, 
but not sufficiently thorough ; it is superseded by the 
researches of Viilter and Vischer. who have shown the 
probability of a plurality of authors and a Jewish work as 
the basis of the A]X)catypse. The final portion of the book 
treats of the Church of the first century, its assemblies and 
worship, its constitution and its life. The historian's skill is 
everj'where shown in discovering the most important and 
characteristic facts, and in producing, from minute and 
apparently unimportant indications, by skilful grouping and 
ingenious inferences, a vivid picture of the earliest statte of 
the Christian Church and its natural evolution from small 
beginnings. Much is, of course, only conjecture of which the 
truth may be disputed ; but even when it fails to produce 
complete conviction, WeizsScker's account is so clearly con- 
ceived, and the reasons- for it so carefully given, that it is 
in the highest degree attractive and suggestive. Since Baur's 
Ckristentkum der drei erUen Jahrhunderte, nothing has. 
apiieared on the earliest times of the Christian Church 
superior to the " Apostolic Age" by WeizsScker. the worthy 
occupant of Baur's chair. 

In conclusion, I may here refer to my own book. Das 
Urchristenthum, seine Sekriften itnd Lchren, in geschieht- 
iickem Zusammenhang bcschrieben (1887). It is based t)n the 
Hibberl Lectures, delivered in England in 1885, on "The 
Influence of the Apostle I'aul on the Development of Christi- 
anity." and forms an extension and continuation of my earlier 
work on Paulinismus (1873). In it I have tried to show 
that the development of primitive Christianity into the 
Catliolic Church must not be conceived as a continued 
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Struggle and gradual reconciliation between Paulinism and Jew- 
ish Christianity, as Baur had thought ; nor (with Ritschl) as 
a falling away from the apostolical religion and a degeneration 
of Paulinism ; but as the natural evolution of the Christian 
Hellenism introduced by Paul, which soon cast oflF the 
Pharisaic elements in Paul's doctrines, and developed, on 
the one hand, in a speculative direction, into the Johannine 
theolc^y of Asia Minor ; on the other, in a practical direc- 
tion, into the Church life of Rome (Epistle of James). But 
notwithstanding my difference from Baur, both in my general 
view and in my estimate of individual books (especially the 
Apocalypse, the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, the Acts and 
otiiers), I shall never forget how much I, with all our genera- 
tion, owe to the epoch-making achievements of the great 
Tubingen Master. 



CHAPTER II. 

OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM AND EXEGESIS. 

In the same year with Strauss's Life of Jesus, which intro- 
duced the new era of New Testament research, appeared 
Vatke's book. Die Religion des Alien Testaments nach den 
kanoniscken BiUkem enlwickelt. which contained the be- 
ginning of a not less important revolution in the views held 
regardmg the Old Testament. The book met with a strange 
fate. The able and original theories it contained were re- 
ceived with such universal disapprobation that it was scarcely 
considered worth while even to consider them with any 
thoroughness ; fcir a generation they remained practically 
unnoticed, and it was only between 1865 and 1870 thai the 
same critical views were again advanced in a dififcrcnt form, 
and evoked ever growing interest. To Vatke's book itself 
its unfortunate historj' was partly due. As a disciple of Hegel, 
Vatke had a keen eye for the laws of the mental development 
and religious consciousness of nations ; approaching Old 
Testament research with his insight thus quickened by phi- 
losophy, he saw the impossibility of resting content with the 
traditional or even with the semi-critical views of the history of 
ihe religion of the Old Testament then in vogue. But this 
very philosophical training, which was Vatke's strength, con- 
stituted the weakness of his book in the eyes of the public. 
After the then prevailing f;tshion of his school. Vatke had 
prefaced his historical inquiry by philosophical prolegomena, 
enunciating in the most abstract form propositions concerning 
the idea and i)henomenon of religion, which could only be 
understood by those initiated into the mysteries of Hegelian 
terminoiog)' ; and even in the course of his history he em- 
ployed this terminology much too freely. No wonder that 
this unfortunate form of the book had on many the deterrent 
effect described by Reuss' in his own case. "On the ap- 
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pearance of the book, the table of contents, with its Hegelian 
formula;, of ilsclf terrified mc to such an extent that I re- 
mained at the time unacquainted witli it. A speculative 
treatment of history 1 trust no further than I can see. Since 
then indeed I have seen that theory and formula in this book 
were really only an addition which might be dispensed with, 
and that my inquiries might have been materialiy assisted if 
1 had not let myself be deterred by them." Since it is one 
of the plcasantest duties of the historian to place misjudged 
merit in its proper light, I will here give a short account 
of Vatke's little known book, not of its philosophical super- 
fluities, but of its valuable, historical, and critical essence. 

Vatke starts from the indisputable fact that the sources for 
the earlier history of the Old Testament religion are derived 
from later legends, and are therefore incomplete and un- 
certain. Accordingly he not only passes over the whole 
history of the patriarchs as prehistoric legend, as others had 
done before him, but he also subjects the traditional account 
of Moses to a more searching criticism than any one had pre- 
viously ventured to do. He finds that the notion of Moses 
having given the [leople its civil law and a pure belief in 
God is irreconcilable with later histor>'. For he holds it to 
be impossible that a whole nation should suddenly sink from 
a high stage of religious development to a lower one. as is 
asserted to have been so often the case in the times of the 
judges and kings ; and equally impossible for an individual 
to rise all at once from a lower to a higher stage, and raise a 
whole nation with him with the same rapidity. We must not 
separate individuals from the general life around them, and 
must therefore often supply connecting links omitted in the 
legend, or reduce our conception of the individuals in question 
to the standard of their age. " This is particularly the case 
with Moses, since on the assumption of the truth even of only 
the greater part of this tradition as to his work, both his own 
person and the whole course of Hebrew history become 
inexplicable ; he would have come when the time was not 
fulfilled, and would thus be far more miraculous than Christ 
himself. The profound idea of the New Testament, that the 
law was introduced between the promises and their fulfil- 
ment, may after all be justified, since the Pentateuch in its 
completed form is in truth later than the promises of most 
of the prophets." P'rom indications in later history, and 
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from isolated statements of the prophets {Amos v. 25 sg.), 
V.-itkc infers that the Hebrews in the time of Moses shared 
the universal worship of the stars. With regard to the work 
of Moses, a critical examination of the tradition, in conjunction 
with the condition of the country under the judges, makes it 
certain in the first place that Moses did not found a state, 
since the main condition of this was wanting, viz. the estab- 
lishment of a legislative and executive authority, which did 
not exist in Israel until the times of the kings. With the 
conception of actual sovereignty the Mosaic state lacked also 
all higher unity and all that belongs to the sphere of public 
justice. The legislation of the Pentateuch did not found a 
political constitution, and was not intended to do so ; its 
object was the partial development of certain relations of the 
community, and it must therefore have originated within a 
state already constituted, and may be compared to canon law. 
With regard to the sacrificial and sacerdotal ordinances of 
the Pentateuch, the history of the times of (he judges and 
earlier kings proves that the simple patriarchal method of 
worship was then in force, — a plurality of sacred places, the 
priesthood not confined to a single tribe, the forms of worship 
still very simple. Only in the later kingdom of Judah did the 
system of the Pentateuch become possible ; it was then by 
degrees actually realised, and became the fixed ritual after 
the Babylonian exile. Composite ceremonies, such as those 
of the " Mosaic " ritual, are in general only comprehensible 
as the products of a lengthy development, and become, in 
their stereotyped permanence, the dead shells of a previous 
or a parallel spiritual growth ; the rigid mechanism of form 
is never the original and direct product. That the laws con- 
cerning rituiJ in the Pentateuch are not derived from Moses, 
and do not belong to the caHy pre-prophetic period at all, 
is confirmed by the protests of the prophets against the 
ceremonial worship, which they regard as not a revelation 
from God. but an invention of godless and deceitful men ; 
which would have been quite impossible if the Pentateuch 
had existed. But if Moses was thus neither a political nor 
ecclesiastical legislator, nor a sage speculating on the nature 
of God, he was still a true prophet, who came forward in 
consequence of direct inspiration as an ambassador from God, 
and hallowed the judicial and moral life of the nation by 
bringing it into relation with the divine will ; he concluded 



a " covenant " between the people and Jehovah, and thus 
maintained the dependence of the historical and natural ex- 
istence of the nation upon the sphere of justice and morality ; 
this indicates that he beheld in Jehovah a holy poxver. and that 
he deduced the other attributes of the divine nature from this 
central idea. We must not however attribute to Moses all 
the consequences involved in this principle ; for like the con- 
ception of the ideal unity of God, the attributes of his nature 
were realised in their fulness only in the course of time. The 
divine holiness was regarded partly as an exclusive principle 
on the side of natural existence and the service of nature, 
partly as the standard of a legal and moral life ; in order 
therefore to separate the elements of the sensible and the 
higher order of things, and to arouse the moral sentiment 
from the dream of nature-life, this Power had to appear to 
men as severity, as a consuming fire and a jealous power ; its 
instruments had to be full of a like holy zeal, while the abstract 
nature of their message only increased the necessity for stern- 
ness. For the question at issue was siill the recognition of the 
Lord, of a holy Will, of law and morality in general ; the first 
abstract stages of a great process of purification were still 
being passed through, which afterwards the earlier prophets, 
especially Elijah, similarly fought their way through. The 
principle of mercy and grace could scarcely be represented 
even in an infinitesimal degree in such a development. 
Although Moses received the idea of the holy national God, 
whose will was to guide the whole political and moral life of 
his people as an original intuition, i.e. as a revelation, wc 
still must not disconnect his appearance and work from its 
historical conditions. For since natural religion produces 
some legal and moral institutions, wc must not draw a hard 
and fast line between the two forms of religion ; it only 
needed a distinguished personality, in whom were focussed 
the various rays of a better spirit, to fmd and announce the 
solution of the problem of the national mind, and thus give 
its development a new direction. But although part of the 
nation sided with the prophet of the higher spirit and carried 
on his work, still he was far from being able to lift the whole 
people up to his higher point of view. The mass of the 
nation still clung to the old Semitic worship of nature. Later 
tradition was therefore wrong in representing the people 
under and after Moses as repeatedly sinking to a lower stage 
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from a higher one already attained ; on the contrary, the 
development was a gradual one in an upward direction amid 
a constant struggle between the two parties. " Hence the 
later religion of the Hebrew nation had the Sabaic religion 
of nature, and particularly the worship of Saturn, as its 
empirical starting-point, and the revelation of the divine 
ideality and holiness as its higher principle." 

This description of its Mosaic beginnings gives the key to 
Vatke's whole view of the history of the Hebrew religion. 
This view, as may be seen, is the outcome of an acute com- 
parative examination of the traditions, and of general ideas 
on the philosophy of histor>'. The latter indeed will not be 
a recommendation in the eyes of die public of to-day ; but 
to me this appears an instructive example of the intuition of 
a philosophically trained mind showing empirical research 
the road to its most fruitful discoveries. 

A curious contrast to Vatke's book is presented by Ewald's 
great work on the History of Israel (1st ed, 1843-53. 3 vols- : 
3rd ed. 1864-68, 7 vols.). In the former the decisive points 
are noted with the penetrative glance of genius, and the out- 
lines of an actual historical development are brought clearly 
before us, with the omission of unimportant particulars ; while 
in the latter the reader's mind is confused amid an endless mass 
of details which prevent his ever arriving at a distinct idea of 
the history as a whole. His criticism of authorities exhibits 
Ewald's critical sagacity in its strength and weakness — keen- 
sighted in little things, shortsighted in great. Ewald distin- 
guishes as the main sources of the Pentateuch, the Book of 
Covenants, the Book of Origins, three Projihetical Narrators, 
and lastly the Dcuteronomist. But though he has much to 
say about the character of these sources and the determin- 
ation of their date, he pays no attention to those serious 
objections which Vatke had already urged against the early 
pre-prophetic origin of the ritualistic and priestly legislation of 
Leviticus and Numbers; Ewald does not attribute this legis- 
lation to Moses himself, but he has no difficulty whatever in 
dating it (as the Book of Origins) from the time of .St)lomon. 
Ewald, moreover, has scarcely the faintest Idea of the 
development of tlie religious consciousness, of which Vatkc 
with so much insight gives a probably true description. He 
considers the revelation of the purely spiritual God, in whom 
love is superior to punitive justice, had been so completely 



given in Moses, that we can understand neither how such a 

[)henomenan was possible at the time, nor what fresh and 
ligher truth the subsequent prophetical, or even Christian, 
revelation could add. This is connected with one of Ewald's 
characteristic peculiarities. He lacked the primar)- qualifica- 
tion of an historian, the ability to sink his own personality 
and mode of thought and identify himself with other and alien 
modes of thought and feeling. When any historical figure 
impresses him (and all impress him which tradition in any 
respect represents as heroes), he is immediately carried away 
by his feelings, and ascribes to his heroes, forgetting the re* 
quiremcnt-s of sober criticism, ;ill the noble moral thoughts 
and feelings which he. the historian, entertains at the mo- 
menL We might call his history a didactic romance. His 
method of treating the Hebrew legends of miracles is more 
suitable to the ediiying romance than to an historical inquiry. 
He docs not actually believe the miracles, but does not openly 
deny them and explain the origin of the legends ; he mani- 
pulates the individual traits of these liiblical narratives in so 
artificial a manner, and casta over the whole such a cloud of 
edifying phrases, that each reader may make what he likes out 
of them,^-onc a real miracle, another a natural and insignificant 
event, a third a moral allegor>'. But this was just what the 
public wanted in the middh; of the century ; the bright light 
of Tubingen criticism had given pain to weak eyes only just 
waking from the dreams of centuries ; so it was comforting 
to have the Biblical history of the Old and New Testaments 
interpreted by so great a scholar and set in a dim, soft twilight, 
such as could not hurt the weakest eyes, while at the same 
time it flattered the cultivated mind with a considerable 
degree of Astfkliirung. Thus this excellent philolngian, but 
bad historian and worse theologian, was able to retard by his 
authority the healthy advance of Biblical criticism for a whole 

fineration. The light of the two stars, Hengstenberg and 
wald, quite eclipsed that of Vatke ; but at last Vatkc's bril- 
liant theory has been brought to the front by the labours of 
more recent inquirers, and made the centre of the Old Testa- 
ment researches of the present day. Not for men only, but 
also for books, die WcUgeschichte ist das Weltgeriekt .' 

During the decades of Ewald's supremacy, when Vatke 
appeared to be forgotten. Reuss in his lecture room at Strass- 
burg had given his auditors an account of the Old Testaincnt 
G.T. s 
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literature and religion different from the prevalent one and 

very similar to that of Vatke. Two of his hearers, while the 
master himself cautiously deferred the publication of his views, 
made the theor)-. by their independent researches, the subject 
of a controversy which since then has never ceased. H. Graf. 
in his book. Die gesckithilulun Backer des A. Testaments 
(j866), by an investigation of the history of the Israelite 
ntual, as given in the more ancient sources {not in Chronicles, 
which is much later and is coloured by a marked Tendcnz), 
arrived at the result that the priestly legislation in the middle 
books of the Pentateuch was later than Deuteronomy, and only 
after the Babylonian exile incorporated as a great interpola- 
tion with the earlier work of the Ueuteronomist. He still, how- 
ever, kept to the then usual view, that the Elohistic narratives, 
in spite of their close connection with the priestly legislation, 
were part of the " Grundsckri/l^' and regarded ihcm ac- 
cordingly as the oldest part of the Pentateuch. He had thus 
divided this Grundsckrifl into two parts, which, although 
perfectly similar in language and thought, were supposed 
to differ in date by more than 500 years, the one being the 
oldest and the other the most recent portion of the whole 
Pentateuch. It was of course not a difficult task for criticism 
to prove the impossibility of such an hypothesis. But while 
the representatives of the older point of view believed them- 
selves to have thus refuted the whole theory, and to have 
vindicated the antiquity of the whole Grundsthrift. including 
the priestly code, keener critics considered Grafs error to 
consist in want of thoroughness in working out his own 
theory, and not extending it also to the narrative portions 
of the Grttndschrift. Graf himself recognised this error, and 
in an essay published shortly before his death on "die soge- 
nannte Grundschrift des PentaleucAs," drew the necessary in- 
ferences. Still, in spite of the great impression produced by 
his ai^uments, German theologians continued to reject the 
" Grafsche Hypotiuse" through inability to get rid of the 
prejudice, supported by the authority of Ewald, that his 
theory was contnidicted by the ascertained history of the 
literature of the Old Testament. In these circumstances it was 
again a former pupil and later colleague of Reuss, Professor 
Kavskk, of Strassburg, who by his book. Das vorexiiiscke 
Buck der Urgcsckichle Israels utid seine Errveiterungen ( 1 874), 
gave the death blow to this prejudice by proving, by an in- 
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"vestlgatioii of the literary interdependence of the books, that 
die Jahvistic book of history, with its naive epic style, is the 
oldest, that then follows the Deuteronomist, and that lastly 
the Elohistic legislation was added, with its ajipropriate 
framework of narrative ; the order of sequence inferred from 
the history of the ritual being thus confirmed by the literary 
evidence. Two years after Kayser*s book, appeared Well- 
haUSEn's essays on the composition of the Hexateuch (Joshua 
being taken with the Pentateuch), and then his GesckukU 
Israels (187S), in which the arguments for the new hypothe- 
sis, derived from the parallel development of law, ritual, and 
literature, were exhibited with such cogency that the impres- 
sion produced on German theologians (especially of the 
younger generation) was almost irresistible ; thenceforward 
" Graf's hypothesis," the resuscitation of the long-ignored 
theory of Vatke, was universally regarded as a question de- 
serving most serious consideration, and by many as an ascer- 
tained facL It was a special merit in Wellhausen's book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow 
circle of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and 
its almost perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus re- 
moved Old Testament criticism from the rank of a subordinate 
question to the centre of theological discussion. Personally 
1 welcomed this book of Wellhausen's more than almost any 
other, for the pressing problem of the history of the religion of 
the Old Testament appeared to me to have been at last solved 
in a manner conson;int with the principle of human evolution, 
which [ am compelled to apply to the history of all religion. It 
is true, I was better prepared than the majority of German 
theologians to appreciate Wellhausen's book by my acquaint- 
ance with Kucnen's work, Godsdienst van Israel. 

The Dutch scholar Abraham Kuenen had even before 
Graf come to doubt the early date of the priestly Grundschri/l, 
from observing that the impossibilities which Colenso had 
proved in his criticism of Old Testament history occurred 
with the greatest frequency in it. When Graf's book ap- 
peared. Kuenen saw at once that its separation of the Grund- 
schrift into law and history was untenable ; but in consider- 
ing the further question, whether the historical portions should 
follow after the laws, or vice versa, he decided unhesitatingly 
for the former alternative, perceiving that Grafs arguments 
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for the post-deuteronomic origin of the priestly laws were 
valid, white his supjKisition of the early date of the correspond- 
ing historical narrative was neither proved nor to be proved. 
Hence he arrived at the conviction that "not only is the 
priestly legislation chronologically later than the preaching of 
the prophets, but the priestly historiuj^raphy is later than the 
prophetic (Jahvislic)." From this point of view he comjjoscd 
his great work, masterly alike in form and matter, Godsdiensl 
van Israel (1869-70), which in Holland met with dcscr\'ed 
appreciation, but in Germany, on account of its foreign lan- 
guage, was less known beyond the narrowest circle of special- 
ists than it deserved ; it is all the more a matter for congratu- 
lation that an English translation h;is facilitated its circulation 
beyond the narrow limits of the Dutch tongue. The ability 
and originality of this historj* strike ont; at the outset, ft 
had always hitherto been supposed that the history of a na« 
tion or a religion must follow the chronological sequence of 
events, and therefore begin with the earliest lime ; it was not 
remembered that the earliest histor)*, since there exist no 
contemporary authorities for it, is the most uncertain and 
least adapted to form the secure stiirtlng-jjoint of historical 
inquirv', constituting as it does at first only an obscure prob- 
lem, the solution of which, so far as any solution is jjossible, 
can only be approached from other ascertained facts. If our 
conception 01 the earliest times is to be more than an arbi- 
trary hypothesis, if it is to produce the impression of a well- 
considered conviction, we must first lay its grounds before 
the reader ; but since from the nature of the case these can 
only consist of inferences from later well-attested facts, we 
must begin with an account of the latter. Hence it follows 
that the proper method is to stiirt from some period that is 
historically clearly known (with the 8th century in Hebri'!w 
history, the time of the first prophets that left written records). 
The prophetic authorities for the history* of this [)eriod directly 
supply only the conception of Israel's prehistoric life which 
was entertained in prophetic circles, they contain the national 
heroic legends as interpreted by the prophetic consciousness 
of the 8th century. Only by taking account of the alter- 
ations in the form of the legend made by this later time, either 
by addition or subtraction, can the historical kernel be ap- 
proximately extracted from the legendary husk, its (irobability 
ixiag greater in proportion to the extent to which it serves 




to explain the later development. This method combines 
the most careful analysis and criticism of the sources with a 
secure synthesis of the results, thus analytically obtained, in the 
positive construction of the historical process of evolution. 
This splendid method of historical research was, so far as I 
am aware, first applied to the religion of Israel by Kuenen ; 
it is, however, exactly i>arnllel to liaur's method of investigat- 
ing the history of primitive Christianity. Baur started with th*- 
Apostle Paul, and used the indications as to the conditions of 
the apostolic age, as supplied by Paul, to explain thi: historical 
books produced in those conditions, and then only argued back 
to the state of Christianity before Paul ; and in exactly the same 
way Kuenen starts with the first literary prophets, seeks from 
the conditions of their time to explain and estimate the his- 
torical books belonging to it, and thence draws inferences with 
regard to the previous period, which must be conceived in 
such a way as to account for the state of things in the pro- 
phetic age as the natural development from it. This exact 
similarity of method in different departments is the more 
interesting, as there is no doubt that Kuenen was uninflu- 
enced by Baur's precedent, but worked out his method quite 
independently, led by his own sound historical instinct Of 
the rareness of this fine historical instinct, and of the difficulty 
most people find in even following an inquiry into intricate 
questions in this way, we have evidence every day ; I have 
myself been censured on all hands for beginning my account 
of Primitive Christianity with Paul and not with Jesus, who, 
everybody knows, preceded him ! But Abraham and Moses 
preceded Amos and Isaiah, and yet Kuenen had good reason 
to begin with the latter instead of the former. Real historical 
insight seems as rare as philosophical, and perhaps they arc 
one and the same — an eye for the reality behind phenomena. 
It was not until after Kuenen and Wcllhausen that the 
early teacher of Biblical criticism and originator of this new 
movement, EnuARD Reuss. gave publicity to the results of 
half a century's labours in two extensive works, the one in 
French {being the third part of his great undertaking. La 
Jii6le), L'histoire sainie et la ioi, and the other in German, 
his GesckifkU der keili^en Sckrtflen Alien Tislaifieti/s (iSSi). 
In the preface to the latter he states that the idea and plan of 
the work were determined on at the time of his first course 
of lectures on the subject in 1834, but only in the shape of an 
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intuition, for which he could not at the time produce sufficient 
arguments. " Those who remember the literature of that 
period, not the conservative merely, but particularly the criti- 
cal, win be able to understand my unwillingness at once to 
challenge the learned world to look upon the Prophets as 
older than the Law, and the Psalms ns later than both. For 
these propositions, which were the main pillars of my concep- 
tion of Hebrew history, were as yet rather a distant vision 
than a solid fabric." He tells us he hit upon this idea in his 
study of the legislation of Israel in hope of finding the thread 
of Ariadne, which might guide him out of the labyrinth of 
the current hypotheses into the daylight of a psychologically 
possible process of development of the people of Israel. 
While in his youth much effort was wasted in explaining 
miracles as natur^d occurrences, the most unnatural miracles 
were left unexplained, viz. the commencement of Israel's reli- 
gious education with the developed Levitical ritual ; the 
unacquaintancc with it displayed by the greatest prophets, 
such as Samuel and Elijah ; the censure pronounced by the 
Books of Kings on what those prophets approved by their 
example, and so on. Such diAiculties as these, felt by Reuss 
when quite a young man, but which were overlooked by 
others, or explained away, led him to the bold solution which 
overthrew the whole mass of current hypotheses, and opened 
fresh channels for Old Testament criticism. On the other 
hand, he himself confesses that he was at first guilty of the 
same want of thoroughness as Graf (see above, p. 258), and 
that it was the works of others, especially of Kayser and 
Kuenen, which helped him logically to work out his present 
theory. The grounds of this theory are most fully given in 
the introduction to his book, L'histoire sainte el In /w (1879). 
He shows first negatively, by a thorough literary and historical 
examination, the impossibility of regarding the Mosaic tradi- 
tions as historical truth ; he then tries to find a secure 
starting-point for positive criticism, and discovers it in Deuter- 
onomy. This book, discovered under Josiah, and no doubt 
composed not long before, is unacquainted with the most 
important regulations of the priestly (Sinaitic) legislation, and 
must therefore be earlier in date ; on the other hand, it shows 
an acquaintance with the Decalogue and the Book of Cove- 
nants (Exod. xx.-xxiii.), as well as with the Jahvistic historical 
narrative. This '" national epic of Israel " is therefore the 
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earliest portion of the Pentateuch, dating from the ninth cen- 
tury B.C. With this was united, shortly before the Exile, the 
only book of laws then In existence, the so-called Deuter- 
onomy, by the insertion of the introductory and closing chap- 
ters. It was not till after the Exile that the priestly legislation 
was produced, by following out the indications given by 
Ezekiel ; it was codified by Ezra in Palestine, and at first 
promulgated as an independent book of laws. Finally, in 
Ezra's school, it was incorporated in the pre-exilic jahvistic- 
Deuieronomic work, and now forms the larger portion of the 
middle books of the Pentateuch. On the basis of this criti- 
cism of the literature, Reuss has, in his Geschichle des Alten 
Testaments, described the evolution of the religious and 
political life of the people of Israel, from its historical com- 
mencement to the destruction of Jerusalem, in four sections, 
viz. the ages of the Heroes, the Prophets, the Priests, and 
the Scribes. 

in order to give the reader a general idea of the history of 
Israel as it takes shape under these critical principles, it seems 
most suitable to take as my basis Wellhausen's short sketch, 
first contributed to the Etuychpadia Brilannua. and then 
published by him in a somewhat enlarged German edition 
(1884) in the first number of his Skizzen and Vorarbeiten. 
It seems to me to contain a good summary of the conclusions 
as to which critics of the school of Reuss and Graf are agreed, 
and which may now perhaps be regarded as the certain result 
of the most recent critical labours ; this of course does not 
exclude uncertainty on many questions of detail, and difference 
of opinion among critics even of this same school. This, 
however, rather affects unimportant questions, the solution 
of which may be interesting to specialists, but docs not deeply 
concern the history of theology. 

Long before the Hebrew tribes were united into one politi- 
cal community, Wellhausen tells us. they had a certain internal 
unity, going back to the time of Moses, and apparently due 
to Moses himself. The basis on which Israel's sense of 
national unity at all times rested was the belief that Jahve was 
the God of Israel, and Israel the people of Jahve. Moses did 
not invent this belief, but he succeeded in making it the foun- 
dation of the nation and its history. Necessity compelled a 
number of related families to quit their ordin-iry mtjde of life, 
and this gave him his opportunity. He undertook to lead 
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them ; he had faith in the result, and the result justi^cd him. 
But the success of the undertaking, of which he was the 
moving spirit, was no merit of his. A tremendous occurrence, 
indcjicndent of him, and not even capable of being foreseen 
in the darkness of the future, concurred in a startling manner 
with his purpose ; One whom wind and sea obey placed His 
power at his command- Behind him there slood a higher 
Power, whose spirit worked in him. and whose arm acted for 
him — not for his own good, but for that of the people. It 
was Jahve. Jahve was the moving, [)rovidcnt force in the 
history which the elements of the nation, collected by neces- 
sity, passed through together, and in which they gained the 
beginning of a real national consciousness. Moses was instru- 
mental in producing this conscioiisness ; he also succeeded 
further in keeping it alive and developing it. The extra- 
ordinary circumstances which had given the first impulse to 
the formation of the new nation still continued, and under 
their pressure the crt;ation of Israel went on. The authority 
Moses had gained by his deeds naturally gave him the [KJsi- 
tion of the judge of the people. By giving his judicial sentences 
in the name of Jahve, and connecting this function with his 
sanctuary, he established a fixed centre for traditions of justice, 
and began a ihora in Israel, which imparted to the sense of 
nationality and to the idea of God a iiositive ideal content. 
Jahve was now not simply the God of Israel, but as such also 
the God of law and righteousness, the basis, motive, and 
unexpressed content of the national conscience. From that 
time forth Jahve continued to raise up men who were moved 
by the spirit to place themselves at the people's head ; in 
them his own leadership took bodily shape. He marched 
among the warriors of the levy, and their enthusiasm marked 
his presence. Finally Jahve decided from heaven the strug- 
gle carried on on earth. He was always on the side of Israel; 
his interest was limited to Israel, although his power — being 
God — ^extended far beyond its borders. Thus Jahve was in 
truth a living God, but the tokens of his activity in the great 
crises of the history were separated by long [Kiuses. His 
mode of working bore some resemblance to munder ; it was 
more suitable for extraordinary occasions than for daily 
domestic use. Still even in the intervals of quiet it did not 
altogether cease. As human leaders do not altogether lose 
in peace the influence gained in war, so was it with Jahve. 
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The ark of the covenant, an idol intended primarily for the 
life of soldiers tn camps and on marches, continued also in 
peace, as the sign of JiUive's presence, lo be the centre of his 
worship. And with the ritual was closely connected, both in 
the time of Moses and later, the sacred administration of 
justice, the iAora. In all difficult cases inquiry was made of 
the mouth of Jahve, counsel being sought of the priests, who 
gave sentence in the name of Jahve. — either according to their 
own knowledge of his will, or according to a decision of the 
lot, — and possessed simply moral authority. The priestly 
//wra was an institution wholly unconnected with and prior to 
political arrangements ; it existed before the State, and con- 
stituted one of its invisible fundamental pillars. War and law 
were religion before they were changed into compulsion and 
civil order: this is the real meaning of the so-called theocracy. 
A regular state, with specific sanctity, was by no means built 
up by Moses on the principle, "Jahve the God of Israel;'* 
and after him the old patriarchal constitution of families and 
clans, the elders of which were leaders in war and judges in 
|ieace, continued to exist. Only when the whole nation had 
some great special work to perform was an appeal made to 
Jahve as the last and extraordinary resource. The theocracy 
may be said to have arisen to supply the defects of anarchy. 
Out of the religious consciousness of nationality gn:w the 
State, the sanctity of which depended precisely on the fact 
that it arose as an ideal of religion, to be realized in conllict 
with indolence and selfishness, " Jahve the God of Isr-iel " 
accordingly meant that national duties, both internal and 
external, were conceived as sacred. It did not mean at all 
that the almighty Crcitor of heaven and earth had first made 
a covenant only with this single people, that they might know 
and worship him. Jahve was not at first the God of the 
whole world, who then became the God of Israel ; but he was 
■originally simply the God of Israel, and then became much 
later the God of the world. In an enlightened idea of God, 
Moses would have given the Israelil<:s a stone instead of bread ; 
most probably he left them to think as their fathers had 
thought about the nature of Jahve in itself, irrespective of his 
relation to men. With speculative truths, for which there 
was then no demand whatever, he did not concern himself, 
but only with practical questions, definitely and necessarily 
brought before him by the time. The religious starting-point 
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of the history of Israel is distinguished, not by its marked 
novehy. but by its normal character. In all ancient nations 
wc find the gods brought into relation with national officers, 
and religion used as a motive power of law and custom ; but 
in none with such purity and force as in the case of the 
Israelites. Whatever Jahve's real nature may have been — 
the God of thunder, or whatever he was, — it retreated more 
and more into the background as something secret and tran- 
scendent, and no questions were asked concerning it The 
whole emphasis was laid on his action in the world of men, 
whose aims he made his own. Religion did not call men to 
participate in the life of God. but, on the contrary, God in the 
life of men : but in this it did not really fetter but free human 
life. The so-called particularism of the Idea of God, the 
limitation of Jahve's interest to the affairs of Israel, was the 
real strength of this religion ; it liberated it from the fruitless 
play of mythology, and facilitated Its application to moral 
duties, which are always first presented and fulfilled only in 
definite circles. As the God of the nation. Jahve became the 
God of law and righteousness, and as such grew to be the 
highest, and finally the sole power in heaven and earth. — After 
the settlement of the Hebrews in Canaan, the higher civiliza- 
tion of settled life was accompanied by a gradual weakening 
of their national and religious consciousness. In proportion 
as Israel coalesced with the conquered country, the gods of 
the two nations coalesced also, and then arose a syncretism of 
Jahve with Baal, which lasted on into the time of the prophet 
llosea. But the course of national history fanned the smoul- 
dering coals into a blaze. The Philistines aroused Israel and 
Jahve from their slumber. In the struggle against them was 
founded Saul's kingdom ; and his more fortunate successor, 
David, became the founder of the united Israelite kingdom, 
whose military power remained always the proudest memory 
of the nation. Later Jewish tradition, however, was wrong 
in making him a Lcvitical saint and pious psalmist. Under 
Solomon the floodgates were opened to Oriental culture in 
the wider and higher sense ; closer intercourse with foreign 
lands widened the people's intellectual horizon, and at the 
same time deepened the sense of its peculiarity. H is intro- 
duction of Hhccnician and Egyptian institutions into the 
worship of Jahve might offend the true old Israelite's of his 
time, but his temple became afterwards of great importance 



to the religion. The division of the kingdom under Reho- 
btMim was caused both by the discontent ;it the innovations 
and strict discipline of Solomon's government, and also by 
the jealousy of the tribe of Joseph, which had always been 
the natural rival of the tribe of Judah favoured by David. 
Religion was at that time no obstacle to the separation, us the 
temple services in Jerusalem had not yet become exclusive, 
the worship instituted by Jeroboam at Bethel and Dan 
being equally legitimate; there were images in both places, 
and indeed wherever there was a sanctuary. There was in 
general no difference in the religious and spiritual life of the 
two kingdoms, save that religious movements generally first 
originated in Israel. A new stage in the history of religion 
began with the appearance of the prophet Elijali, the most 
striking heroic figure in the Bible, towering solitary above his 
time, and whose memory was preserved by legend and not 
by history. When Jahve had thus founded the nation and 
kingdom, primarily by its struggle with external foes, he 
commenced an attack, within the nation and in the spiritual 
sphere, upon the foreign elements which had been hitherto 
admitted without much opposition. Ahab's erection of a 
temple for the Tynan Baal in Samaria was the occasion of 
Elijah's contention against the Baal cultus generally, and 
against the syncretism between Baal and Jahve, from which 
very few in Israel had kept free. For Elijah there were not 
several Powers with equal claims and equally worthy of 
worship, but everywhere only one holy and mighty Being, 
revealed, not like Baal in the life of nature, but like Jahve m 
the ethical demands of the .spirit ; the idea of God began in 
individual men to rise above national limitation. — In the flour- 
ishing period of the Northern kingdom, under Jeroboam II., 
Hebrew literature began. The religious lyrics, telling of the 
mighty deeds of God thmugh and for Israel, which were 
originally handed down by word of mouth, were now com- 
mitted to writing and collected ; thus arose the " Hook of the 
Wars of Jahve' and the " Book of the Upright." the oldest 
Hebrew histories. The next step was to write history in 
prose, making use of documents or family recollections. The 
books of Judges, Samuel, and Kings contain a considerable 
part of these ancient historical writings. At the same time 
certain collections of judicial maxims and decisions of the 
priests were written down, of which we have an example in 
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the so-called " Book of the Covenants " {Exod. xxi„ xxii.). A 
little latcrr. perhaps, were recorded the legends of the Patnarchs 
and of the earliest times, which cannot have had a very early 
origin. When in this way a literary age had arisen, the pro- 
phets also began to write down their si>eeches. — -With the 
growth of civilization and national prosperity, worship also 
became more stately than in the simple limes of antiquity. 
This was also the channel by which heathenism could, and did 
again and again, make its way into the worship of Jahvc ; 
especially was this the case with. the private sanctuaries, so 
that kings and prophets emphatically insisted on the publicity 
of worship, which provided a corrective for the worst excesses- 
Thc priests, moreover, did not merely offer sacrifices, but were 
also the advisers and instructors of the people, although these 
more important duties were nejrkxted in comparison with the 
more lucrative ones connected with the sacrifices. The belief 
of the nation was the simplest possible : Jahve is the God of 
Israel, Israel's helper in need, the judge to secure him justice 
against his enemies, Bui Jahve's work was seen, not in the 
fate of individuals, but in that of clans and nations. Rarely 
h.is history so powerfully touched tht: chords of a nation's 
heart ; rarely has it been to this extent regarded as ihe effect 
of the divine action, to which human action can only inquir- 
ingly adapt itself, or prayerfully submit. Events were mira- 
cles and signs, chance the ]K)inting finger of a higher hand. 
This way of looking at history was preserved from triviality 
because the history of a people, not of individuals, was the 
object of aiieniion. The faith of men thus gained an 
emotional vividness, the conception of God a magnificent 
reality. Seers and prophets saw by second sight what Jahvc 
did, but there was no tneolt^y which coolly speculated about 
him. Men did not seek to know his principles of action, but 
his immediate intention, in order to act accordingly. The 
living proof of actual experience was compatible with great 
frecaom of expression ; the reality of experience did not fear 
even contradictions. Jahve had incalculable moods; he 
caused his face to shine, and he was wroth, it was not known 
why ; he created good and evil, punished sin and tempted to 
sin. Satan had not then robbed him of some of his attributes. 
In spite of all this, Israel did not doubt him. On the whole, 
times had hitherto been prosperous ; the disharmony between 
<:xtcmal experience and faith had not become so painful as to 



demand a reconclliHtioii. Tlie c;ise was diftereut when the 

frcat Assyrian power began to stretch out its arms towards 
srael. — In anticipation of the coming troubles, the prophet 
Amos made his appearance. th« first and purest representative 
of a new phase of prophecy. While all the minor nations 
trembled before the approach of the eastern conqueror, the 
Israelite prophets alone were neither surprised nor dismayed, 
but in advance solved the terrible problem hlstor)' presented. 
They enlarged religion so as to embrace the conception of the 
world, which had proved fatal to other religions, before It had 
really become part of the profane consciousness of the people. 
Where others s;iw the ruin of what was most holy, they saw 
the triumph of Jahve over appearances and vain beliefs. 
Whatever might fall, what was valuable remained firm. The 
very time they lived in liecame for them the unfolding story 
of a divine drama, the course of which they watched with 
prophetic foresight ;md intelligence. Evcrywhen; the same 
laws, everywhere the same goal of development. The nations 
are the actors, Israel the hero, and Jahvc the poet of the 
tragedy. The prophets, of the line of whom Amos was the 
first, did not [)roclaim a new God, but they preached that 
the God of Israel was primarily and above ail the God of 
righteousness, and Israel's God only in so far as Israel 
satisfied his righteous demands. They therefore reversed 
the traditional order of the two fundamental .irtlcles of faith. 
This delivered Jahve from the danger of coming into collision 
with the world, and suffering shipwreck ; the sovereignty of 
right extended further than the might of the Assyrians. 
Thus an historical contingency enabled moral convictions to 
break through the limitations of the narrow faith in which 
they had grown to maturity, and so to bring about an 
advance in the knowledge of God. This is the so-called 
ethical monotheism of the propheU ; they believ(Hl in the 
moral order of the world, in the unfailing validity of righteous- 
ness as the sufireme law for the whole world. From this 
l>oint of view Israel's prerogative seems to be annulled, and 
Amos, who states the new doctrine with the greatest abrupt- 
ness and regardlessness of consequences, sometimes verges 
upon the denial of it ; he calls Jahve the God of hosts, i.e. of 
the world, but not the God of Israel. Still, the special relation 
of Jahve to Israel was not doubted by the prophets; they only 
made its condition a moral instead of a physical one. I'hcy 
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emphasised che idea — not as yet the name — of the Covenant 
and the corresponding idea of the Law. and made these the 
basis of religion. Nevertheless, their attention was directed, 
not as yet lo the righteousness of the individual and the heart, 
but to national uprightness and social action. The negative 
result of their etliicaJ monotheism was their attack on ritual, 
so far as it was regarded a.s a means of purchasing the favour 
of God without moral worth. Above all. the prophets at- 
tacked the sensuous rites connected with worship as a 
heathenish service of Baal. The prophets were taught by 
historj' to know the awful severity of the righteousness of 
jahve ; they are the founders of the religion of the Law. 
This is what constitutes their importance, not their being the 
forerunners of the gospel. Least of all are they the latter on 
account of their Messianic prophecies. In them they really 
fall back upon the patriotic but illusive hopes of the common 
people, and the " false prophets." whom they on other grounds 
assail. This was the proof of the insufficiency of their princi- 
ple. In view of the facts and necessities of hislorj'. the posi- 
tion of the prophets inevitably led them to transcend the limits 
■of their nation and the world. It was due to the prophets 
that the fall of Samaria did not injure but strengthened the 
religion of Jahve ; they saved the faith by destroying the 
illusion ; they also immortalised Israel by not involving Jahve 
in the ruin of the nation. — After the fall of Samaria, the king- 
dom of Judah, which had hitherto politically and religiously 
followed in the wake of the northern kingdom, succeeded to 
its position. The prophet Isaiah was the means of saving 
it from immediately sharing the fate of the northern kingdom, 
by being involved in the foreign politics of the time, and of 
securing for it a century of quiet and prosperous development. 
He despised politics, and yet understood them better than the 
short-sighted, practical politicians of his day ; he took in at a 
glance the confusion of the time, for he stood outside and 
above it. A magnificent faith in the victorious, universal 
sovereignty of Jahve gave him courage and discretion amid 
the storms of the time, While the great military powers of 
the world threatened to stamp out Jerusalem, he beheld in 
spirit the time when the great nations should come to pay 
homage in the city of Jahve, and truth go forth from Zion. 
Truth never expressed its confidence in itself with greater 
assurance of victory. But this joyful confidence was mingled 
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with tragic resignation. Isaiah recognised the inevitablcncss 
of heavy judgments, to which the greater part of the nation 
would succumb, and only a small remnant be spared as a 
sacred seed for the future. And to prepare this remnant to 
rtralise the ideal of a people of God. first on a small scale, he 
considered to be the most pressing duty of the age. The 
prophets thus entered on the jjath of practical reform, begin- 
ning with the purification of worship. Isaiah energetically 
resumed the attack on the worship of images, which Hosca 
had previously derided, and obtained its actual abolition under 
King Hezekiah. But the popular religion offered so stout a 
resistance to this reform that Hezekiah's son Manasseh had to 
comply with it in the restitution of ritualistic superstitions, and 
even permit its increase by the adoption of all kinds of heathen 
rites and forms. The counter-reformation aped in bloody 
fanaticism the sacred zeal of the prophets, children were sacri- 
ficed in honour of Jahve-Moloch in the valley of Gehenna. 
This period, in which the antithesis between ritualistic bigotry 
and pure morality reached its acutest form, witnessed the 
origin of the powerful warnings of the prophet Micah, and 
perhaps also the commands of the Decalogue, which con- 
cerned ritual only negatively by the command to abstain from 
idols, and constituted moral goodness the sole content of the 
divine Will, quite on the lines of Mic.-ih vi, 6-8. — A short 
but very fruitful triumph was obtained by the prophetic efforts 
at reform under King Josiah. One of their results was the 
Book of Deuteronomy, supplementing the Decalogue by an 
actual national code of laws, based chiefly on a modification 
of ancient legal maxims. It was the first book of Law and 
Covenant, the comprehensive programme of a reorganisa- 
tion of the theocracy according to the ideals of the prophets. 
Here is shown more plainly than anywhere else that Prophets 
and Law are not opposed to each other, but are identical and 
related as cause and effect. Nowhere is the fundamental 
thought of the prophets expressed more clearly than in 
Deuteronomy, that Jahvc demands nothing for himself, but 
regards and demands justice between man and man as the 
true religion, and that his Will is not hidden high above us or 
far off from us. but is to be found in the sphere of moral con- 
duct known and understood by all. The most important 
regulation regarding ritual in this code was the centralisation 
of the worship of Jahvc in Jerusalem, and the abolition of all 
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Other sanctuaries. The motive of this radical innovation was 
the consistent carrying out of the pure monotheistic religion, 
and opposition to the neathenish naturalism, which had taken 
such hrm root in the idolatry of the high-places that it could 
only be exterminated by the abolition of the latter. The 
limitation of the worship of j.ihve to Jerusalem was the popu- 
lar and practical form of the prophetic monotheism : but the 
subsidiary consequence of this measure, and one not intended 
by the legislator, was to strengthen the hierarchy al Jeru- 
salem. Thus the first practical consequence of the prophetic 
efforts at reform contained the germ of the subsequent de- 
generation of their work. — The theocratic zeal aroused in the 
people for Law and temple appeared to all to be a pledge of 
lasting prosperit)'. Only one man was not deceived by the 
external appearance, the prophet Jeremiah. In warning 
words he pointed those who thought themselves secure to the 
fate of Shiloh and the Ephraimites ; he was rewarded with 
scorn and persecution. The patriotic fanaticism, which would 
not learn either from Jeremiah or the course of history itself, 
led to the destruction of Jerusalem, and the carrying away of 
the people into the Babylonian captivity. Jeremiah, who had 
foreseen this, did not despair, but turned his eyes towards a 
better future for religion and his people. In his hopeless 
struggle with popular infatuation and obstinacy he had come 
to see that the real want was a new heart, which could be 
created by no leaching and no form of worship, but could 
only be given by God to individual men. The endeavour to 
make religion individual and inward was the new tendency 
which sprang out of the decline of the nation, and was pre- 
figured in the individualistic piety of the last and greatest of 
the prophets, Jeremiah. In place of the nation he was him- 
self the subject of religion ; he only, not Israel, had fellowship 
with Jahve. He knew that the future and eternity depended 
upon him, for the nation was not eternal, but the truth which 
the nation despised, and of which he was certain. — The small 
Jewish colony that returned from the exile was no longer a 
State, but only a religious community. The means for its 
organisation could only be supplied by the temple ser\'ice and 
the priesthood of Jerusalem. The hierocracy. for which even 
at the beginning of the Exile Ezekiel had begun to prepare. 
was now inevitably realised. The high-priest, with the 
nobility of the priests, beside whom the common Levites sank 
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to mere temple servants, became the centre and rulers of 
the community. But in the confusion of the next decides the 
religious spirit threatened to die out. and the Jewish colony to 
peribh by its mixture with the semi -heathen ism of the Inhabi- 
tants of the country. Then came, under Ezra, a new rein- 
forcement of Jews from Babylon, who aroused afresh in the 
colony in Palestine the spirit of strict loyalty and the exclusive- 
ness of the Jewish nature towards everything not Jewish, 
which had been more fully developed in a foreign land. The 
introduction of Ezra's priestly code laid the foundation of the 
Judaism of later times. This post-Deuteronomic legislation 
deals, not with a nation, but with a community, and regulates 
chieHy the worship. Political matters are left out, as they 
concern the foreign government. The constitution of the 
community is assumed to be the hicrocracy. The head of 
the worship is the head of the whole community ; the high- 
priest takes the place also of the king. The other priests are 
officially his subordinates, as the bishops are subordinate to 
the pope. They are distinguished from the Levites, the 
lowest rank of the clergy, not only by their office, but also by 
their noble birth. In thi.s clerical organisation the govern- 
ment of holiness is outwardly realised. Inwardly the idt!:d of 
holiness governs life by a net of ceremonies and observances 
which separate the Jew from the man. The renovated ritual 
of the Temple, augmented by fresh sacrificial rites, had essen- 
tially the same object ; it provided a fixed and united centrt; 
for the new theocracy, and formed a protecting shell around 
the faith and customs of the Fathers for the preservation of 
ethical monotheism until it could become the common pro- 
[lerty of the world. — Underneath this husk of ceremonial 
precepts the kernel of prophetic religion did not altogether 
die. On the contrary, the individualisation of piety made 
further progress. Men began to reflect upon religion. The 
so-called " Wisdom" was evolved, of which we have literary 
remains in the Book of Job, in the Proverbs of Solomon and 
of the son of Sirach. and in Ecclesiastes. And that reHi-c- 
tion was not injurious to depth of feeling, but that, on the 
contrary', individualism tended to make religion a matter of 
the heart, is shown by the P.salms, which all belong to this 
period. It was an immense advance that the devout Hebrew 
became assured of his communion with God, as he does in 
many Psalms, by inward experience, and thus dared to trust 
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to himself in his religious relations. This was a subsidiary 
product of prophetism. but of equal importance with its chief 
product, the Law ; it was the universalisation of the personal 
experience which the prophets, while outwardly unsuccessful, 
had had in themselves of the inward saving power of truth. 
While Judaism in the following centuries was petrified under 
the influence of the externality of ceremonial law, the germ of 
a nobler future lived on in the depths of inward feeling such 
as occasionally finds its expression in the " Wisdom " books 
and the Psalms. The gospel developed these hidden im- 
pulses of the Old Testament, while it protested against the 
dominant tendency of Judaism. And the religious individual- 
ism of the gospel remains the salt of the earth. 

I hope I have not wearied the reader with this excerpt from 
Wellhausen's sketch of the history of Israel. Its insertion 
was necessary, inasmuch as it is possible to properly esti- 
mate the great importance of the Old Testament criticism 
of to-day only by a comparison of this new conception of 
Israelite history with the earlier traditional one. There we 
had from beginning to end a series of riddles, of psychological 
and historical puzzles ; here everything is comprehensible, we 
have a clear development, analogous to the rest of history, the 
external history of the nation and the internal history of its 
religious consciousness in constant accord and fruitful inter- 
action ; and though not an unbroken advance in a straight 
line of the whole people, still a laborious struggle of the repre- 
sentatives of the higher truth with the stolid masses, a 
struggle in which success and defeat succeed each other in 
dramatic alternation, and even failure only serves to aid the 
<!voIution of the idea itself in ever greater purity from its 
original integuments. This is human history, full of marvels 
and of Divine revelation, but nowhere interrupted by miracle 
or by sudden, unaccountable transitions. 

So bold an innovation necessarily provoked considerable 
opposition. This was often expressly, and perhaps still 
oftener silently, directed against what seems to us precisely 
the advantage of this new theory, viz. the substitution of a 
humanly comprehensible development for mysterious miracles 
and revelations. Since this opposition rests on dogmatic 
assumptions lying outside history, it cannot determine the 
course of the historian. Serious consideration, on the other 
hand, is due to such objections as have been raised by learned, 



dogmatically unbiassed, Old Testament scholars, and are based 
on scientific research. Specially imporiiint, in this connec- 
tion, are Ewald's eminent scholars : Dillmann. Schrader, and 
Noldeke ; further. Riehm, Dclitzsch, Strack, Brcdrnkanip. 
Ryssel, Corliss. Finsler. Kbnig, Kittel. and others. I cannut 
here enter on the various, often conflicting, views of these 
scholars as to the composition of the Pentateuch. Their 
chief objections to the theory of Reuss and Graf may be sum- 
marised as follows ; From the fact that in a given historical 
period wc find no traces of the observance of a law, wc cannot 
forthwith infer the non-existence of the law at that time, since 
it is possible for laws to be in existence long before they come 
Jo be observed in practice. Further, the difference between 
the prophets and Deuteronomy on the one hand, and the 
priestly code on the other, is exaggerated by the critics ; some 
variations may be explained by me difference in the points of 
view and objects aimed at. The view that the prophets and 
the Deuteronomist had no acquaintance with the priestly 
code must be qualified, for both the prophets and Deuter- 
onomy presuppose the existence of a thora relating to the 
ritual.' The distinction between priests and Levites was not 
fjrst introduced by Ezckiel, but w;is presupposed by him as 
already long in existence. Finally, the chief objection is, that 
the priestly code itself contains several directions which cannot 
be explained from the time of Ezra, but point to a very early, 
certainly pre-Deuteronomic date. Also the linguistic peculiari- 
ties of the priestly code present indications of an early period, 
not that after the exile, and in part even point to the earliest 
period of Hebrew literature. 

The advocates of the Keuss-Graf theory have not been 
slow to answer these objections, Kayser, in his essays on 
the present position of the question of the Pentateuch.* has 
subjected them to an examination, the conclusion of which is 
that the three lines of attack made by Old Testament scholars 
on Grafs theory have been repelled. " The theorj' has 
maintained all its positions without giving way an inch. When 
the history of ritual has shown that the laws of the Elohistic 
book were first promulgated in the time of Ezra ; when the 
history of literature makes it plain that the book was unknown 

' 'I'liis IS ftUo ntainiaincd by Vatkt; in IiU jJO^tlitimoiLs Introduaion lo the 
Old Testament (1887), though without renouncing tlie main principle uf his 
<;atly book — ITse Frofkdi Ufore Ike Law. 

^Jahrbjiirfrot. T/uoi., vii. 2-4 I/tfi. 
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to all previous writers, and can only be properly understood 
by a reference to Ezekiel's mode of thought ; when.finaUy. the 
history of language is compelled against its will to show that 
the book bears all the characteristics of this time. — then what 
further proof can we possibly expectof its really belonging to 
it ? Until further evidence is forthcoming, we shall be justi- 
fied in regarding Grafs theory as the best substantiated and 
alone satisfactory explanation of the Pentateuch." Still even 
the adherents of this theory admit that various questions of 
detail have still to be answered. It is acknowledged that the 
pre-Deuteronomic historical book, even after the removal of 
the priestly code, is derived from two sources, a Jahvistic 
and an Elohistic one ; as to the mutual relation of which 
opinions are still quite divided. In Deuteronomy it is doubt- 
ful whether the introductory and concluding chapters come 
from the author of the book himself, or whether they were 
added by a later hand, for the purpose of connecting it with 
the earlier historical work. Of still greater importance is the 
question whether the law promulgated by Ezra was the whole 
of the Pentateuch, or only the main contents of the priestly 
code, which was afterwards incorporated by the disciples 
of Ezra in the earlier work, perhaps enlarged by the legal 
additions and historical narratives. 

The most recent thorough investigation of all these ques- 
tions, including a consideration of antagonistic views, is given 
by Kucnen in his Historisck-krilische Einletiung in die 
JiUcher (fcs alien Teslanwnls kinsiehtlick Hirer Entslehung und 
Sammlung (1885, German trans, by Weber, 1887; English 
by Wicksteed, 1887). He comes to the conclusion that in 
the year of the reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah (444 b.c.), the 
Deuteronomic-propheiic sacred history and the priestly legis- 
lative historicid book were still separate, and that the two 
were first combined to form the Hexateuch in the course of 
the fifth century by the Sopherim of the school of Ezra ; that 
the text of the Hexateuch even then underwent numerous 
revisions during a considerable period, of which traces remaitb 
in the discrepancies between the three recensions (textus re- 
ceptus, Samaritan Pentateuch and the Alexandrine translation). 
Of further advocates of this theory, we may here mention 
Stade {Geschichie Israels, incomplete), Budde (/>/> bibliulie 
Urgeschichie. 1883), Smend (Commenlar su Bseckiel), Duhm 
{Theologie der Propkeien, 1875). Schullz {AUtestatmtUlichc 
Theologie, 2nd ed., 1878). 
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CHAPTER III. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ULSTORY AND THE IIISTORV OF DOGMA. 

The way in which ecclesiastical histor>' is written is always 
largely determined by dogmatic or philosophir.il thcwiogy. 
Tht; extent and character of his own comprehension of Christi- 
anity guides the ecclesiastical historian in his view of the 
Church's past and in his judgment of the action of the his- 
torical personages and the growth of the institutions, customs, 
and doctrines of the Church. Again, on the other hand, a 
comprehension of the history of the Church is a factor in the 
formation of a dogmatical view of the nature of Christianity, 
and of the significance of its traditions in the doctrine and 
customs of the Church. Hence an account of the develop- 
ment of theology in our century is bound to include works on 
ecclesiastical history, so far at least as the most imjjortant of 
them are typical of a definite tendency or stage of theological 
knowledge. 

During the flourishing period of Rationalistic theology, at 
the end of the last and beginning of this century, church 
history w;is written on the pragmatic method, of which the 
best known exponents were Spittlkr and PLA^'CK, both 
Swabians by birth, and invited from Tubingen to Gtitlingen, 
where they entered on long and successful careers both as 
teachers and authors. Spittler's Grundrtss der GesckickU 
der chriitl. Kircke (1782), is written from the point of view 
of the Aufklarung, in order to show how the human mind 
had risen through the revolutions of eighteen centuries to 
its present freedom in religious matters. The bw)k is mainly 
descriptive of the secular-political side of the Church ; its 
religious and theological side being cast into the background. 
Like Gottfried Arnold, Spittler sympathised with the heretics 
in their opposition to the orthodox Church ; but this sympathy 
was not due in Spittler, as in Arnold, to religious mysticism, 
but to the dogmatic indiffcrentism of the AufkTarung. to which 
the nature oi" Christianity as religion had become problem- 
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atic and incomprehensible. Since Christian history is thus 
from the beginning deprived of any guiding principle, it is 
impossible to discover any theological coherence in it. and it 
comes to be " one long lamentation over the weakness and 
icorruption of the human mind," which, however, is still gradu- 
ally improved by the happy dispensations of Providence. 
which from time to time, by the sending of wise men, brings. 
about a change for the better. The persons and phenomena. 
of history are not explained and judged according to the 
principles and motives of their own time, but all alike arc 
estimated by the standard of the modes of thought of the 
Aufklarung, and anything not agreeing with it is forthwith 
condemned as stupidity, phantasy, and error. 

More moderate in tone, but written essentially on the same 
pragmatic method, are Planck's works, Gesckiehie der Entstel- 
lung. der Veriiiuierungen mid der Bildung unseres proteslant- 
isciun Lehrbegriffs von Anfang der Reformation bis zur 
Einfiihrung der Concordienjomul {f> vols., 1781-1800). and 
GeschielUe der ehrisllich-kirchlicken Gesellse&a/isver/assung 
(5 vols. 1803-1809). The excellence of these works consists 
in the exactness of the examination of authorities, the careful 
regard of the various concurring circumstances, external rela- 
tions, and inward inclinations conditioning actions, and the 
sagacity in the discovery and combination of motives, thus 
producing a lifelike and vivid picture of historical events. 
But the weak side of this " psychological pragmatism " is also 
specially evident in Planck : he tries to explain everything 
that hapfjcns by the accidental subjective motives of individual 
persons, and fails to understand the deeper causes lying in the 
general ideas and [)revailing tendencies of an age. The sub- 
jectivism of the Aufklarung, which isolates and lays stress on 
the individual, with his peculi;tr nature and arbitrary will, is 
refiected in this treatment of histor)', which substitutes for the 
great objective forces of human .society the trivial play of 
accident and the caprice of individuals. And since the psy- 
chological motives of men, esi>ecially of those living in the 
past, can never be known with certainty, but at most only 
conjectured, this pragmatism, which aims at explaining all 
events by men's subjective motives, leads unavoidably to the 
ascription of motives really quite foreign to the actors. We 
often get the impression that the astute aims and plans 
described by the historian are rather an invention of his own 
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than a part of the history itself. With this principle of the 
Aufklarung ts further connected the incapacity to enter, impar- 
tially and sympathetically, into the modes of thought and the 
religious interests and wants of the past. Such phenomena 
as [he papacy, scholasticism, and mysticism, Rnd as little 
favour in the eyes of Planck as of Spittkr. That these things 
were in their time the necessary and therefore legitimate ex- 
pressions of the spirit of religious society, is a fact the subjec- 
tive understanding of the Aufklarung cannot comprehend, but 
it regards them categorically as lamentable errors, fanaticisms, 
or even frauds. From this point of view the historian fails to 
perceive the objective rationaJity of history, the development 
of mind through various st^es, and the functions of indi- 
viduals foreign to himself, in whom the common spirit of their 
time found a peculiar and forcible expression. 

Among Planck's auditors from 1808-10 was August 
N eand er, who had shortly before given up Judaism for Chris- 
tianity, and under the influence of Schleiermacher's MedcH 
had resolved to study theology, in order, as he confessed to a 
friend, to " make war for ever on the common understanding, 
which gets further and further away from the eternal centre 
of all being, the Divine." This confession sufficiently shows 
how different was the spirit of the scholar from that of his 
master ; nevertheless Neander was first led by Planck to study 
the sources of ecclesiastical history, though with very different 
results in his case. When, in 1813, Neander was called toa 
chair in the newly founded University of Berlin, he became, 
after Schleicrmacher, the most important representative of 
the new theology, which by its profounder appreciation of the 
religious life gave him new insight into e;u"ly Church history. 
In quick succession he published a series of monographs, on 
Julian and his Age, on St. Bemhard. Chrysostom. 1 ertullian, 
the Gnostic Systems, and Memorials from the history of 
Christianity, and the Christian life ; then his Allgemeine Ge- 
sehicklc d€r ckristlicliett Religion u. Kircfte(io vols., 1826-45). 
During its publication appeared, as an independent supple- 
ment. Die Gesckickie der Pftanzung und Leitung der christ' 
lichen Kireke durck die Aposlel (2 vols., 1832), and Das Leben 
Jesn (1837). His departure from the eariier method of writ- 
ing Church history was described by Neander himself in the 
f)reface to the 2nd ed. of his St. Bernard as follows : " A new 
ifc of faith had arisen, which began to revivify theological 
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science also. This gave us the impulse to trace the stream c€ 
Christian life in former centuries, and lovingly to include every- 
thing Christian. A shallow Aufkliirung, without mind or heart, 
had. in its conceit and boastful poverty, taught us to despise 
what was greatest and noblest in former centuries ; but now 
this had been condemned alike by life and science. An 
unhistorica! age had given way to new insight into history 
and to a new desire sympathetically to understand it, and 
thoroughly comprehend the characteristic individuality of 
historiod phenomena." Neander's chief aim was everywhere 

vto understand what was individual in history. In the princi- 
pal figures of ecclesiastical history he tried to depict the repre- 
sentative tendencies of each age, and also the types of the 
essential tendencies of human nature generally. His guiding 
principle in treating both of the history and of the present con- 
dition of the Church was — that Christianity has room for the 

*" various tendencies of human nature, and aims at permeating 
and glorifying them all ; that according to the divine plan these 
various tendencies are to occur successively and simultaneously 
and to counterbalance each other, so that the freedom and 
variety of the development of the spiritual life ought not to 
b<! forced into a single dogmatic form. This was the source 
of his sympathetic appreciation of the most different historical 
characters, of gnostics and mystics, of saints and heretics, 
not even excepting the apostate Julian, in whom he admired 
the |)athos of phantastic religious enthusiasm even in its hea- 
then garb. Hence also his generous tolerance of tendencies 
in his own time with which he could not sympathise (f.^i^. that 
of his teacher Planck), his championship of the freedom of 
scientific teaching, even on behalf of Rationalistic opponents, 
such as the Halle professors, Gesenius and Wegscheider, 
when denounced to the government by Hengstenbem. In 
one direction only Neander failed to exercise his usual toler- 
ance, viz. towards the Hegelian school and the TtiUingen 
criticism. This was so distasteful to him that in his judgment 
of it he became unjust and bitter — a sign of the consciousness 
of having before him a scientific movement, not only opposed, 
but superior to his own. Doubtless that tw) was incomplete, 
and needed to be supplemented by Neander ; but it is equally 
certain that it was strong just where Neander was weak. 
Neander divided history into a series of separate pictures, 
drawn with the loving hand of a master as edifying and instruc- 
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tive examples ; but he failed to grasp the connection between 
phenomena, or the general ideas which dominate each age and 
give to it its special character, or the regularity of the general 
development of the religious spirit in the Church. His was 
too much an emotional nature, and his theology was toti much 
governed by the subjective point of view of Romanticism for 
him to be able to do justice to the importance of ideas in 
religion and to the mental conflict in the different movements of ' 
thought in the Church. The great dramatic forces of history 
■were hidden from him by the lyrical emotions of single indi- 
viduals. The same preponderance of emotion in his nature 
prevented him from fully appreciating historic characters of 
marked individuality. His own generous heart enabled him 
indeed sympathetically to study the character of historical per- 
sons, but he always saw in them mainly those features which 
were in accordance with his own feelings ; the comers and 
angularities, in which the peculiarities of character find their 
most significant expression, he smoothed down, and itiealised 
his heroes into copies, more or less, of his own individuality. 
This was the opposite error to that of the Rationalistic method ; 
in the latter a want of sympathetic appreciation had led to the 
misrepresentation and caricature of the figures of history, hut 
in Neander these figures become dim ideal forms, like stars 
hard to distinguish in the surrounding mist. Finally. Nean- 
■der's pectoral theology involved a serious lack of historical i 
criticism. This failing was indeed shared by almost all ' 
Romanticists ; as they had grown tired of the sole sovereignty 
of the understanding, the understanding wits henceforth to 
have no authority at all. and clear rational investigation be 
<loomed to silence, even in its proper [irovince — historical cri- 
ticism. Too much influenced by the modern historical spirit 
<:onsistently to exclude criticism on principle, and yet too much 
of an emotional theologian to make thorough-going use of it 
where it assailed treasured and beautiful traditions, Neander 
never freed himself from that hesitation and want of thorough- 
ness which strikes us so painfully in his Life of Jesus} 
Neander. moreover, regarded miracles, in the proper sense, 
as possible, not only in Bibllc.il times, but down to the third 
•century. If so late, why should they not be accepted much 
later, or throughout all history ? Because on that supposition 
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^e scientific weakness of a supernatural istic treatment of 
history of such a kind would be much more strange and in- 
tolerable than it actually is in Neander. 

Closely allied to Neander, but of a more independent and 
versatile mind, is the ecclesiastical historian. Carl Hase. 
His strength likewise lies mainly in the loving study and deli- 
cate, subtle description of individual phenomena in histor)*. 
His pictures of medieval saints {Frans von Assist, Kaitrina 
von Siena), and of neue Propkeien {Die Jung/rau wn Or/cans, 
Savonarola, Thomas Aliinzcr) are botn in form and matter 
mode! monographs, and evince a power of sympathetically 
entering into peculiar phases of religious life such as was. 
possessed in an eaual degree only by Neander. But Hase's 
attitude towards the figures of historj* is more independent 
than NeandeKs ; he does not emphasise merely those sides of a- 
character which appeal to himself, but contrives, in a few brief, 
pregnant lines, to sketch a clear and complete objective 
picture of it. He does not, like Neander. st^k for what is. 
edifying in the religious life of men and nations, but for what 
is characteristic; so that some details may be far from edifying, 
for the simple reason thai the actors in history are men. and 
often caricature what Is sublime. In his Lehrbuth dcr Kirch- 
tngesdtitkie (i ed., 1834. now nth ed.). Hase has succeeded 
in com[)rcssing an unusually lai^c amount of materia! into the 
smallest possible space without anywhere creating the impres- 
sion of a dry skeleton, but he makes " the wealth of life meet- 
ing us in the original monuments of each age reveal itself eveft 
in the most compressed outline." This was passible only \<y 
an historian who combined a mastery of style, formed on classic 
m<idels, such as is possessed by few scholars, with a happy 
instinct in separating the essential from the unessential. " Only 
what has at some time truly lived and thereby bc:come im- 
mortal, by representing a ray of the Christian spirit, forms, 
part of histor)-, which is a history of the living and not of the 
dead." This excellent principle, enunciated m his preface, is 
adhered to by Hase throughout his work. By throwing over- 
board much of the worthless cargo usually carried by the 
pedantry of scholars, he found room, in the small compass of 
a single volume, for matter hitherto omitted or insufficiently 
treated in Church histories, such as the religions of the hea- 
then nations with which Christianity came into contact, or the 
history of ecclesiastical art. Although the strongest point of 
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Hasc's Church History is its artistic presentation of a weahh 
of material, he gives us also from the stores of his wide histori- 
cal knowledge, general reflections, birds-eye views, and main 
points of observation, as well as his personal verdicts on men 
and things. With the kindly tolerance which can be just tO' 
other points of view, he combines a courageous honesty which 
shows the dark as well as the bright side of his own Church, 
and even oAhe period of the Reformation, which to other Pro- 
testant historians is generally too sacred to be freely criticised. 
This incorruptible impartiality in judgment is a merit of 
Hase's history all the more valuable from its rareness among 
our theologians. In the year 1885, the aged historian pub- 
lished the first volume of a Church History, to be completed 
in three volumes, in which the brief outlines and indications, 
of his text-book are further ex|>anded for educated rcaders- 
generally. A glance at this volume shows how thoniughly 
Hase, usually regarded rather ;is the historian of the middle 
ages and recent times, is acquainted also with ecck;siastical 
antiquity. He has. he himself acknowledges. Icstrnt much 
from Tubingen criticism ; his refusal to follow it in every- 
thing, we can only regard with approval. For my own 
part, at all events, 1 have, in following my own line of study, 
become more and more convinced of the truth of the verdict 
pronounced by Hase (p. 175); "The Tubingen school has. 
perceived a part of the truth, — the profound division in the 
Apostolic Church (formerly lightly |>assed over), two forms, 
taken by primitive Christianity. But, as often happens, the 
discoverer of a new truth overrates its importance. A definite 
Jewish Christianity existed towards the close of the cen- 
tury in Palestine only, although there may have been a few 
individual Churches in Syria also. On the other hand. Paul's 
victory must not be undcnitood to mean that the convert(«] 
Gentiles at once grasped his profound ideas in opposition tO' 
the necessity of the law ; they in their strict consistency are 
not for the popular mind ; the Churches composed of Gentiles, 
would be likely to feel themselves morally strengthened and 
quickened religiously by the spirit proceeding from Christ, 
without troubling themselves about the Jewish law." If it is 
granted to the venerable author to complete this admirable 
work, it will remain a lasting and valuable monument of the 
life-work of a German theologian and scholar.' 



Gieseler's Church History (3 vols., down lo the Peace of 
Westphalia, published by himself, 1824-1853, the subsequent 
vols,. 4-6. edited by Redepenning from his remains), is an 
•excellent aid to the study of ecclesiastical history, giving as it 
does more fully than any other handbook the original authori- 
■tics for the views taken. Gieseler wished that each age should 
speak for itself, since only by this means can the peculiarity of 
its ideas be fully appreciated. The author's own account is so 
■completely subordinated to his quotations that the meagre text 
is often little more than a heading to the notes. We get little 
more than the bare materials of the history : what he is to 
think of them, is left by the learned historian to the reader him- 
-self This objectivity is related to that of a Hase or a Baur 
■as a skilfully arranged photograph to the picture of an artist. 

Niedner's Ecclesiastical History is praised for its indepen- 
dence and individuality of thought, but is also censured for its 
ticaviness and obscurity. At any rate its success has not 
•been great H.\genbach's work is distinguished by the quali- 
ties of an agreeable and edifying narrative, and is popular in 
lay circles. The Ecclesiastical History of Kurtz, written 
4"rom the |>oint of view of the Lutheran orthodoxy, has ap- 
peared in two or three editions of varying length ; it contains 
^ collection of materials conveniently arranged for the purposes 
•of students. 

The most important work of this century on Church History 
is that of C. F. Baur, his last great work, and the ripest fruit 
•erf his far-reaching scientific researches, of which the works 
on New Testament criticism above discussed ' are only a frag- 
ment, although the most important one. In order to review 
his achievements in this dei>artment, we must first go back 
to his earlier works on the history of religion and dogmas, 
which preceded his epoch-making critical labours. The first 
■of these, SymbolUc und Afyihologie odcr die Naturreligion des 
Altertkums (1824), is written from the position of Schieier- 
macher's theology, and also shows the influence of Schelling 
and Creuzcr. Religion is traced back to the spiritual nature 
of man, and its realisation discovered in the history of religion 
at large, which as a divine education of the human race is a 
continual revelation of God ; mythology is also to be regarded 
•as a portion of this revelation, and hence the antithesis of 



supernatural and natural revelation is reducible to a mere 
difference in the degree of truth contAini-d in each particular 
religion. Even in this, Baur's earliest work, is noticeable his 
effort to discover the rational content of the creations of the 
religious imagination (V'orslellung), combined with the dispo- 
sition to thrust into myths philosophical ideas foreign to them, 
and to overlook their natural psychological sources. The first 
literary fruits of his theological profcsstirship in Tubingen ■ 
were the works lying on the borderland between mythology I 
and the history of dogma. Das manuhdiahe Rcligionssystem ' 
{\%j,\\ Apolhnius von Tyana {\?>i2). Die chrislluhe Gnosis 
(1835), and i/e6er das Ckristliche im Platanismus oikr So- 
krales und Christus (1S37). The choice not less than the 
treatment of these subjects is indicative of the large breadth of 
view and the insight of the histort.in into the comparative his- 
tory of religions ; he seeks for the points where Christianity 
came into contact — now as a friend, then as a foe — with other 
religions, and in conflict with them proved itself the higher, 
the "absolute religion." His investigation of Gnosticism has 
admittedly thrown light upon this obscure subject, though we 1 
must likewise acknowledge that he interpreted and idealised \ 
this mixture of Oriental mythology and Greek philosophy too 
much from the point of view of modern philosophy. 

Baur first entered on theology in the stricter sense by his 
book, Gcgcnsatz des Katholicismns und ProUstaniismus naeh 
den Prinzipien und Hauptdognten der beiden Lehrhegriffe 
(1834, and 2nd ed. enlarged, 1S36). This is a defence of Pro- 
testantism, evoked by Nliihler's Symbolik, not indeed of the 
empirical Protestantism expounded in the confessions of the \ 
Churches, but of an ideal Protestantism on the lines of Schleier- 1 
macher's Glaiibcnsiehre and Hegel's Philosophy of Religion, I 
with the speculative doctrines of which the dogmas of the Pro- 
testant communions are identified with a certain naive ingenu- 
ousness. This disregard of the profound difference between his 
own views and those of the Churches is characteristic of Baur ; 
it is partly the result of his conscientious conviction that he 
was faithful to the Protestant principle and its normal doctrinal 
development : partly also of his tendency to convert dogmatic 
conceptions ( Vorstellmtgen') too directly into philosophical 
ideas, overlooking their actual origin in the religious spirit 
This defect is most apparent in the larger histories of dogma 
published next, Die ckristticke Lekre von der Versohttung in 
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iArer geschickttuhen Entwieklutig bts axi/ die neuesie Zeit 
(1838), and .Z?w ckrisiliche Lehre von dcr Dreieinigkeil und 
Mensehiverdung Gottes in Hirer ges£hich(tithen Enlwieklung 
{3 vols. 1841-43), followed by the Lchrbuch der (hrxslliehen 
Dogntengeschichie (1847), which contains a concise survey of 
the whole history of dogma. His method of treating these 
subjects is characterised by Baur himself in his prcfacts :is 

^follows : The object of history is to give an account of the 
nature of mind itself, its inner movement and development, 
its consciousness of itself, advancing from point to point. 
This can only be done by a speculative treatment of the 
materials. For whenever there is inner connection there is 
reason, and whatever is by means of reason must also be for 
reason, for the contemplation of mind. Without speculation 
historical research fails to gel below the surface and outside 
of the matter, and in proportion as the subject is comprehen- 
sive and important, and belongs directly to the sphere of 
thoi^ht, it is necessary not merely to reproduce in oneself 
what individuals have thought and done, but also to follow in 
thought the thoughts of the eternal Mind of which history is 
the work. — This is indeed a magnificent conception of the 
historian's task, to trace the divine thoughts in historj' and 
■comprehend the ideal or teleological necessity in the develop- 
ment of mind. But when Baur thought with Hegel that the 
development of the living religious spirit was identical with 
, the dialectical development of logical categories, and that the 
I rise and growth of dogmas in the Christian Church can be 
[adequately rendered in the formula: of Hegelian terminology, 
this was a decided error by which the value of his learned 
works was sensibly diminished. We are not told exactly 

, what the real meaning of the Fathers was — for their opinions 
are always translated into the language of Hegel ; nor do wc 
get a clear account of the various factors, religious and secu- 
lar, individual and social, universal and temporal, contributing 
to the formation of dogma — for instead of all these real fac- 
tors appears always the imaginary cause in the "self-move- 
ment of the idea." Wc may in fact affirm that Baur's slavery 
to the formulae of the Hegelian philosophy was a weak point 
in his treatment of the history of dogma, which only served 
to obscure the truth and profundity of his conception of his- 
tory as a true development of the human mind, and to give 
the opponents of his principles many apparent advantages. 



It is all the more important to notice that Baur In his later 
years freed himself to an observable degree from this defect, 
(which is specially characteristic of the monographs written 
when in middle life on the history of dogma), and advanced 
to a more independent conception of religious and historical 
life ; of religious life, by subsequently more definitely distin- 
guishing between religion and philosophy, and making the 
former primarily ethical instead of intellectual ; and of histori- 
cal life, by recognising the importance of the personalities, 
before almost concealed under the generality oi^ the idea, as 
representatives of the idea, and as the concrete motive-forces 
of history. This advance is seen in his last work. Wis A'lrcA^n- 
_geschichte. which is therefore the maturest and most substan- 
tial fruit of his labours, while its superiority to all his former 
writings in i>oini of clearness and ease of language is no doubt 
■connected with this improvement in matter. Baur had 
thoroughly prepared himself for this work, in which he in- 
tended to exhibit in connection the results of the labours of 
his life, by a critical account of the Epochen der ktnhlufien 
Geschicktsschreibung (1852), in which he showed the deficien- 
cies of previous methods, and demanded that ecclesiastical 
history, like the secular history of our time {above all that of 
Ranke), should abandon its trivial discussion of proximate and 
accidental causes, and rather describe the great connexion 
and general causes of the phenomena in the ruling ideas of 
each age. This essay was followed by Das Ckristeitlhutn 
und die ehrisSlkhc Kircht dfr dret erstcn Jahrhumierte 
{1853); next came, in Baur's lifetime, Die chrisllicke Kirche 
VOK Anfang des vierlen bis sum Endc des secksteu Ja/trhun- 
derls (1859). The three subsequent volumes, containing the 
history of the mediaeval age, of the modern age, and of the 
nineteenth centurj', were published frcim his remains in the 
years immediately following his death (1S60). In the preface 
to the first volume, Baur announces his intention of giving a 
more connected account of the early history of Christianity 
than had previously been done ; in particular the basis pro- 
vided in history itself for Christianity in the form of a Church 
must be more accurately and thoroughly investigated, the 
connexion and unity of the whole must be made plain, the 
differences and mutual relations of the various co-operating 
forces and principles explained : in short, as harmonious a 
picture as possible formed of all the individual traits which 



distinguish this rich period. This conception of the object 
and method of Church history will remain a model for all lime. 
In the execution, advancing knowledge wilt, of course, discover 
and correct errors in detail, but taken as a whole, it is the first 
thorough and satisfactory attempt to explain the rise of Chris- 
tianit)' and the Church on strictly historical lines, i.e. as a 
natural develo|)ment of the religious spirit of our race under 
the combined operation of various human causes. This is 
what makes IJaur's Church History, and esptsrially its first 
volume, a classic for all lime. It may |>erhaps be of some in- 
terest to those who do not read German, and have not direct 
access to this work, if I here give a short sketch of Baur's 
account of primitive Christianity, thus carrying on the above 
(pw 263 sqq.) outline of Wellhausen's history of Israel, which 
will assist in the formation of an approximately true idea of 
the results of modern criticism in respect to Uiblical and early 
ecclesiastical history. 

Baur begins with the preparation for Christianity in ihe 
Gentile and Jewish world. This includes, besides the political 
universalism of the Roman Empire, the Grxco-Roman 
philosophy ; the Socratic and Platonic idealism and the Stoic 
and Epicuraean search for the summum bonum contain the 
closest parallels to the religious questions of Christianity, 
and in the later eclecticism of a Cicero and Seneca we have 
the outlines of a natural theolog)", which was sulwequently 
further developed on Christian soil. We may therefore say 
that in Christianity the various movements of the time con- 
verge towards the same goal, and find in it their ultimate idea 
and most complete expression. Simultaneously, Judiusm 
had assumed in .■\lexandrine Hellenism a more subtle and 
spiritual form, new ideas were borrowed from the Greeks, 
and in [larticular the Old Testament conception of God was 
lifted out of the narrow sphere of the Jewish theocracy. Even 
the dread of contact with the world and the religious self- 
contemplation of the Essenes was one of the points of 
spiritual aflinity between Judaism and Christianity. Thus 
the whole previous history of mankind was a preparation for 
Christianity ; it contained nothing which had not already in 
some form or other been recognised as a result of rational 
thought, or as a want of the human heart, or as a demand 
of the ethical consciousness. In order to ascertain the 
original character of Christianity, Baur starts from the Sermon 





on the Mount, Matthew v. In the Beatitudts we get a glance 
into the centre of the principle of thought and feeling of 
which it was the product, viz, "an infinitely sublime religious 
consciousness, which, though pervaded by the deepest feeling 
of the pressure of the finite and all the contradictions of the 
present, rises far above everything finite and Hmited. It is 
the pure feeling of the need of salvation, still undevelojwd 
but containing within it the antithesis of sin and grace, and 
as such necessarily involving tlie reality of salvation." The 
emphasis laid by Jesus on the hciirt and character, as that 
in which alone man's absolute moral worth consists, is an 
essentiiilly new step, a departure in principle from Mosaism, 
and is the fundamental principle of Christianity. And just as 
the idea of righteousness is deepened into a perfect surrender 
of man's own will to God's, so the Old Testament idea of 
the theocracy is so much spiritualised that ever)'thing relating 
to man's connexion with the kingdom of God is made 
d«:|)endent solely upon ethical conditions- " Christianity, thus 
viewed, is in its most essential and primitive elements a 
purely ethical religion, and its highest and peculiar excellence 
IS its wholly ethical character as rooted in the ethical con- 
sciousness of mankind." But this spiritual substance of 
Christianity took concrete form in the Messianic idea, and by 
its aid entered on its historical development, the conscious- 
ness of Jesus widening to universality by means of the 
national consciousness. By the name " Son of man " Jesus 
expressed his truly universal Messianic vocation : in Peter's 
confession this became an acknowledged fact for himself and 
for his disciples ; in Jeru^lem he put the nation to the test, 
wht'ther they adhered to their traditional, material and par- 
ticularist Messianic belief, or would recognise a Messiah such 
as he was and had shown himself by his whole life and work. 
The answer could only be the one of which he had long 
himself been assured. But his apparent overthrow was re,il!y 
the most decisive victory and entrance upon life His death 
was the complete rupture between him and Judaism. Wh.it 
the Resurrection really was lies outside the province of his- 
torical inquiry, which h.as only to maintain that in the belief 
of the disciples the resurrection of Jesus was the most certain 
and incontrovertible of facts. So far ;is history is concerned, 
the necessary pre-supposition for everything that follows is 
not so much the fact of the resurrection of Jesus itself as 
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the belief in it : but no psychological analysis can penetrate 
lioR inward spirit Hal process by which this belief was gene- 
rated in the mind of the disciples. In their view the return 
of Jesus at the end of the world was so closely connecttrd 
with his departure, that by this expectation the old Messianic 
hopes might easily be renewed and strengthened in tht--ni, 
whereb)' the difference between the disciples and the other 
Jews would sink into insignificance. What was it that raised 
the belief in the risen Jesus to a new principle of universal 
importance.^ It was, Baur answers, the work of the .Apostle 
Paul, prepared for by the Hellenist Stephen. His conversion, 
even though we cannot get to the bottom of ii by any psy- 
chological an:dysis, may be conceivetl as brought about by 
the help of the great impression made on him oy the death 
of Jesus, which from the very fact nf its contradicting all 
Jewish national assumptions, necessarily gained in Paul's view 
an importance extending far beyond Jewish particularism, so 
that he first fully grasped the universalism of Christianity. 
The two |K>ints of view which had been united in the person 
of Jesus — the universal or ethical and the national Jewish or 
Messianic. — were respectively divided amongst his disciples, 
the elder apostles, generally laying emphasis un the national 
character of Jesus, while Paul gave energetic expression to 
his ethical universality. Me did not indeed appeal to the 
details of the life or teaching of Jesus, since the whole of 
Christianity was for his mind concentrated in the person of 
Jesus and the great facts of his death and resurrection. After 
Paul had for a considerable time been working among the 
mixed Churches in Syria, he and the Jewish Christians, 
Including the Apostles, became involved in a dispute, which 
ended with the resolution that each of the two parties should 
pursue its own independent course separate from the other. 
How dee[) the disunion really was, in spite of the brotherly 
shake of the hand, was soon st:en at Antioch. in the personal 
quarrel between Paul and Peter, which left a lasting impres- 
sion on both sidirs. In none of Paul's episdcs have we the 
slightest sign of the two aposdes having afterwards been in 
any w.iy reconciled ; the Acts passes over the scene in 
Antioch in such deliberate silence that we can plainly enough 
infer how little the recollection of it accorded with the concili- 
atory Tendenz of the writer ; and in the pseudo-Clementine 
Homilies <of the latter half of the second centur>-) wc can still 
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see that even then the Jewish Christians could not forgive 
Paul his harsh words about their chief apostle. Soon after 
we meet with the systematic op|)osition of the Jewish Chris- 
tians to the Apostle Paul in Galatia, where they wished to 
convert the Pauline Church to Jewish lej;alism ; and then in 
Corinth, where they tried 10 destroy Paul's authority by all 
the resources of intrigue and under the pretext of the 
authority of the original apostles. And even in Rome, Baur 
holds, Paul had to contend with Jewish Christians ; in order 
to defend his mission to the Gentiles against their prejudices 
Ti(; wrote his Epistle to the Romans, the last, in Baurs view, 
which v/e have of his. During the Apostle's last slay in 
Jerusalem also, the Jewish Christians took part in the tumult 
which led to his imprisonment, and thus proved the implaca- 
bility of their hatred of the Apostle of the Gentiles, whom 
they regarded as an apostate from the Law of their fathers, 
by which they continued to feel themselves bound. — The 
reconciliation, so far as possible, of these two parties, hitherto 
shaq>!y opposed to each other, by the adjustment o!" their 
differences and the softening of their antagonism, was. accord- 
ing to tiaur, the chief object aimed at in the sub-.ipostoiic age ; 
the whole literature of this period appears from this point 
of view as a series of monuments of this opposition, and its 
gradual reduction by the advances of both sides. Of the Gos- 
jels, Luke is the purest and most import;mt record of Paulin- 
sm, while Matthew represents Jewish Christianity. The 
atter found its strongest anti- Pauline expression in the 
Apocalypse, which Haur regarded as a work of the Apostle 
John, and interpreted thoughout from the point of view of 
the primitive Christian party struggle ; so that even in the 
censure of the Balaamites and Nicolaitans (i.e. Iil»;rtinc 
Gnostics), he only saw an attack on Paul. As further chief 
witnesses for the continued power and even supremacy of 
Jewish Christianity, Baur appeals to Ilegesippus and the 
pseudo-Clementine writings, from the middle of the second 
century, but he is too hasty when he makes use of the 
" Tendenzroman " of the latter as a sign of the Judaistic ten- 
dencies of the Church at that lime. But in spite of this 
bitter enmity to Paul, he holds that Jewish Christianity had 
an infinite cafvicity for development, and was so prudent in 
everywhere meeting the needs of the Church by the sacrifice 
of its former legalism, that ic came to exercise an inHuence on 
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the formation of the Christian Church which cannot be 
exaggerated, as is speciaJly proved by the development of 
the hierarchy, altogether an outcome of Jewish Christianity. 
At the head of the canonical writings, which were at once the 
expression and the agents of this process of conciliation, he 
places the Epistle to the Hebrews, which by the emphasis 
it lays on the priesthtK>d is shown to be a pniduct of Jewish 
Christianity, although of a higher and more spiritiud form of 
it, already influenced by Paulinism. (This opinion receives 
a remarkable correction in a note which describes the charac- 
teristics of the Epistle to the Hebrews as " Alexandrinism." 
which is neither J udaism nor Paulinism, but intermediate 
between them, and by its limitation of them superior to both 
— an excellent remark, which only needs to be consistently 
worked out to lead to a different conception of the develop- 
ment of post-Pauline Christianity.) The same effort at recon- 
ciliation, represented in the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
Jewish Christian side, is represented on the Pauline side by 
the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians ; they em- 
phatically insist on the unity of the Church, as the essential 
result of Christ's death as healing all division, and of Christ's 
central all-inclusive position in the universe. In the Pastoral 
Epistles, and in those of the pseudo-Ignatius, the Pauline 
party displays an eirenical readiness, for the sake of an effec- 
tive opposition to the heretics, to meet the efforts of the 
Jewish Christians in the direction of a hierarchical organisa- 
tion of the Church. In return, the Jewish Christians, in the 
Epistle of James, so far made concession to the followers of 
Paul that in spite of its rejection of Paul's doctrine of justi- 
fication, it still speaks of a "law of liberty" and a "royal 
law of love." and by its practical morals makes a contribution 
to the formation of Catholic Christianity. In particular the 
First Epistle of Peter proves that the Jewish Christians were 
even able to accommodate themselves to the dogmatic ideas 
of Paulinism by direct quotation of Pauline Epistles ; and the 
Second Epistle of Peter even gives " brother Paul " a certifi- 
cate of orthodoxy, and only laments that some things in his 
epistles are hard to be understood, and had been misinter- 
preted. Finally, in order to remove all disturbing recollection 
of the .'\]H)stolic struggles out of the way of the union of 
parties desired by both sides, the Acts of the Apostles gave 
an ideal picture of the Ajjostolic age. in which the two party 



leaders, Paul and Peter, were designedly made so much alike 
that they really seem to have changed places. Since this 
deviation from history must be intentional, the Acts must be 
regarded as " an effort at conciliation and a proposal of terms 
of peace on the pare of a Paulinist, who wished to pro- 
cure the recognition by the Jewish Christians of Gentile 
Christianity, by concessions from his own party to Judaism, 
and sought to influence both parties in this manner (on this 
view, compare the remarks above, p. 229). A similar position 
is taken by Baur with regard to the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers and of Justin Martyr, and he explains the legend of 
che death of both Paul and Peter in Rome as the expression 
of the finally consummated reconciliation of the primitive 
Christian parties. The same process of development, of 
which (his was the practical side in the Roman Church, is 
seen on its ideal side in the Gospel of John ; while in the 
former case the object was the realisation of the idea of the 
Church, it was here the evolution of an ideal theology. As 
there Peter and i'aul were fratem;dly united as patrons of 
the Roman Church, so here in this Johannine theology faith 
nnd works dlsapjicir in love as their higher unity. The 
opposition through which Paulinism had been compelled to 
fight its way, is in John removed into the far distance. The 
particularism of Judaism, with all the contradictions it in- 
cluded, is lost in the general contradiction of the two prin- 
ciples of light and darkness, which Jorms the background of 
John's theology and also dominates the sj»h<:ro of ethics. This 
is a point of affinity between the Johannine Gospel and 
Gnosticism, that great movement of the second century, which 
both directly and indirectly greatly contributed to the forma- 
tion of catholic and ecclesiastical Christianity. Here fresh 
questions present themselves, the horizon is widened, but new 
<lang(;rs threaten. God and world, spirit and matter, origin, 
development, and consummation of the world, are the conce[>- 
tiorys here involved, and in their develo[)ment the antitheses 
of the religions take a share. The questions of .salvation 
and of the ethico- religious consciousness are generalised into 
questions of metaphysical speculation. But the Catholic 
Church, everywhere careful to preserve the proper mean, had 
to avoid this extreme equally with that of Jewish particularism. 
For it was here threatened by an equally serious peril from 
ideas by which the Christian consciousness would altogether 
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lose its historical character. The tendency of "Gnosticism 
is to regard Christianity not primarily as the principle of 
salvation but as the principle of the di^velopmcnt of the world 
generally ; it does not rest so much on a religious as on a 
philosophical basis, and conducts again to philosophy as the 
highest product of the heathen world : it is the extension and 
development of the Alexandrine religious philosophy which 
had sprung from the philosophy of Greece. But in so far 
as it clothes philosophical ideas less in the form of abstract 
conceptions than of myths and allegories, it is in this respect 
more akin to religion than to philosophy ; it is therefore 
neither pure philosophy nor pure religion, but both together, 
a combination of the two elements which Baur (perhaps not 
ver>* happily) calls •' Religionsphilosopkie." He further dis- 
tinguishes three main forms of Gnosis, in one of which 
Christianity is mixed with heathenism, in another with Juda- 
ism, and in the third is opposed to both. With Gnosticism 
Haur contmsts Montanisni as the opposite heresy. While i!> 
the former the idea supplants the historical reality, the latter 
Ls a reaction of the realism of the Jewish Christian hope of 
ihe future against its idti^ilistic evaporation and ecclesiastical 
secularisation. In an age in which the belief in the nearness, 
of the parousia failed, prophetic ecstasy grew rare or ceased, 
and when, with this enthusiasm of the early Churches, their 
iiscetic zeal and love of holiness grew faint, there sprang u|> 
in the Montanists a new form of ecstatic prophecy, a burning 
chiliastic belief and a rigorous penitential zeal. These move- 
ments of the second century, so different in character, and 
crossing each other in all directions, all led to the develop- 
ment and consolidation of the Church's doctrine and constitu- 
tion as the indispensiible breakwater against the billows of the 
lime. Not only had the practical religious side of Christian- 
ity to be maintained against the transcendental speculations 
of the Gnostics, but also the ver>- ground to be conquered 
against the chiliastic fanaticism of the Montanists. which cut 
otf all possibility of the historical development and progress of 
Christianity in the world. It was therefore by means of itii 
antagonism to the Gnostics and Montanists that the dehnite 
consciousness and growing solidity of the Catholic Church 
were developed out of the reconciliation of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians. In the struggle with the Gnostics was evolved 
the principle of ecclesiastical tradition as the final court of 
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appeal in all disputes, the appeal to the Apostolic writings 
having proved insuBicient, owing to the possibility of various 
and especially allegorical interpretations. That only on which 
the Apostolic Churches agrtrc can bt: received as true, for that 
must have been taught by the Apostles ; what is inconsistent 
with it is heresy, i.e. an arbitrary and new individual opinion. 
But who was to decide what was Apostolical tradition and 
the common faith of the Church ? The bishops alone could 
do this, it being assumed thai they were appointed by the 
Apostles as their successors. It is true this assumption did 
not correspond to the fact, since all indications go to prove 
that the Churches were originally autonomous and chose their 
own presidents, who were bishops and presbyters in one, 
while the function of teaching was not confined to this office. 
It was not until the struggle with the heretics showed the 
need of a stricter centralisation of the Churches, that there 
was instituted, at first in the individual Churches, the 
monarchical episcopate superior to the presbyters. This epis- 
co[)atc provided a fixed rallying point .igainst the sep;iratist 
tendencies of the heretics, and applied the Christian conception 
of a supernatural world to the practical needs of the present, 
thus initiating the further historical development of Christianity 
on the basis of a universal Church. But the same effort at unity 
which had first raised the bishop of the individual Church 
above the presbyters, went on to elevate the Bishop of Rome 
above the others who were originally his equals. 'I'hat 
the Roman bishop was Peter's successor in Rome, is an his- 
torical fiction, Peter never having been in Rome. The 
unhistorical legend about Peter took its rise at first merely 
in Rome's pmitical importance, and since the pajiacy itself 
depends on this legend, wc must seek for the origin of the 
papacy in the simple fact that the importance enjoyed by 
Rome, as the capital of the world, was transferred to the 
bishop of the Roman Church. The most striking ftsiture of 
the hierarchical system thus established is the simphcity of 
the forms on which it depends. The fundamental form is 
the relation oi the bishop to the Church of which he is the 
head. This form continues unchanged, however much the 
system may be developed, enlarged, or modified. The bishop 
of the smallest Church is ess<;ntially the same as the pope at 
the summit of the papacy. At ;dl stages of this hierarchical 
system the same fundamental fonn repeats itself, its greatest 
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peculiarity beii^ its capacity of indefinite extension. And this 

hierarxrhical system is at the same time essentially theocratic ; 
evcrj'thing rests on divine authority : the relation of the bishop 
to his community is a repetition of the relation of Christ to 
the Church. " The whole system is conditioned by a stage 
of religious development in which men require to see a 
visible representation of the relation in which Christ as the 
Lord of the Church stands to it." The form assumed by the 
Church in its episcopal constitution demanded also a corre* 
sponding fixed and systematic expression in dogmx The 
close connexion between the evolution of the constitutional 
form and of dtjgma as its expression, is made very manifest 
at the close of the first i>eriod of ecclesiastical development ; 
the (Ecumenical synod at Nicara saw the completes! repre- 
sentation of the episcopate and also the enunciation of the 
highest content of the Christi;tn consciousness in the dogma 
of the Homoousia. In this period the whole development of 
dogma is concentrated in the doctrine of Christ's person. 
This is the refiection and concrete expression of the current 
view of Christian salvation as a whole. The Christ of the 
Synoptists was still a human Messiah, miraculously bom. it 
is true, and anointed with the Spirit, and niiscd by his rtaur- 
rection and ascension to divine honours, but still essentially 
man. In Paul's view also Christ is man, not, however, an 
earthly and phenomenal man, but a heavenly and spiritual 
one. the eternal type of the spiritual sons of God, appearing 
in time in the flesh, the second Adam. This higher phase 
of Chrisiology in Paul was connected with his higher view of 
Christianity as the universal revelation of salvation for all 
the world. The Christ of the Apocalypse also has divine 
attributes predicated of him which seem to leave no essential 
difference between him and God, but they are only externally 
connected with the person of the Messiah, who is essentially 
the instrument for the execution of the divine judgment. 
The Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
smaller Pauline Kpistlcs, on the other hand, rises to a higher 
stage of development, and marks the transition to the Johan- 
nine Christology, in which the idea of the Logos, borrowed 
from the Alexandrine religious philosophy, and widely current 
in the philoMtphy of the time, is transferred to Christ, the 
doctrine of the Church corresponding to the Gnostic doctrine 
of the sons. As in philosophy, the Lc^os in the Fourth 



Gospel is the intermediate being connecting the transcendental 
God with the world. This being bt;comcs by the incHniation 
the person of Jesus, who is accordingly regarded by the 
Fourth Gospel as the sclf-rcvclatlon of a divine principle, the 
historical view of the Synoptlsts being thus left far behind. In 
the latter half of the second century the Johannine concep- 
tion of the Logos came to be the dominant one, superseding 
the earlier less definite ideas. This Imposed on the theo- 
logical thought of the Church the duty lo define the relation 
■of this divine Logos or Son lo God the Father. This was 
first done In the sense form of a gradual emanation, corre- 
sponding to the materialistic realism of Tertullian's con- 
ception of God : while in the abstract, transcendenial idea 
of God of the Alexandrians (Clement), almost all personal dis- 
tinction vanishes between the Father and the Son. This view 
lived on In the " Monarchians" of the third century, of whom 
Sabelllus particularly is ably interpreted by Baur. In the 
Chrlstology of Origen the two views, hitherto running parallel, 
the one empha-sislng the distinction between God and the 
Son, and the other tneir unity, balance each other in such a 
way that his Chrlstology became the turning point In the 
history of the dogma, and the point of separation of the two 
views, which were henceforward op]M>sed to each other as 
Arianlsm and Athanaslanism. At Nlca:a, with the victory 
of the Athanasian formula of Christ's equality with God 
{iornoousia}, the hierarchical aristocracy of the episcopate also 
triumphed over the democratic presbyters. When Christian- 
ity had, under Constantine, overcome the Roman world, Its 
consciousness of being the sole true and valid, or the " abso- 
lute," religion found expression in the dogmatic enunciation 
of the orthodox doctrine of the absolute equality of its founder 
with God. Thus the inner history of the consciousness 
of the Church, simultaneously with the external history of 
the relation of the Church to the world and State, came 
under Constantine to a climax which marked the close of 
an era. 

Here I must end this extract from Barn's C/ins/iaai/j' in 
lite First Three Centuries, space forbidding me to give more. 
But I hope that enough has been given to show the mag- 
nificently historical spirit of this work, and to prove that the 
traditional accusations of an " d. /r/(Tr/ construction of hl.stor)'." 
" twisting of facts," etc., are baseless conventional fables, by 







which smaller men try to protect themselves in view of the 
superiority of Baur. 

Since Baur's, no import;int work has appeared embracing 
the whole of Church history (of Hase's unfiiiibhed work wc 
have spoken above, p. 283). Much labour has. however, been 
devoted to the more accurate investigation of particular 
questions, both of the ancient Church, and especially of the 
period of the Refcjrmation, and valuable material for the 
illumination of the past has been accumulated in monograph* 
and biographies. An enumeration of these works does not, 
however, fall within the scope of this book. We can here 
mention only the most recent work on the history of dogma, 
as it represents, with pre-eminent ability as well as parti;iltty, 
a new school of historical theology ; it is Adolf Harnack'* 
Lekrbudi der Dogmeng£S(hichtt\ vol. i., die EntsUkung des 
kirchiiehen Dogmas ( 1 886). and vol. ii..part i.. die Eniwicketung 
des kirchi. Dogmas (1887). On the publication of the first 
volume, the work at once attracted general attention, and 
gained for its author the well-deserved reputation of an eminent 
historian. It is based on a thorough independent investigation 
of the authorities, and the vast mass of materifd is arranged 
with Hire skill and clearness ; the writer's style is lucid and 
vigorous, and he is always pleasing and suggestive, even 
when not convincing. But the book owes its special im- 
portance to its fundamental view of the histor>' of dogma, by 
which it gives typical expression to a pn;valent mode of 
thought and feeling of our time. Perhaps we can most 
simply describe its character by s;iying that to Baur's opti- 
mistic evolutionary theory of history it opposes a pessimistic 
view of Church histor)'. which makes this history to ct>nsist, 
not in a progressive teleological and rational development 
and ever richer unfolding of the Christian spirit, but in a 
progressiv<: obscuration of the truth, in the progress of 
disease in the Church, produced by the sudden irruption of 
Hellenic philosophy and other secularising influences. We 
can understand that such a view is acceptable to a rc-alistic 
"ind practical age which has long lost all touch with the 
ancient dogmas ; we cannot deny that it contains relative 
truth, and might, in fact, serve as a salutary complement 
CO Baur's optimism ; but is it adapted to form the supreme 
guiding princi])le <ii ecclesiastical histor)'. or can it justly 
claim to be the only scientific view, or the right to condemn 
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as unscientific scholasticism the tcleological theory of evo- 
lution, which, in the manifold play of individual causes, 
recognises the governance of a higher Reason ? These arc 
questions to be seriously asked. Moreover, this pessimistic 
verdict on Church history is by no means a new one ; it is 
found, in a certain sense, in the Magdeburg Centuriators, in 
a different form in the mystic Gottfried Arnold, and in yet 
another in the Rationalists. All these historians, however, 
in their condemnation of the development of the Church had 
a definite standard in what they assumed to be the original 
truth of Biblical Christianity. But if we ask wherein, ac- 
cording to Harnack, uncorrupted Christianity consists, we 
nowhere get a clear answer. He cannot regard it as con- 
sisting in the whole teaching of the New Testament, or he 
would not with such sur|)rising indifference hurry over the 
Pauline and Johannine theology. Are we therefore to gO' 
back to Jesus ? But Marnack Icjivcs us in complete un- 
certainly whether we are to take as the genuine, permanent 
constituents of Christianity all that is reported in the Gospels 
as the preaching of Jesus, including the declarations regarding 
the permaiurnt validity of the Jewish law. the limitation of 
the preaching of the gospel to Israel, Christ's visible return 
to csLiblish an eanhly kingdom, and simitar matters. But 
where a definite conception, based on historj', of the nature 
of Christianity is so wholly wanting, the question as to 
whether individual phenomena are truly Christian or a de- 
generation, corruption, and secularisation of true Christianity, 
can only be answered according to personal taste. In so far 
this method of writing Church history is at least as subjective 
as the Rationalistic method of the last century. Harnack's- 
keen-sighted realism is undoubtedly of great value, but it 
needs to be combined with the profound idealism of a Baur 
to form the true combination which can yield a completely 
satisfactory treatment of Church histor)-. 
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CHAPTKR 1. 

THE SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHV I\ THEIR RELATION TO 

THKOLOGY. 

At ihe opening of the present century the stale of religious 
Jifc in England was substantially the same as in Germany. 
On the one hand, a rational supcrnaturalism prcv.iilecl. which 
iiought to combine faitli in revealed religion with the empirical 
philosophy of Locke. This was attempted by showing the 
possibility on rational grounds of revelation, and by basing 
the fact of revelation on the external evidence supplied in the 
miracles and prophecies of the Bible. At the same lime it 
conceived the God of revelation under Oeistical forms, and 
repudiated all vivid religious feeling as mystical " enthusiasm." 
Utilitarian considerations, which formed the practical side of 
the empirical philosophy of the period, also played a ])ro- 
niinent part in orthodox belief; either on the ground of the 
tangible use of the doctrines of the Church in promoting 
social ortlcr. or with a view to the transcendental benefits 
implied in the divine reward of virtue. In contrast with this 
unemotional and rational faith of the upper classes, satis- 
faction for the religious needs of the lower classes was sought 
for in a quickening of the consciousness of sin and grace after 
the manner of Methodism. But in this " Evangelical party " 
quickened religious feeling and zealous philanthropic effort 
were so much cut off from any living relation to the thought 
of the age and to theological inquiry, that any inlluence from 
this quarter upon the theology of tlie Church was not more, 
in fact still less, possible than was the case with the older 
German Pietism. To bring new life and movement into 
theology, a complete revolution in the minds of men was 
needed. This followed in England from causes similar to 
those which had produced a like result in Gcrmiuiy ; and in 
part the revolution was due to the direct intluence of idealism 
as it had sprung from German Romanticism. 

^1 
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The ultimate and profoundest source of this mental revolu- 
tion, which, at the bi;ginning of the century, spre-ad through 
all cultured nations, must be sought in the nature of man. 
After the cold understiinding had in the eighteenth century 
exercised despotic sway, starving the emotions and fettering 
the phantasy, these wronged sides of our nature once more 
claimed their rights, and rebelled against the despotism of 
the understanding with an imperious violence which was as 
tyrannical and exclusive as that of the understanding had 
been. " A return to nature and natural emotions," was 
now everywhere the watchword, and Rousseau became the 
prophet of the new age. The crj' found its echo in the 
"storm and stress" spirits ol belles klires: Herder and Goethe 
were its heralds in Germany, Wordsworth and Shelley in 
English poetry. Emotion, entering into loving synifiathy 
wiiK Nature, could no longer behold in her the dead mechan- 
ism to which sensualistic philosophy had degraded her ; the 
machine, which had been robbed of its divinity, was once 
again tmnsfonned into the living garment of God. But 
Nature owed her reanimation to the soul of man, which had 
taken possession of her. It was therefore impossible that 
men should go no further than external Nature ; they turm^ 
their gaze upon their own nature, and sought in the depths 
of the feeling heart, in its unconscious sunnisings and un- 
utterable sigh.s, the [iresence of a divine spirit, the witness of 
our kinship to God. Thus from the Gospel of Nature of 
Rousseau sprang the philosophical idealism of Kant and of 
Fichte, and the religious pantheism of Herder and Novalis. 
In like manner, in the case of Wordsworth, the poetic love of 
Nature became a devoted self-surrender to the God whose 
rule we recognise within not less than around us. If the 
sMndpoint which was thus reached was still only the sub- 
jectivism of the eighteenth century, the events of -4jV/(jr>' were, 
at the same time, bringing about an important advance. 

Rousseau's Gospel of Nature had been marked by an 
anti-social and antl -historical tendency ; its aim had been the 
emancipation of the self-sufficient individual from the limitii- 
tions of an outlived order of society. At first It was every- 
where taken up in this sense. In Germany the " schcJne 
Seelen " greeted with enthusiasm the French Revolution, 
and in his Ro66er,s, Schiller depicted the Titanic endeavour 
of the individual in the fresh consciousness of its strength. 




to bn-ak up the old order of the world and to construct a 
new one to its own mind. In the siinie spirit the youthful 
Coleridge wrote poems breathing sympathy with revolutionary 
democracy, and, with Southey. planned a " grand scheme 
of Pantisocracy," a Utopian commonwealth «f liberty and 
equality, to be established in America. Out of this intoxica- 
tion of individualism the idealists of Europe were rudely 
awakened by the thunder of the cannon of Bonaparte. As 
the social system of Europe collapsed like a house of cards 
under the hand of the new Ca:-sar, it was made clear whither 
the principle of selfish individualism, which breaks up society 
into helpless atoms, inevitably conducts. When it appeared 
that the separate nations were to be broken up and converted 
into the one empire of the Cxsar. the national spirit every- 
where rose up against the foreign tyranny, patriotic feeling, 
which distinguishes in such a marked manner the nineteenth 
from the eighteenth century, was aroused from its slumbers. 
And as the nations became conscious of their own peculiar 
characteristics and rights, they once more called to remem- 
brance their own past history. With admiring love they 
recurred to the period of their youth and early manhood, 
and discovered, precisely in those epochs which Rationalism 
in its ingratitude and want of insight h.id despised, stores of 
national strength, virtue, and honour, forming a humiliating 
contrast to the weakness and disgrace of their own time. 
Thus the enthusiasts of individual freedom were transformed 
into the patriotic champions of national liberty in the anti- 
Napoleonic wars, and out of poetic Romanticism sprang the 
l\^en(U'und of young Germany, based upon an t;amest scinsc 
of duty and patriotic devotion. The Kantian imperative of the 
subjective reason was enlarged and deepened, in the jihilosophy 
of Hegel, into the consciousness of the dependence of the 
individual on the rationality of history ;« realised in the 
Stale. The true freedom, which is alone worthy of man, was 
now seen to consist, not in opposition to the commonwealth, 
but in unselfish devotion to it ; not in defiance of the State, 
but in subordination to it as loyal citizens, and in securing 
individual, by labouring for universal ends. Precisely the 
same transformation was effected in England. Whilst young 
men hailed enthusiastically the French Revolution, when tt 
seemed that "temple and tower were to fall to the ground " 
before its trumpet-blast of " natural rights," Burke raised his 
C.T. X 
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voice, as "one crying in the wilderness," against the delusion 
of the individualistic idea of freedom, and pointed out the 
unreasonableness of the endeavour to se(>anue the individu^tl 
from the nation, to which he owes his existence, or from society 
and its historical arrangements, to which really all human 
culture is due. What Burke's eloquence failed to effect, the 
course of history brought abouL under the pressure of a 
■' Continental System " and the wars of Napoleon. English 
national feeling was aroused, the poets of Nature and Free- 
dom became the heralds of patnolic love, of an admiring piety 
towards the history of the past, which Sir Walter Scott's 
genius restored to new life in the hearts of his contemporaries 
by [loetic idealisation. 

But in the history of Christian nations, the Church, with 
her institutions, customs, and doctrines, plays such an 
essential part, that their inner and outer life could not be at 
all understood without the consideration of this factor. It 
was natural, therefore, that the newly awakened interest in 
the history of the past generally should quicken also the 
appreciation of the history of the Church, and therewith of 
the positi%'»- and traditional elements in the faith and customs 
of the nations. In those things which had been an offence 
(o the critical understanding of the eighteenth century, there 
was now discovered, by the new historical sense, suggestive 
symbolism, fine human feeling, natural poetr\', and prophetic 
truth : in short, so much nourishment for the famishing soul 
and the thirsty fancy, that the sons began to revere deeply 
what the fathers had thrown ,xside as worthless superstition. 
Thus, from the same Romanticism which had begun with 
Rousseau's Gospel of Nature, sprang at last the revival of 
religious and ecclesiastical taste and feeling. Rousseau was 
followed by Chateaubriand .md the Italian Manxoni : by 
Sclileiermacher and Neander. and the Catholic convert 
Schlegcl, in Germany; and by Coleridge, and John Henry 
Newman and Pusey, in England. 

In order to last, and to inlluence the life of a nation from 
various sides, a new mode of feeling always requires a new 
mode of thought as its accompaniment, with new ideas and 
associations of ideas as its vehicle and support. In Germany 
this want was met in the ideali.stic philosophy foundctd by 
Kant, which in all its various developments had this in 
common, that it connected man with tKe higher world of 
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spirit, and set before him conscious devotion to it as the 
ouject of his own perfection. In England, however, no such 
philosophy as this existed. For the philosophy of Locke 
was, in reality, in its popular form, the formal expression of 
that barren view of things which binds man to the world of 
the senses as the sole reality, makes the individual complete 
in himself, and prescribes as his highest end the pursuit of his 
own advantage ; which was therefore precisely that view of 
things which the new and more profound [H>etry and religious 
and historical Romanticism indignantly repudiated. Under 
these circumstances it was very natural that the originators 
of this new mode of feeling in England should seek their 
weapons of defence and attack in German philosophy. We 
shall see as we proceed in what various ways this philosophy 
affected the most thoughtful minds in England. Yet it re- 
mained, after all, but a foreign growth on English soil. So 
true is it that a philosophy is able to exercise a determining 
influence upon the ecclesiastical and theological thought of 
a natinn only when it has penetrated it so profoundly as to 
determine the popular philosophy of the educated classes 
concerned. As regards the idealistic philosophy of Germany, 
no such reception of it was possible in England. On the 
other hand, the English philosophy of the past could no longer 
satisfy the requirements of the new poetic and religious 
feeling. The revived religious cnnsciousnctss accordingly 
failed to find the indispensable intellectual basis and regulative 
principles, without which it could not develop into definite 
theological teaching, or guide the development of the mind 
of the Churches in harmony with the general thought of the 
nation and the age. It seems to me that we have here the 
explanation of the remarkable fact that the Church life of 
England, until within the last decade, has remained almost 
completely untouched by the v;ist progress of the scientific 
thought of the educated classes, and tnat wherever the two 
come into contact, such a violent collision is the conse(}uence 
that popular feeling is shocked, and not a few despair of the 

f)ossibIlity of any mutual understanding. It is true that 
atierly this tension has been somewhat relaxed, and just now 
.signs arc not wanting of the rise of a new philosophical view 
of the world suited to the British genius, under the auspices 
of which a reconciliation of the Church and the world, of 
theology and science, may be hoped for. 
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I propose, in the first instance, to offer a review of the 
viirious philosophical schools in their relation to religion and 
theology. This review must commence with the idealism of 
Coleridge and Carlyle. which was so greatly influenced by- 
German philosophy. This idealism is met by the reaction of 
the empirical philosophy of Mill and the critical philosophy 
of Hamilton, connected with which is an agnosticism in vari- 
ous forms. There follows then an evolutionary philosophy, 
with more of systematic completeness, and In two forms: Jirst, 
realistic, with an agnostic basis, represented by Herbert 
Spencer; second, idealistic, represented by the Nco- Hege- 
lians, Caird and Green, with whom are connected, finally, the 
living representatives of speculative theism. 

Samuel Taylor CoLKRindF. was a true representative of 
Romanticism with all its bright and dark sides. He was a ' 
man of wide culture, of fine sensibility, of vivid imagination, «f 
ready intellect ; but as a thinker his efforts were sixismodic 
and fragmentary, lacking steadiness, consistency, ;md thorough- ' 
ness ; and he displayed a surprising want of moral strength. 
As a young man he was an enthusiastic worshipper of Nature 
and Freedom ; afterwards, when scjbered down under the in- 
fluence of personal and historical experiences, he sought in 
German philosophy consolation for the shipwreck of the ideals 
of his youth. He studied Lessing and Kant, Jacob! and . 
Schelling ; and by the aid of philosophical idealism he recon- | 
ciled himself to the faith of the Church, from which he h;»d 
been totally estranged. Yet the reconciliation was in such a . 
form that he no longer biised his faith upon supernatural au- ] 
thorily, but upon the ideal constitution of the human mind 
itself, regarding Christi.inity ;is the perfection of human rea- 
son. With Herder and Schleiennacher. Coleridge maintained 
that Christianity is not a theory or speculation, but a life and a 
living process, that the proof of it therefore must consist in the 
inner personal experience of that life While he thus related 
himself to the supernaturalism of the orthodox party of that 
time by going over to the side of the Evangelicals {the Pietists 
of England), on the other hand he departed from the latter 
in that he regarded Christianity not iis something absolutely 
supernatural in antithesis to the human, as the germs of it 
lie in the nature of man himself and are brougnt to their 
perfection by Christianity ; for which reason the truth of Chris- 




tianity can never contradict reason when properly understood. 
Coleridge cxiwunded these views in his Aids to Refiedion 
{1S25), not, it is true, in a systematic form, but in suggestive 
aphorisms and explanatory examples, which should serve to 
arouse independent reflection in the direction indicated. 

Coleridge attached the greatest importance to the distinc- 
tion, taken from Kant's Critique, between the " understand- 
ing," as " the faculty judging according to sense," and the 
" reason," as the faculty of " universal and necessary truths." 
He further distinguishes the speculative from the practical 
reason, the former as applied to formal or abstract truth, the 
latter as applied to actual or moral truth, as the fountain of 
ideas and the light of the conscience. While he is thus far 
apparently quite in agreement with Kant, Coleridge ascribes 
nevertheless to the practical reason a meaning which passes 
beyond the nioraJ s|)here : like Jacobi he describes it as the 
feeling or instinct of supersensible truths, or, with Schelling, 
as an intellectual intuition of spiritual objects. Whilst the 
understanding is confined to the world of the senses, and can 
accordingly pronounce only conditional judgments, the reason 
is the source of unconditional and necessary judgments, the 
intelligible spiritual nature of man, which is one with the 
Divine Spirit. From overlooking this distinction and from 
the illegitimate application of the understanding to supersen- 
sible objects, arises " unbelief or misbelief." " Wherever the 
forms of reasoning appropriate only to the naturai world are 
applied to spiritual realities, the more strictly logical the 
reasoning is in all its parts, the more irrational it is as a 
•whole." — Propositions such as these, to which the parallels 
may be found here and there in German Romanticism and 
RjTcculative philosophy, have a certain meaning ;ls a protest 
i^ainst a shallow and negative Rationalism, but they betray 
none the less a questionable inclination to suppn.;ss intelligent 
criticism in religious questions. Nor did Coleridge altogether 
escape this danger, although hi: had the good sense to acknow- 
ledge the logical understanding as a negative canon in re- 
ligious questions, since absolutely inconceivable propositions 
cannot be true. It is only the positive proof of the truths of 
religious faith which must not be derived from theoretical 
argumentation, but from the moral and spiritual nature of man. 
It is, as Coleridge well observes, the peculiarity of Chris- 
tianity th.it, unlike philosophy, it does not seek by workings 
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upon the intdlect to elevate the character, but its first step is to 
cleanse the Iteart and afterwards to restore the intellect like- 
wise to its natural clearness. If the effects were not propor- 
tionate to the Divine wisdom of the method, it w;is U^ciusc 
" the doctors of the Church forgot that the heart, the moral na- 
ture, \v.7s the beginning and the end." " This was the true and 
first apostasy, when in council and synod the Divine HumatiJ- 
ties of the Gospel gave way to speculative systems, and religion 
became a science <»f shadows under the name of theology, or 
at best a bare skeleton of truth, without life or interest, alike 
inaccessible and unintelligible to the majority of Christians." 

Coleridge illustrated his view of Christianity in its applica- 
tion to selected doctrines — original sin, redemption, baptism, 
inspiration. In doing this he everywhere seeks so far to 
rationalise the dogma as to surrender its scholastic husk while 
preserving its religious and moral kernel. The aBinity of his 
theology with Schleiermacher's. especially as represented by 
the conservative wing of Schleiermacher's school, strikes the 
.student at once. The dogma of " original sin" is made to 
mean that sin as spiritual evil is a condition of the will, which 
is the ground and cause of all sins, that it was not inherited 
from without, but is the act of the will itself, and so " self- 
originated." This is certainly much more a Kantian than 
Biblical or ecclesiastical doctrine. I n complete agreement with 
Kant, Coleridge says " that in respect of original sin. every 
man is the adequate representative of all men," and tliat the 
first man in time, the Adam of Genesis, is only the type of 
the race. Hence all statements as to the perfection of man 
in Paradise must be cast aside as phantastic and valueless. 
With regard to the doctrine of redemption, according to 
Coleridge, the cause of redemption is not so much the death 
of Christ as the incarnation of the Creative Word in the per- 
son of Christ This manifestation of the Divine in the human 
life, labours, and deatlt of the Saviour produces, as its efTcct, 
our transformation from fleshly to spiritual men. and, as further 
consequences, our progressive sanctification by the Word and 
the Spirit But the various forms of expression which are 
used by the apostles to set forth the actual consequences of 
the act of redemption show by their diversity that they ought 
to be taken as metaphors only, borrowed in part from Jewish 
theology and in part from the opinions prevalent amongst 
the readers and opponents of the apostles. 
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Specially interesting and instructive is Coleridge's essay, 
entitled, Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, published after 
his death (1840), in which he assails the dogmatic theory of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures with very rational arguments, 
while adhering tenaciously to his conviction of their incom- 
parable religious and moral value. He shows admirably that 
the Biblical writers themselves lay no claim to the verbal in- 
spiration of their writings, and that this doctrine, really bor- 
rowed from the Jewish Rabbis, must therefore be regarded 
as an unscriptural superstition. He goes further, and asks, 
■' How can infallible truth be infallibly conveyed in defective 
and fallible expressions." such as all human words and sen- 
tences must be ? Moreover, we should gain nothing by such 
an unnatural supposition, but on the contrar)' be simply lasers. 
For if all the heart-awakening utterances of human hearts, 
such as we find in the Bible, were nothing more than "a 
Divina Comniedia of a superhuman ventriloquist " ; if the 
sweet Psalmist of Israel were himself as mere an instrument 
of the inspiring Spirit as his harp, an automaton poet, all sym- 
pathy and all example would be gone, and we could listen to 
his words only in fear and perplexity. The Bible is undeni- 
ably " the appointed conservatory, an indispensable criterion, 
and a continual source and support of true belief; but we 
must not confound this with the statements — that the Bible is 
the sole source, and tliat it not only contains but constitutes 
the Christian religion, that it is in short a creed consisting 
wholly of articles of faith ; and thai consequently we need no 
rule, help, or guide, spiritual or historical, to teach us what 
parts are and what are not articles of faith." As the Church 
herself has admitted it as a canon — that each part of Scrip- 
ture must be interpreted by the spirit of the whole, it has 
thereby practically granted "that it is the spirit of the Bible, 
and not the detached words and sentences, that is infallible 
and absolute." We see that it is the view of the Bible — at 
once free and reverent — of Lessing, Herder, and Schlcier- 
tnacher, which Coleridge commends to his countrymen. Wc 
shall find in the next chapter, in the case of the representa- 
tives of the Broad Church party, that though this view has met 
with opposition in the English Church, it has gradually made 
its way there to a considerable extent 

l"iioMAS Carlvle spent his early youth in the midst of the 
simplest conditions of country life, as the eldest son of a 
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Scotch mason, in a family in which a plain and serious Puri- 
tanical piety held sway. These impressions of his childhood 
engraved themselves so deeply on his heart that they con- 
tinued powerfully to influence him after he had jjivcn up the 
dogmas of the Church. From the bright inquisitive intellect 
of the youth, who sought for truth at any price, the defects of 
the traditional arguments in support of orthodox dogmas 
could not long remain concealed, and an eager study of the 
works of Gibbon and Hume, to which he devoted himself 
during his university course in Edinburgh, added all that was 
needed to make him a decided sceptic. But he could not 
rest satisfied in mere negation. He was profoundly unhappy 
when, under the influence of Hume's philosophy, the God of 
the orthodox faith could no longer be believed in, or had be- 
come the unconcerned absentee spectator of a mechanically 
rotating universe, and when the idea of duty had also seemed to 
change from a Divine messenger and guide to a false earthly 
phantasm, made up of desire and fear. But his profound love 
of truth and sense of duty formed the rock on which the 
waves of doubt broke. Whilst his intellect, beclouded with 
sceptical and pessimistic horrors, pictured to him the world as 
the sport of chance and the work of the devil, his moral con- 
sciousness attained to the certainty of the indestructible 
freedom of the soul as the lord of the world. With this the 
" Everlasting Yea " obtained the conquest over the "Ever- 
lasting No." It was the repetition in an individual of the 
same process as had been passed through in German philo- 
sophy a generation earlier; when the world of orthodox be- 
lief, destroyed by the criticism of the understanding, was 
reconstructed from the subjective resources of man as a moral 
and rational being; when the moral self- consciousness ex- 
panded into the ideal world of the great German thinkers and 
poets. 

And it was not in Carlyle's case merely a similar process 
of development, but it took place in direct dejwndence on 
German thought. In the critical period of his life he occu- 
pied himself closely with the writings of Goethe and Schiller, 
Jean Paul and Novalis; translations from tlieir works were 
his earliest literary efforts. To Goethe especially he felt 
himself under great obligations. From the many fine things 
which he has written upon Goethe, the following passage, as 
especially characteristic of Carlyle himself, may be quoted 
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here : " He who would Ic.irn to reconcile reverence with 
elearness ; to deny and defy what is false, yet believe and 
worship what is true ; amid raging factions, bent on what is 
either altogether empty or has substance in it only for a day, 
which slcrmfully convulse and tear hither and thither a dis- 
tracted expirin^j system of society, to adjust himself aright ; 
and working for the world and in the world, keep himself 
unspotted from the world — ^let him look here. 'Ihis man 
(Goethe), we may say, became morally great, by being in his 
own age, what in some other ages many might have been, a 
genuine man." ' 

"To reconcile reverence with clearness, to deny and defy 
what is false, and yet to believe and worship what is true " 
— this is in fact an admirable summary of Carlyle's own 
character and labours. A believer, in the sense of orthodox 
theology, he never became, but idways expressed most un- 
reservedly his poor opinion of it, at times indeed with a vehe- 
mence which might surprise one in the case of an historian 
who showed on other occasions such loving sympathy with 
antiquity, did we not remember that the orthodox system 
■does not yet belong to ancient history, but is still a power in 
the world, often making itself felt as a retarding fetter to minds 
that are striving after truth and clearness for themselves and 
others. It is not any want of religion, not frivolous scepti- 
cism, but rather a good piece of old Scotch Puritanism, 
combined with modem ethical idealism, which makes him 
ruthlessly indignant at every form of religious cant, at all 
ccclesiasticism that has become external form and convention. 
Yet what is almost more repulsive and hateful to him than 
the latter are the empty and windy negations of frivolous 
scepticism, atheism, and materialism. In one of his masterly 
■characterisations of the present age* (to be compared with 
Fichte's discourses on the Gntitdziige fits gegcnwdrtigcn Zeit- 
alters) he .says : ** The fever of scepticism must needs bum 
itself out, and burn out thereby the impurities that caused it; 
then again will there be clearness, health. The principle of 
life which now struggles painfully in the outer, thin and barren 
domain of tlic Conscious or Mechanical, may then withdraw 
into its inner sanctuaries, its abysses of mystery and miracle : 

* Mis(cUanus, vol. iv. p. 49 (Popular Edition, 1871). 
' Ibid., vol. iv, [). 35. 
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withdraw deeper than ever into that domain of the Uncon- 
scious, by nature infinite and inexhaustible ; and creatively 
work there. From that mystic region, and from that alone, 
all wonders, all poesies, and religions and social systems have 
proceeded ; the like wonders, and greater and higher, lie 
slumbering^ there ; and, brooded on by the spirit of the waters, 
will evolve themselves, and rise like exhalations from the 
deep." 

In his essay on Diderot,' Carlyle shows that his mechanical 
materialism was the natural outcome of his barren logical in- 
tellect, but that two consequences of some value have followed 
from it : First, that all speculations of the sort we call Natural 
Theology are unproductive, since of final causes nothing 
can be proved, they being known only by the higher light of 
intuition ; secondly, that the hypothesis of the universe being 
a machine, and of " an Architect who constructed it, sitting as 
it were apart, and guiding it, and seeing it go, may turn out 
an inanity and nonentity"; that "that ' faint possible Theism,' 
which now forms our common English creed," which seeks a 
God here and there, and not there where alone He is to be 
found — inwardly, in our own soul, — that this Theism cannot 
be too soon swept out of the world. To the individual who 
with hysterical violence theoretically asserts a God who is a 
mere distant simulacrum, Carlyle exclaims, " Fool ! God is not 
only there, but here, or nowhere, in that life-breath of thine, 
in that act and thought of thine, — and thou wert wise to look 
to it."* " Whosoever, in one way or another, recognises not 
that ' Divine Idea of the World, which lies at the bottom of 
appearances,' can rightly interpret no appearance ; and what- 
soever spiritual thing he does, must do it partially, do it 
falsely."' With the theoretical perversities of the mere logical 
understanding, which makes of the universe a dead mechanism, 
go hand in hand the moral and spiritual perversities of selfish 
utilitarianism. This blind pursuit of pleasure, which will have 
God's infinite Universe altogether to itself, and therefore 
necessarily remains for ever deceived and dissatisfied, is the 
root of all evil. For this reason sorrow is so good and needful 
to man, that it teaches him that happiness is not his highest 
end and good, but rather, as Goethe maintains, life really be- 
gins with self-renunciation. " Love not pleasure, but love God! 

' Miscellanies, vol. v. p. 49 iq. ^ Ibid., p. si' * Ibid., p. 5a. 
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This is the ' Everlasting Yea," wherein all contnidiclion is 
solved : wherein whoso walks and works, it is well with him." * 

This is in brief the H'cUattschaiiitn^ of Carlyle, an etiiical 
idealism after the manner of Fichie, Herder, and Goethe. It 
is undoubtedly not "Theism" as commonly understood, but 
it is as little an abstract and systematic " Pamheism." Carlyle 
hated all such formula;, and the endless controversies about 
them. With him the essential thing was to feel God in 
one's own soul as a living reality, to behold reverently his. 
rule in the world of nature and history, and from this feeling 
and vision to labour for the good and true in unselfish devo- 
tion. For himself he did not require a more definite formu- 
lation of his philosophic view of things, and declined it as an 
impediment But he was too good an historian not to know 
that the clothing of tangible symbols is necessary to make 
ideal truth the faith of an historical community. The forms €»f 
ecclesiastical creeds and life are. like institutions of the State, 
the " clothes " of the idea ; without such clothes and historical 
vestures. Carlyle expressly maintains, sticiety has never existed, 
and never can exist.- But, he forcibly remarks, that it is with 
these spiritual as with our bodily clothes — we always need them, 
but cannot always have the same. Time, which adds muck 
to the sacredness of symbols, at length desecrates them again. 
Symbols also wax old. as everything in the world has its rise, 
its culmination, and its decline. As in the (last new prophets 
have always arisen at the right moment, who as God-inspired 
poets created new symbols, so will it be in the future also. 
" Meanwhile, we account him Legislator and wise who can 
so much as tell when a symbol has grown old, and gently 
remove it."* 

Carlyle has nowhere expounded connectedly his view of the 
nsiture and development of religion {and we must rcmenibrr 
that he was really not a philosopher, but ai» historian), but his 
ideas thereon may be gathered from various passagtrs of his 
writings, forming an inwardly connected whole. Religion — 
we may thus summarise his opinion — is to be found in every 
man as part of his spiritual constitution, as a God -given faculty, 
enabling him to apprehend intuitively tlie Divine in the world 
and in human life, and to worship it in reverent obedience. 
But the constitutional endowment becomes an actual living 

' Sartor Jieuxrlm, p. 133. ' Ibid., p. 149. ' Uid., p. 155. 



power in historical society only ; and thtre only by the instru- 
menialiiy of those leading minds which as seers and prophets 
apprehend in cltar thought, and reveal in intelligible sjjecch 
what slumbers unconsciously in the souls of all. Thetr word 
brings to consciousness the truth which was previously unpcr- 
ceived, although longed for and dimly surmised, which lay in 
the depths of the soul, and which is then incoqioraied in the 
symbols of religious societies. These symbols are the indis- 
pensable means of presenting to men's minds in an intelligible 
and realisable form the Divine and Eternal, which is itself a 
nameless and unutterable mystery. For this reason ihey are 
the sacred bond binding souls together, tokens, signs, stand- 
ards, and garments of the Eternal and Divine, acknowledged 
by multitudes in common. Yet they arc not themselves the 
Eternal and Divine, and. as having arisen in time, they have 
only limited duration. \Va.\ing old with the progress of time, 
they lose the intelligible meaning which they had at the begin- 
ning, and then become empty masks, delusive simulacra, and 
hindrances of the truth and religion. It is then time to re- 
move them cautiously, and to supply their place with new 
symbols from the perennial source of truth — the depths of the 
unconscious, intuitive spirit. But the time of transition, when 
(he old is no more understood and received, and the new has 
not yet b(;en generally recognised and acknowledged, is a 
(ime of difficulty and trouble. Doubt and denial then prevail ; 
the cold understanding thrusts its barren Jogic into the place 
of creative genius ; science, history, the universe are made 
mechanical ; and only a few profounder minds perceive be- 
neath the surface of chaos the signs of a new world of order, 
in which reverence shall be combined with clearness. Such 
a prophet of a nobler future Carlyle saw in Goethe, in the 
midst of this desert age of the barren understanding. And 
we may add that Carlyle was himself such a seer, who beheld 
prophetically, in the light of eternal ideas, not the past only, 
but also the future courses and destinations of human history, 
and illuminated them with his inspiration. 

It is well known and intelligible enough that Carlyle stood 
very much alone with such views amongst his fellow-country- 
men, — the Conservatives regarding him as a dangerous Radical, 
and the Liberals as a reactionary. It is, therefore, the more 
noteworthy that in the middle of the century a few more men 
are found, who, like Carlyle, and to some extent influenced 
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by him, sought to combine the severest criticism of the tradi- 
lioiial belief of the Churches with genuine and profound piety 
and moral earnestness.' Chief amongst these was Francis 
William Newman, younger brother of John Henry Newman, 
who will come under our notice in the next chapter, to whom 
he was in no degree inferior in point of delicacy and religious 
feeling, and far superior in depth and clearness of thought 
and in moral courage, although English society has per- 
sistently placed the daring heretic, whose free thought was 
inconvenient, below the socially distinguished and dignified 
ecclesiastic with his polished style. In the book, P/tases of 
faith {\Z$o), Francis Newman, following his own religious 
development, — really a t)'pical case for our age, — describes 
the process by which a truth-loving mind is compelled by the 
logic of facts to resign one position after another in the 
authoritative creeds. It is not <i priori presuppositions, not 
considerations of the undevout understanding, not speculative 
theories, that shake the foundations of his inherited belief; it 
is simply the application of the intellect to the examination of 
the received authorities, resulting in the conviction of their 
insuBiciency, and human and historiail conditionality, and 
accordingly of their want of divine authority, and of their 
unfitness to serve as the firm ultimate bases of belief. Thus, in 
the first instance, the orthodox creed is e.vamined by the test 
to which it itself appeals — the Scriptures, and is found not to 
accord with them, and to be therefore unsatisfactory. The 
examination is then carried further ; the Bible itself is sub- 
mitted to it ; the parallel narratives are compared {e.g. in the 
Gospels and the historical books of the Old Testament), 
and are found not to agree ; then one doctrine is compared 
with another (e.g., predestination and eternal torments with 
the goodness and mercy of God), and here, again, irreconcil- 
able contradictions are presented ; finally, notions of the Bible 
are compared with undoubted facts of science {e.g. of astro- 
nomy, geology, human history), and once again the fallibility 
of Scripture has to be acknowledged. If, with the Unitarians 
of that generation, the attempt was made to fall back from tlie 
teaching of the Bible as a whole upon the teaching of Jesus, 
as the nnal and sure authority, it could not be made out his- 



■ Ooe of these was William R^thbouc Greg, tli« auilior of The Crttd tf 
Oiriuenicm, 1851. 
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torically, from the traditions, what the teaching of Jesus cer- 
tainly was ; all such attempts show ever afresh that it is a 
self-destructive contradiction to seek to base an authoritative 
system upon free critical inquirj'. When the great primary 
questions of religion are proposed, there are only two solutions 
possible : either we follow the inward law of the reason and 
conscience and disregard the external law of authority, or z-ice 
versti. The middle course of orthodox Protestantism, which 
requires on the one hand the submission of the proud reason 
to the infallible authority of the " Word of God." and on the 
other hand appeals from the authority of the Church to the 
right of the individual "conscience" (which must mean the 
reason), is illogical and contradictor)' ; and the sense of this 
sends many to Rome. 

This position of Newman's is undoubtedly logically impreg- 
nable, but in his statement of it he has overlooked an essential 
point. The education of reason and conscience, by which the 
individual is fitted to form true judgments, is the result of 
(he historical development of humanity, and cannot therefore 
be separated therefrom, but must always seek from thence 
instruction and guidance. From this point of view the anti- 
thesis of inward and outward authority becomes less absolute 
than Newman makes it, being the constant interaction of his- 
torical universality and individual spontaneity. — The closing 
remarks of Newman's are excellent : Religion was created by 
the inward instinct of the soul, its longing for the s>*mpathy 
of God with it and for fellowship with him. But it had after- 
wards to be purified and chastened by the sceptical under- 
standing ; the co-operation of these two powers is essential for 
its perfection. While religious persons dread critical and 
searching thought, and critics despise instinctive religion, each 
side of man remains imperfect and curtailed. Surely the age is 
ripe for a religion which shall combine the tenderness, humility, 
and disinterestedness that are the glorj' of the purest Chris- 
tianity, with that activity of intellect, untiring pursuit of truth, 
and strict adherence to impartial principle which the schools 
of modern science embody. 

Newman has sketched an ideal picture of a Christianity thus 
chastened and combined with the knowledge of the present 
da)', in the two short but valuable essays, T/ie Soul, its Sorrows 
and iis Aspiralmu : an Essay towards Ihe Natural History of 
tfu Soul as the true Basis of Theology {\%^^, 3rd cd., 1852). 



and Theism. DoclrtHal and Praetkat {\%%V). A profound and 
jjcnuine piety brcathtrs throiigh both of these books, combined 
with clear and sound thought, which places in a bright light 
the fundamental religious problems, and seeks their soluti<m 
in the depths of personal consciousness, and also in the wider 
region of the consciousness of humanity as reflected in history. 
As confessions of a devout thinker (akin to St. Augustine's 
Confessions), they form a true book of devotion for thoughtful 
religious readers. The comparison with SchleJermachcr's 
Redcn is also obvious; but it cannot be denied that Newman's 
idea of the nature of religion has this superiority over that of 
the Reden, that it is based upon a truer psychology, and the 
mysticism involved in it is less ^esthetical than ethical, and 
consequently the conception of God in Newman's essays is 
more Christian than Spinozistic. 

The empirical philosophy of the i8th century was handed 
on ;md attained to new significance in the two Mills, fatiier 
and son. Following Hume and Hartley, James Mill, in his 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human iI//W( 1829), had 
traced all our intellectual and moral judgments to the associa- 
tion of ideas, which In consequence of frequent occurrence 
together become constantly connected. This doctrine of the 
association of ideas forms also the basis of the philosophy of 
John Sti;art Mill, though it does not there retain the logical 
thoroughness which it has in the father's system. In re-edit- 
ing his father's book, the son added notes in explanation and 
correction which amount to an abandonment of the funda- 
mental principle of this philosophy. Bui as he sought 
nevertheless tenaciously to cling to it, remarkable inconsis- 
tencies and uncertainties found their way into his doctrine, 
both on its theoretical and its practical side. 

According to j. S. Mill we have knowledge of our sensa- 
tions and ideas only, but neither of an object external to us 
nor of a subject as the basis of those feelings. Things are 
only the permanent possibilities of sensation, and mind is only 
a series of feelings with a background of the possibility of 
feeling. Having had his attention called by Hamilton to the 
fact that an association of ideas is possible only by a comparison 
of similar sensations, that comparison involves remembrance, 
and remembrance Is possible only by virtue of the identity of 
the ego as existing throughout the series of different feelings, 
Mill extended his definition of mind by the addition, that it 
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is "a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past and 
future." That this is a paradox, an inexplicable puzzle, he 
himself admitted, without on that account, however, amending 
the erroneous idea of the mind with which he had set out. and 
to which alone the puzzle is to be ascribctl. He likewise 
admitted that the phenomenon of memory is a puzzle which his 
psychology is unable to solve, as no explanation of it can be 
assigned which does not involve belief in the identity of the 
ego, which is the thing to be accounted for. Under the pres- 
sure of this difficult)* he wavers between such indefinite 
descriptions as an inexplicable "link ofsensations" or "thread of 
consciousness " and the supposition of a real permanent element 
which is different from everj'thing else, and can only be spoken 
of as the ego. But he is far from making any actua! use of 
this as an original active principle. — Nor do our sensations 
reveal any more the reality of external objects than of the ego. 
Things, bodies, are simply groups of sensations, which arise 
according to the law of causality, which, however, is the law 
of subjective association. The theory gives no explanation of 
the source whence these groups come, or of how they can 
affect each other, of how it comes about that we associate with 
the perception of certain moving bodies the idea of persons 
external to ourselves. — Cause is the name simply of the regu- 
lar recurring connexion in experience of certain sensations ; 
when we speak of the " law of causalitj'," we mean only the 
uniformity, observed in experience, of a series of occurrences 
— an abstraction which, according to Mill himself, is not 
reached until an advanced stage of observation has been 
attained, whilst really thought is subject to the category of 
causality from the beginning. Of course, with this explana- 
tion of causality from the association of ideas, the element of 
necessity is put out of court, and Mill accordingly regards it as 
by no means inconceivable, that in other worlds than this the 
Connexion between cause and cfi'ect may not exist Mathema- 
tical truths, in like manner, possess nothing beyond the prob- 
ability of inferences from uniform experience, and by no means 
unconditional certainty. The contrarj' opinion would lead to 
the metaphysics of innate principles, with which the doors 
would be opened to the unscientific method of intuition and all 
kinds of mysticism. Inorder, therefore, to protect science, em- 
piricism iscarricd through to its extreme sceptical consequences, 
by which the ground is cut from under the feet of all science I 
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The final outcome of the philosophy of Mill is no better 
on its ethical side. From the school of his father and of 
lientham, he adopts the principle that happiness is the one 
desirable object, though it is not merely one's own happincsis, 
but that also of others, yet the latter only for the sake of the 
former. No other reason can be assigned why the general 
happiness is desirable, except that each person desires his 
own happiness. In his autobiography.' Mill speaks, how- 
ever, of an importiint crisis in his life, when he learnt that 
" the end of happiness was only to be attained by not making 
it the direct end. Those only arc happy {I thought) who 
have their minds fixed on some object other than their own 
happiness ; on the happiness of others, on the improvement 
of mankind, even on some art or pursuit, followed not as a 
means, but as itself an ideal end. Aiming thus at something 
else, they find happiness by the way. Once make the 
enjoyments of life a principal object, and they are immedi- 
ately fell to be insufficient" Beyond doubt, noble utterances, 
to which an almost verK'd parallel is to be found in the 
idealist Carlyle*; but Mill has not shown how we are to 
harmonise with them the fundamental principle of his ethical 
philosophy, according to which the idea of happiness, and in 
the last instance one's own happiness, is the highest motive 
of action. Here also, as in the theoretical section of his 
philosophy, he has failed to carry through his psychological 
analysis to the final decisive point ; he has not made it clear 
to himself that the question why we feel ourselves under 
moral obligation at all, is quite distinct from the question 
as to the content, the what, of right moral conduct. It is 
undoubtedly true that in relation to the latter question the con- 
sequences of an action to society and to the individual must 
be taken into consideration as an essential criterion. Hut if 
this criterion of the specific action is confounded with the 
motive of the mor;d will, if the desire for happiness is made 
the chief motive, and put in the place of the sense of duty, 
the actual facts of the true moral consciousness arc rendered 
as inexplicable as theoretical knowledge is when the associa- 
tion of ideas, which is only a means of logical thought, is put 
in its place. The utilitarian principle of tne empirical philo- 
so]3hy has its proper place as an heuristic principle in 
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practical sociology, when the existence of the sense of duty 
is assumed as a matter of course ; but when it claims to be 
an explanation of the moral consciousness generally, and 
when the sense of duty is accordingly derived from calcula- 
tions of utility, the true science of ethics is not served, but 
rendered impossible.' 

It is intelligible that with such premises the religious views of 
Mill could not rise far above sceptical negations. His father, 
who had lost all belief in a good God in consequence of his 
education in the creed of Scotch Presbyterianism and of his 
reflections on the evils of the world, brought up his son 
without any religious belief. As compared with the purely 
negative position of his early days, it marks, therefore, a 
certain advance when, in his essay on The UtUUy of Religion 
(written between 1850 and 1858), he allows that in early 
times religious belief in the Divine sanctions of moral laws 
was an excellent means of introducing and establishing them, 
and that even now religion, like poetry, answers to a craving 
in men for higher and nobler ideas than actual life supplies. 
But it is doubtful whether "the idealism of our earthly life, 
the cultivation of a high conception of what it may be made, 
is not capable of supplying a poetry, and, in the best sense 
of the word, a religion, equally fitted to exalt the feelings and 
still better calculated to ennoble the conduct, than any belief 
respecting the unseen powers." " The essence of religion is 
the strong and earnest direction of the emotions and desires 
towards an ideal object, recognised as of the highest excel- 
lence, and as rightfully paramount over all selfish objects of 
desire. This condition is fulfilled by the Religiorl of Human- 
ity in as eminent a degree, and in as high a sense, as by the 
supernatural religions even in their best manifestations, and 
far more so than in any of the others," which, by their 
threats and promises, strengthen the selfish element of our 
nature instead of weakening it. Besides, these religions 
suffer under so many contradictions and irrationalities that the 
simple and innocent faith which their acceptance involves can 
co-exist only with a torpid and inactive state of the speculative 
faculties, whilst persons of exercised intellect are able to 



' The folly of such a mode of procedure in ethical science, Carlyie has 
admirably satirised by setting the problem, " Given a world of knaves, to 
produce an honesty from their united action ? " (Misc., iv. p. 36,) 
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believe only by the sophistication and perversion cither of the 
understanding or of the conscience. Finally, tJie Religion of 
llumanity leaves open an ample domain in the region of the 
imagination, which may be planted with possibilities and 
hypotheses, of which neither the falsehood nor the truth can 
he ascertained. 

In the later essay on Theism, written between iS6S and 
1870 (which had not received the final revisions which it was 
his habit to make), likewise published after the authors 
death, Mill appears to have advanced beyond this purely 
critical standpoint. The inquiry is not now merely with 
regard to the utility of religion, but as to the truth of religious 
ideas, and the result of it leads to the acceptance of the pre- 
ponderaiing probability of certain suppositions, although un- 
doubtedly they arc still far enough removed from orthodox 
belief From the adaptations in nature. Mill now considers, 
there is evidence which points, not to the creation of the 
universe, but of the present order of it by an Intelligent 
Mind ; though the imperfections in nature necessitate the sup- 
position that its Author has but limited power over it ; and that 
he has some regard to the happiness of his creatures prob- 
ably, though we are not justified in supposing this is his sole 
or chief motive of action. It is also possible that a Being 
thus limited in power may interfere occasionally in the im- 
perfect machinery of the universe, though in none of the 
cases in which such interposition is believed to have occurred 
is the evidence such as could possibly |)rovc it. In the same 
way the possibility of life after death must be admitted, 
though it cannot be converted into a certainty. " To me it 
seems that human life, small and confined as it is. and as, 
considered merely in the present, it is likely to remain, even 
when the progress of material and moral improvement may 
have freed it from the greater part of its present calamities, 
stands greatly in need of any wider range and greater height 
of aspiration, for itself and its destination, which the exercise 
of imagination can yield to it without running counter to the 
evidence of fact." . . . "The indulgence of hope with 
regard to the government of the universe, and the destiny of 
man after death, is legitimate, and philosophically defensible. 
The beneficial effect of such hope is far from trilling. It 
makes life and human nature a far greater thing to the feel- 
ings, and gives greater strength as well as solemnity to all 
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the sentiments which are awakened in us by our fellow- 
creatures and mankind at large." Religious belief in the 
reality of the divine ideal, notwithstanding all the perver- 
sions and corruptions of it, has proved its force through past 
ages, 3 force beyond what a merely ideal conception could 
exert And this belief can only increase in value when the 
critical thinker resigns the idea of an omnipotent ruler of the 
world, as then the evils of the world no longer cast a shadow 
upon his moral perfection. The Divine ideal is still more 
valuable as it is to be beheld incorporated in the human 

f)ersonality of Jesus. However much of the accretions of 
egend and speculation may be taken away from us by rational 
criticism, Christ will remain a unique figure ; on his words and 
deeds "there is a stamp of personal originality, combined 
with profundity and insight, which must place the Prophet 
of Nazareth in the very first rank of the men of sublime 
genius of whom our species can boast. A better translation 
of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete cannot 
be found, than to endeavour so to live that Christ would 
approve our life." In the continual battle between the 
powers of good and of evil, it is to the good man an eleva- 
ting feeling to know that he is helping God by a co-operation 
of which God, not being omnipotent, really stands in need, 
and by which a somewhat nearer approach may be made to 
the fulfilment of his purposes. 

The religious idealism which speaks through these words 
of Mill's is the more gratifying that it could not be looked 
for from the principles of his philosophy. After individual 
happiness had been made in morals the main principle, it 
is surprising to find unselfish devotion to the requirements of 
goodness or the purposes of God constituted the ideal in 
religion. These are, surely, two standpoints far removed 
from each other, the reconciliation of which Mill has not 
supplied. And after he had in logic referred causality to 
the association of subjective ideas, and the objectivity of 
knowledge had been denied, we are taken by surprise when 
finally an intelligent Designer and Ruler of the world is 
inferred by means of the law of causation. Evidently Mill's 
personal feeling and thinking were better than his philosophical 
prejudices strictly allowed. 

The principal representative of the intuitive philosophy,, 
which, Mill supposed, was inclined to consider cherished 
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dogmas as intutiive truths, and intuition as the voice of 
God and Nature, having a higher authority than the voice of 
reason, was the Scotch philosopher. Sir William Hamilton. 
Against his system Mill wrote his book, lixamination 0/ Sir 
IVil/iam Hamiliotts Philosophy, which he subjected to a 
searching criticism from his own empirical standpoint But 
he seems to have ignored the fact that the " intuitive," or 
critico-speculalive philosophy has other and more important 
representatives than Hamilton ; and his knowledge of the 
history of philosophy, particularly of German philosophy, was 
defective.' 

Hamilton was indebted to both Reid and Kant : he endea- 
voured to combine the realism of the former with the sub- 
jective criticism of the latter, but without any great success. 
He himself published an edition of the works of Reid with 
notes, and after his death his pupils. Mansel and Veitch, 
edited his Lectures oh Logic and Metaphysics (i860. 4 vols.). 
But he had previously plainly indicated his philosophical 
position in his Review of (he Philosophy of Cousin, which 
appeared first in the Edinburgh Revieiv (1829), and finally 
in the volume of Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, 
in 1S52. There are, he considers, four views with regard to 
the Unconditioned : according to Cousin it is cognis-ible and 
conceivable by means of reflection ; according to Schetling. 
though it is not comprehensible by refiection, it is knowable 
by intellectual intuition ; according to Kant, though not 
theoretically knowable. it is knowable as a regulative prin- 
ciple, and its notion is more than a mere negation of the 
Conditioned ; finally, according to Hamilton himself, it is 
neither conceivable nor in any way knowable. because 
it is simply the negation of the Conditioned, which alone 
can be positively conceived. With regard to Kant, 
Hamilton admits that to him belongs the merit of having 
first examined the extent of our knowledge, and of having 
limited it to the conditional phenomena of our consciousness, 
but maintains that Kanl's deduction of the categories and 
ideas was the result of great but perverse ingenuity, and 
his distinction between the understanding and the reason 
surreptitious. As Kant admits that the "ideas" involve 

' As critics of Milt, may be mentiuned, McCosh, Green, Bradley {/>/»• 
aflti 0/ LegU), Martineau. 
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self-contradiction, and yet makes them legitimate products oj 
intelligence, the speculative reason becomes in his system an 
organ of simple delusion, and this must lead to absolute 
scepticism. For if our intellectual nature be perfidious ia 
one revelation, it must be regarded as misleading in all^ 
When the falseness of tlie speculative reason has been once 
proved, it is impossible to establisli the existence of God; 
Freedom, and Immortality on the ground of the supposed 
veracity of the practical reason. Because Kant did not 
completely exorcise the spectre of the Absolute, it has evee 
since continued to haunt tlie German school of philosophy. 
Though Schelling perceived the impossibility of getting a 
philosophy of the Unconditioned by means of conceptual 
reflection, his " intellectual intuition " of the Absolute was the 
product of arbitrar>' abstraction and a self-delusive imagina- 
tion ; for when the antithesis of subject and object, which 
constitute consciousness, has been annihilated, all that remains 
is noihin^, which is baptized with the name of " Absolute." 

According to Hamilton, the Infinite and Absolute is simply 
an abstraction of the conditions under which thought is 
possible, and accordingly a negation of the conceivable. Foi* 
to think is to condition, and conditioned limitation is the 
fundamental law of thought. Thought cannot gel beyond con- 
sciousness, and consciousness is possible only under the anti> 
thesis of subject and object, which are conceivable only ia 
correlation and mutual limitation. Whence it follows that a 
philosophy which claims to be more than a knowledge of the 
conditional is impossible. Our knowledge of mind and matter 
cannot be more than a knowledge of the relative manifestation 
of an existence, the essence per se of which the highest 
wisdom must acknowledge as unknowable, as Augustine had 
confessed, ignorando cognosci. But as the power of our thought 
cannot be made the measure of existence, so neither may we 
limit the horizon of our faith to the realm of our knowledge. 
By miraculous revelation we have received our faith in the 
existence of something unconditioned beyond the sphere of all 
conceivable reality. The saying of Jacobi is therefore true : 
an understood God would be no God at all, and to imagine 
that God is what we think would be blasphemy. The 
ultimate and highest consecration of all true religion must 
be an altar to the unknown and unknowable God. In this 
Nature and Revelation, Heathenism and Christianity agree. 
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These ideas of Sir W. Hamilton's were further expanded 
and made the basis of a system of dogmatic supernatural ism by 
his disciple Maxsel, in his Hampton LecturL-s, T^e LimUs of 
Re/igious Thought (1S52, 5th ed. 1870). The position taken 
is, that if philosophy undertakes to subject the contents of 
revealed religion to criticism, it must first show its right to 
attempt this by the proof of its power to conceive the nature 
of God. But this proof has hitherto never been forthcoming, 
and from the very nature of the mind can never be given. 
For the "Absolute." the "Infinite." the "First Cause" of 
philosophy involve irreconcilable contradictions. The Abso- 
lute is one and simple ; how then can we distinguish in it a 
plurality of attributes? The Infinite is that which is free 
from all possible limitation ; how then can it co-exist with its 
contradictory — the F'inite ? And how can the Infinite be at 
the same lime the First Cause, since there is involved In the 
very idea of cause the antithesis of effect, and accordingly 
limitation ? From the nature of human consciousness, too, 
the proof is given that these ideas involve hopeless contra- 
diction. Consciousness is the relation of an object to a 
subject and to other objects, but the idea of the Absolute 
precludes all such relation. Further, our consciousness is 
subject to the laws of space and time, and cannot therefore 
think the thought of a Being not likewise subject to them. 
But. Mansel holds, we must not thence infer that the Infinite 
cannot exist, but only that what the Infinite is and his rela- 
tion to the F'inite is for us incognisablc. F'rom this our duly 
is plain — to accept without addition or subtraction whatever 
revelation, that is, the Bible, teaches as to God, on its autho- 
rity. This will be the more easy when we remember that 
the greatest difficulties of belief have their parallels in philo- 
sophy ; for Instance, the doctrine of the Trinity, in the relation 
of one Absolute to a plurality of attributes ; the Divine scnship 
of Christ, in the rel.ition of the eternal cause to effects in time ; 
the two natures in Christ, in the relation between the Infinite 
and the Finite ; miracles, in the conception of government by 
law at all, and in the relation of the law of causality to freedom 
generally. If the reason is incapable of solving these philo- 
sophical problems, it is not justified in rejecting the doctrines 
of revelation because they are also, but not more, inconceivable. 
As little may the reason on moral grounds criticise revelation. 
For neither are moral principles by any means the eternal truth 
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of reason, but are laws which God has revealed with reference) 
to our human nature, without being himself bound by thenu 
When therefore the inspired word of God records commands 
of God which seem 10 involve apparent immorality, wc may not 
argue therefrom that God cannot have revealed such com- 
mands, but only that God's nature is not less incomprehensible 
to our moral than to our speculative reason. Such instances 
must be treated as " moral miracles," which prove that G 
has the right to occasionally suspend the moral laws not le 
than natural laws, without cancelling their validity in ordinal, 
practical life. I 

To the obvious question, how with such incapacity of reasoa 
we can be in a position to recognise a Divine revelation ^ 
such, and to distinguish the revelation of the Bible as the 
only true one from the alleged revelations of other religions. 
Mansel replies at the end of his book only, and there bur 
briefly. He warns us not to lay the main stress of the proof 
on the internal evidence, which would involve an appeal to 
the incompetent reason. " The crying evil of the pres<:nt 
day in religions controversy is the neglect or contempt of the' 
external evidences of Christianity ; the first step towards the 
establishment of a sound religious philosophy must consist in' 
the restoration of those evidences to their true place in the 
theological system." Though unconditional certainty does 
not belong to anyone of them taken singly, in conjunction) 
they constitute a sure foundation of faith in the revelation of 
the Bible, and the revelation thus established must be accepted! 
from beginning to end, without criticism on the part of the in- 
competent reason. If the teaching of Christ is in any one thing i 
not the teaching of God, it is in all things the teaching of' 
man, and Christ was an impostor or an enthusiast ; but if Christ 
is in truth the Incarnate Son of God, every attempt to improve 
his teaching is more impious than to reject it altogether, for 
this is to acknowledge a doctrine as the revelation of God, 
and at the same time to proclaim it inferior to the wisdom of' 
man. ' 

It is significant as to the condition of theology in England 
at th.it time, that this unqualified dogmatism of Mansel's 
should have met with a large amount of approbation, and that 
the author was considered a true Defensor Fidei. It is all the 
more to the honour of F. D. Maurice that he at once discerned 
not merely the irrationality of Mansel's theorj', but also th 
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danger to which it laid open Christian faith, and that he 
boldly and energetically opposed it. He very properly con- 
siders that the fundamental mistake of Mansel is, that he 
starts from ideas which he has himself set up, and then argues 
from the contradictions, which he has himself put into them, 
that the ideas themselves involve contradictions. He falls at 
once upon the question of the Infinite, and overwhelms his 
readers with a discussion of metaphysical problems, without 
so much as touching the fundamental problem of conscious- 
ness, without having asked, '" How does our consciousness get 
at reality at all?" Mansel holds the question as to the nature 
of reality, of personality, as insoluble, because we cannot know 
anything beyond the phenomena of our own consciousness, 
but does not consider that while phenomena constitute the 
immediate content of our consciousness, it is the very function 
of philosophical science to deal not with them, but with what 
is, das Ditfg-an-sick. It is precisely this — ^to distingui^ih 
wliat is from what merely appears to be, which is the province 
of reason, without which man would sink to the level of the 
minimal. The same distinction which is necessary in daily life, 
must also be applied in the highest relations of knowledge. 
When Mansel denies this, he casts aside the Bible as well 
■as reason. If he pronounces Kant's Practical Reason, with its 
faculty of ideas, as merely a faculty of lies, then conscience and 
the faith of the simple Christian are faculties of lies without 
any support in reality. In order to deliver English theology 
from the influence of German philosophy, Mansel falls back 
upon the scepticism of Hume, with whom he shares also the 
indifference of Positivism, which in the absence of personal 
conviction advocates the re-assurement of men's minds by 
means of the established religion of the State. Mansel's 
endeavour to base faith upon sceptical agnosticism can only 
serve to strengthen thoughtless indifference and traditional- 
ism, which is the greatest danger for England. 

What a dangerous two-edged sword this agnosticism of the 
apologists is was very soon made evident In the course of 
the next decade, upon this agnosticism Matthew Arnold based 
his ethical idealism. Seeiey his a:sihetical idealism, and Herbert 
Stiencer his evolutionism, three theories which, with all their 
dissimilarities, have this in common, that they all regard the 
impossibility of a Divine revelation and revealed religion to 
be the necessary consequence of the incognisability of God. 



In his works. Literature and Dogma (1S73), and God and 
the Biblt {i^Ti). Matthew Arnold has advocated, as a sub- 
stitute for supt-'rnatural religion, an ethical idealism very much 
of the same nature as that of Fichte. He had convinced 
himself that m an age like this, which will take nothing for 
granted, but must verify everything, Christianity in the old 
form of authoritative belief in supernatural beings and mira- 
culous deeds, is no longer tenable, and that the only method 
of defending the Faith which has any promise of success, is 
that which confines itself to such ethical truths of Christianity 
as can be verified by experience, and rejects everything 
beyond them, or admits it only aa their merely poetic garb. 
According to Matthew Arnold, religion has no more to do 
■with supernatural dogma than with metaphysical philosophy : 
it is ethical, it has 10 do with " conduct," but as distinguished 
from ethics, it is " ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by 
feeling," in a word it " is morality touched by emotion." The 
mistaken notion that religion is something more than and 
difterent from this, and in some way supernatural, arose from 
a misunderstanding of the poetic and rhetorical form of speak- 
ing natural to it ; what was meant as a poetic and imaginative 
representation of ethical experience and emotion, was taken 
for strictly scientific truth. This holds very specially of belief 
in God. It would be folly to make religion depend on the 
conviction of the existence of " the moral and intelligent 
Governor of the universe" of theology, — a belief which cannot 
possibly be verified by experience. The God of religion 
a poetical personification of that which alone constitutes th 
object of religious faith in its moral sense. For this object' 
Arnold has coined the phrase. " the Eternal, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness." All that we can say of 
this power, on the evidence of experience, is that it is not 
ourselves, but is ever revealing itself in the universe as ib^j 
Power making everywhere and always for righteousness. tdH 
consequence of which also all things have and tend to fulfil^^ 
the law of their being. That this Power should be converted 
by the religious imagination into a personal God, who thinks 
and loves and rules the world, does no harm so long as we 
treat the personification simply as representing in a poetic 1 
form the unknowable Not-oiirselvcs, of which we can become 
aware only as working for the production of righteousness. 
But as soon as ever we try lo treat the personal God q£ 
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religion as a really existing being and object of scientific 
thought, we enter the region of fanciful anthropomorphism or 
abstract metaphysics, where the possibility of verification by 
experience, and therefore of sure conviction, ceases. The tra- 
ditional philosophical arguments for the existence of an intelli- 
gent First Cause are equally baseless with the popular proofs 
from miracles, and have, indeed, less value, as the latter 
belong to a great and splendid whole — a beautiful and power- 
ful fairy tale, while the former are only the hollow talk of 
philosophical sophism. Of a personal Governor of the world 
we can form no clear conception, and can have no cerLiin con- 
viction based upon experience, but we can form an idea and 
have experiential certainty of a Power making for righteous- 
ness. That idea of a personal God had its origin in meta- 
physics, and must be banished, with metaphysics, from religion, 
that in the future religion may occupy the only solid ground 
supplied by the moral experience of mankind. 

It need create no sur[)rise that this theorj* met with a 
considerable amount of favour in England, for it falls in 
with the agnostic tendencies of our age, and at the same lime 
endeavours to be just to the moml consciousness, and to 
retain reverence for the Bible, In Molland.too.it is known 
and extensively held under the name of " ethical idealism." 
To us Germans it presents little that is new. but is simply 
another form of the sittliche Weltordnung, which Mchte at 
the end of the last century pronounced the essence of the idea 
of God. Arnold also shares Fichte's moral earnestness, and his 
enjoyment of an onslaught on other opinions, without always 
observing due moderation in his attack. And as regards the 
tenability of the iheorj-. the development of Ficlite's philosophy 
sccnis to offer an instructive anticipation. It is at all events 
certain that the idea of an " Eternal Power not ourselves. 
which makes for righteousness." is far from being a clear idea 
derived from experience, as Matthew Arnold maintains ; but 
is, on the contrary, an abstract philosophical conception, 
behind the vagueness of which the possibility of very 
various interpretations is hidden. At one time this " Not- 
ourselves" is described as a real, efficient power, to which we 
feel we are subject, and for which we feel reverence. In that 
case, tlie inference can scarcely be withheld, that the effects 
which we experience presuppose an active, effective, and 
therefore actual subject, who intends to produce these effects. 
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and who must accordingly be conceived as a bein^ capable 
of having spiritual, moral purposes, which would bring us to 
a position very much like theism. On the ether hand, other 
passages point to an entirely different interpretation. The 
" Not-ourseives " is also spoken of as a law of nature after the 
manner of the law of gravitation, or the law of spiritual 
beauty; as the latter was personified by the Greeks in Apollo, 
so the law of moral conduct was personified by the Hebrews 
in Jehovah, which is not at all inconsistent with the sup- 
position that they might have reached the law by the Dar- 
winian method of adaptation and heredity. Now, since a 
"law" is not itself an operative, effective force, but only the 
manner of the operation of actual beings, the interpretation 
of Arnold's theory just given conducts necessarily to the 
Positivist view, according to which the divine consists simply 
in the morally good feelings and actions of man himself, not 
in any power outside and above man. But, in that case, 
wliere is the A'i?/- ourselves upon which Arnold lays so much 
stress? To a more thoroughly logical agnostic will it not 
seem to be a remnant of mystical speculation, which is not 
verifiable by experience, but must be got rid of, and the 
Positivist idea of humanity put in its place ? But then we 
get the atheistic religion of humanity of Feuerbach and 
Comte. 'l"o bring that, however, into harmony with Biblical 
theism would be more than Arnold could accomplish, even 
with his very bold and free exegesis. 

It must be doubted whether Arnold's idea of a " Power 
not ourselves, which makes for righteousness," which admits 
of such various and in fact contradictory interpretations, is 
superior in point of clearness and credibility to the conception 
of God which has hitherto been generally held. Arnold 
would not have deceived himself so far as he did on this head 
if he had tried more seriously to think out his ideas. But he 
often declares, with characteristic mocking irony, that for 
philosophical thinking he has no faculty. In this he was 
undoubtedly perfectly right. For a fuller discussion of 
Arnold's position, 1 refer the reader to Martineau's essay on 
Ideal Suhsliluies for God (3rd ed., 1881), to his work, A 
Study 0/ Religion, its Sources and Contents (1888) ; further, to 
TuHoch's essay on Tlie Modem Religion of Experience. 
Tulloch remarks that Arnold's " Power not ourselves, which 
makes for righteousness," can as little be verified by expe- 



rience in ihe sense of natural science as any ancient dogma. 
All that can be proved by the method of this science i-s the 
recurrence of certain external conditions, to which Arnold 
gives the name of " righteousness." and behind which he 
supposes a Power causing them. But this is beyond question 
as much his belief as the creed of any one else is his. The 
idea of righteousness is as certainly a product of the con- 
science, or of what Arnold calls metaphysics, as the idea of 
personality ; both arise from within, and are not brought from 
without. In fact, the two are twin ideas, inseparably con- 
nected in the Hebrew and the universal conscience — a law of 
conduct and a lawgiver, or personal authority, from whom it 
issues. This is undoubtedly the voice of experience, though 
not in Arnold's, but In a higher and truer sense of the word. 
Accordingly, Arnold's notion of dogma as an excrescence or 
a disease of religion is superficial. Of course religion and 
dogma are not identical. But the latter is the product of 
religious thought, or of the thought of the Church upon the 
facts of religious experience The creeds of the Church arc 
the fruit of the best possible efforts of theological thinkers 
of every age. accordingly living expressions of the Christian 
consciousness, deserving as such more respect than they 
meet with from the representatives of the modern spirit. 
So far the judgment of Tulloch. His remarks in the same 
essay on the personal and literary characteristics of Matthew 
Arnold I will not repeat here, incontrovertible as they appear 
to me to be. 

The autlior of the anonymous book. Natural Religion 
(18S2), who is, we are told. Professor Skklkv, of Cambridge, 
is Arnold's equal in the lucidity and beauty of his style, and 
superior to him in breadth of view and acutenessof thought. 
He also proceeds from the conviction that the supernatural 
elements of traditional religion are rapidly losing their hold 
upon the mind of the men of this age, while religion itself is 
to-day as needful and indispensable as ever it was. He. too, 
seeks to ascertain how much of tradilional religion will be 
left when the supernatural has been abandoned. But the 
answer returned by Arnold, that the essential element of 
religion is morality, does not satisfy Seelcy, inasmuch as re- 
ligion makes itself felt in other and equally important depart- 
ments of man's " Higher Life." It is not so much a manner 
of acting as of feeling, namely, the habitual feeling of admira- 
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tlon and reverence, combined with love and devotion. It is 
not merely the God of wonders who can be the object of such 
a religious worship, but whatever is beautiful, good, and tru4 
in nature and man. Seeley accordingly distinguishes three 
kinds of religion, each of wliich has its own peculiar value, 
and can be harmoniously combined with the others. First, 
the religion of the beautiful in nature, the esthetic religion 
of the Greeks ; second, the worship of the morally good 
in man, the religion of ideal humanity, the very essence 
of Christianity, which though propagated at first under 
the supernatural form of the Christology of the Church. 
has since the middle of the last century, freed from that 
husk., developed into the religion of Humanity. Third, 
to these must be added now the worship of the Unity 
and Eternity of the universe, which, under the name of 
" God," is conceived as the Supreme Power, comprehending 
nature and man ; a religion which will remain though all 
belief in the supernatural is abandoned. Reverence for the 
supreme unity and the law of all being is so natural to men. 
that it will continue to be felt, however they conceive the 
relation of the One to the various elements of the universe, 
or of God to the world. We do not find the difference of 
theories as to man and the relation of his physical and mental 
powers to one another hinders the practical reverence we feci 
tor human nature ; and as little is our practical worship of 
the Unity and Regularity of the universe affected by the 
theological question as to the relation of the one Principle to 
the multiplicity of phenomena. The name " Nature" does not 
adequately represent this Unity, inasmuch as often in the 
usage of scientific men it leaves out of view the moral and 
L human side of the universe, which is to us the more 

^1 important side. But the word " God " combines the great- 
|| ncss and glory of nature with "whatever more awful forces 

I stir within the human heart, whatever binds men in families 

I and orders them in states." God "is the Inspirerof kings, 

^K the Revealer of laws, the Reconciler of nations, the Re- 
^V dcemer of labour, the Queller of tyrants, the Reformer of 
r Churches, the Guide of the human race toward an unknown 

^H goal." The worship of this God. who reveals himself in 
^V Nature and in H istory, is not merely possible in an antisuper- 
f naturalistic age of art and science, but it is very neccss;iry. 



• 




in phenomena is able to confer upon art and science the virtue 
of ideality, and to raise them above commonplace and 
triviality. The State and Society rest, too, upon the basis of 
religion, reverence for the eternal laws of human life, free 
from all the supernatural wrappings of the past, which 
render religion stationary and cut it off from the living 
stream of modern life. Natural religion, on the other hand, 
occupies a place in the centre of the movements of the 
present and is the uniting and elevating force of all mani- 
festations of human life. It is the attainment of the ideal 
which the Reformation proposed, which was, in fact, the 
ideal of the Hebrew prophets, for their religion was social, 
political, historical, and supernatural ism was not its main- 
spring. But Seeley does not wish to exclude everything 
supernatural from religion : he desires that faith may hold 
thai a higher world than that known to us exists, only this 
transcendental world must not be made the chief thing. 

Interesting as this iesthetic agnosticism beyond doubt is as 
a transitional phase in an age of scepticism, it is not possible 
to entirely withhold assent to the criticisms of those who 
maintain that thus to widen religion till it becomes simply the 
admiration of everything beautiful and great in Nature and 
history, is to water it down and empty it of significance, till 
the wants of the devout soul arc not met. Religion, as 
Tulioch urges, undoubtedly does not ignore Nature, but dis- 
covers therein the rule of God ; but the distinctive mark of 
religion is an ideal transcending both Nature and man. The 
Holy One of the Prophets and the Heavenly Father of Christ 
are not merely higher conceptions, but also truer ones, than 
any ideas of Nature of previous religions. The real problem 
is. Is there a spirit above nature and Man, a universal Con- 
sciousness, with which our higher life can have communion ? 
To make religion the admiration of the laws of Nature and 
the ideals of art and science, is to introduce confusion into 
language, and to throw back moral ideas, which Christianity 
had grafted upon our thought, to the outlived stage of 
heathen thinkers. Perhaps we may add that thought itself is 
unable to rest finally in such a v;igue, problematic relation of 
the world to the otte principle as Seeley expounds ; and this 
must be felt the more in proportion as the effort is made to 
comprehend the totality of the universe in the unity of thought, 
which is the tendency of evolutionism in its various forms. 
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Hkrbert Spencer is regarded as at present the chief 
representative of agnosticism. But the agnosticism which 
Spencer adopted from HamiUon and ManscI forms but the 
one aspect of his philosophy, to a certain extent tlie con- 
venient background into which all metaphysical problems 
can be relegated, so as to construct with fewer hindrances 
a system of natural evolution from the results of modem 
science. The signiticance of his philosophy lies in the bold- 
ness with which it makes the idea of evolution, which has 
controlled natural science since Darwin, the dominant point 
of view in the formation of a connected and systematic theory 
of the world. In order to save his doctrine of natural de- 
velopment from collision with the presuppositions of existing 
belief, he has placed tlie doctrine of the incognisability of the 
Absolute as a wall of separation between philosophy and 
religion, that an eternal peace may be concluded between 
them ; but, in reality, with the result that he has deprived 
religion of its contents and his philosophical system of its 
prime principles. But, as in Spencer's system the idea of a 
harmonious and orderly world, or of a systematic unity among 
phenomena is so prominent, and this idea requires, or pre- 
supposes necessarily, a connecting principle, or a basis of 
unity, he has not been able to consistently carry out his 
agnostic theory, but has surreptitiously converted the bare 
negative, which Hamilton's Absolute amounted lo, into a 
reality, which bears the relation of a positive cause to 
phenomena, only that nothing definite can be known as to 
its nature and its further relation to phenomena. 

In his Firs/ PrindpUs (1862), the ultimate principles of his 
philosophy, Spencer starts from the position, that as religion 
has always been of great importance in tlie history of mankind, 
and has been able to hold its ground in defiance of the attacks 
of science, it must contain an element of truth. But as there 
are various religions which claim to be true, and as science 
also can make the same claim, while yet truth is but one. the 
latter, Spencer holds, must be looked for in what the various 
religions have in common with each other and with science 
This common clement cannot be a definite conception of the 
Absolute or the First Cause of the world, for it is precisely on 
this point that opinions diverge, and in every one of the three 
main theories — Atheism, Pantheism, and Theism — is shown 
tiic impossibility of a satisfactory solution that is not self- 



contradictory. It follows that God. the Absolute, the Unton- 
Hiiioned, is not for iis cognisabU;. but a great mysicpy. as all 
religions to some extent acknowledge, and the higher their 
rank, so much the more fully, only that the philosopher 
regards this mystery as not merely relative, as the religions 
regard it. but as absolute. Science and religion agree in this. 
for science knows nothing about the most universal ideas — 
force and matter, space and time ; it can know things only by 
comparing them with others that resemble iliem. and on that 
very account is unable to know the .-iijsolute, which cannot 
be compared with anything. 

But although it is involved in thr; very nature of onr con- 
!H:iousness that it can know only what is finite and limited. 
Spf^ncer declines to go with Hamilton in maint^iining that the 
.Absolute is a purely negative concept. On the contrary, 
he holds that the reality of the Absolute is the necessary 
correlative of the Relative. This is both a necessity of 
tiiought and of the analysis of thintjs. For if every de- 
fmite state of consciousness has a limited content, the latter 
presupposes an unlimited and general content as the raw 
material of limiting thought. Our self-consciousness, as it is 
the consciousness of the conditioned ego and non-ego, pre- 
supposes an Unconditioned which is neither the ego nor 
the non-ego : this is the Absolute, which is accordingly the 
necessary correlative of our self-consciousness. And this ti 
priori proof from constioiisness is confirmed by ^naposUriori 
])roof from the analysis of external things. The results of 
modern physics and chemistry rcvc;d as the constant clement 
in all phenomena Force, which manifests itself in various 
forms that change places with each other, while amid all their 
clianges it remains unaltered. If. accordingly, every specific 
force i.s only a relative changeable phenomenal form of one 
universal unchangeable force, this must be regarded as the 
absolute reality which must necessarily be prc5up]}oscd as 
I he background and basis of all that is relative and plieno- 
menal. The entire universe is to be explained from the 
movement of this absolute Force, which takes place rhyth- 
mically a.s attraction and repulsion, integration and disinte- 
gration, evolution and dissolution ; the phenomena of nature 
and of mental life come under the same general laws of 
matter, motion, and force, which are however only symbols of 
the absolute Reality or Force which is in itself unknowabi'*. 

C. T. i. 
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h i> -.:•.;:■-:?- ihii 5T"=Dris- iia> ihas very seriously modified 
fJT uortrlnt oc HirT„;:t= iDi MoTisel as 10 the incojjnlsability 
oj' ih-e Abs.:'i.:ie. Tne Are-r^^ie ca Spencer, of which substan- 
tiiJ.:y. c&s?a1.t\'. t'rr:.::}" £.nd immutabilitx' are predicated. 
L> M> ;c'::j;cr ihe =^.tye VnkTiC'irr.. -Ktlcii would be beyond all 
cor cc r.ccpaona. Tr/e or^jy c Jesuon uhich arises is whether 
Sjnrr.cers dvicirlne c: rie Aii>:'.uie is adequate 10 account for 
the wor3J of menra2 ];le. ani ■wheiher ii is adapted to serve 
as the basis of the reccodi^aiion of science and religion. An 
aiiirmative answer can hardly be given to this question. For 
l:iere is surdy much force in the contention of Spencer's 
opponents, that his agnosdc evoluiiL>nisiii is really only a 
disi,'uised materialistic (hylozoisiici Pantheism ; for If the 
supreme principle is nothintj but force manifesting^ itself in 
various motions, it does not land us beyond materialism. On 
the other hand, it must be allowed that Spencer's real 
intention is directed to something higher, the attainment of 
which has been frustrated by his entanglement in the principle 
of empiricism and the psycholog)- of association, though in 
many of his statements he approaches verj- nearly a higher 
position. If the Absolute must be conceived as the neces- 
sary correlative of our self-consciousness, can it be conceived 
simply as physical force, and not rather as universal self- 
cunsciousness, as a spiritual self? And tf we get the idea of 
lorce frum the experience of our own power of volition, its 
action and its resistance, is it not natural to think of mind- 
force as prior to physical, and accordingly of the absolute 
l'"()rcc at the basis of all specific forces as Mind .'' The 
tioctrine of evolution would harmonise perfectly well with 
llicsc inferences, only it would have to become idealistic 
instead of niiitcri;ilistic, and only after this transformation had 
Ijcen made would a practicable basis be supplied for the 
recuiiciiiatlun of religion and science which Spencer has done 
well to attt;in]>t. 

Spencer woulil probably himself have taken this further 
step, if he had been able, on the decisive question as to the 
rundamenlal act of knowledge, to set himself free from the 
.su[)eriiciality and confusions of the assoclation-psycholog)'. 
I his he has failed to do, and defines consciousness as a suc- 
cession of sensations or changes, which implies a relation of 
tlinuicnt states, and is broiiglit about by different impressions 
of force. The question here arises, as in Mill's system, Can 
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a succession of feelings or chang;es be consciously felt without 
a subject to recojjnise the change, without an active synthetic 
principle to combine the changing states of feeling into the 
unity of consciousness ? But Spencer has no place in his 
system for such a subject, as he holds that the ego consists 
simply of a "faint" and the object of a "vivid'' series of 
sensations. He acknowledge'! therefore really nothing more 
tiian passive sensations, or impressions of force, and supposes 
he can explain consciousness from their changes alone, while 
undoubtedly it is wholly inexplicable without the active 
synthesis of the ego. Spencer can have ignored this prime 
factor only because, like all empiricists, he "confuses the 
succession of fee!inq;s with cognition of succession, changes 
of consciousness with consciousness of change." When he 
speaks of change of states of consciousness as the result of 
changing impressions of force, he seeks to find the origin of 
consciousness in effects produced from without, which cannot. 
however, surely, be perceived as in succession and changed 
save by reference to previously existing consciousness ; he 
really, therefore, presupposes consciousness as already in- 
wardly present, while he seeks to explain it from external 
action. In fact, we must concur in the searching criticism of 
Green,' that Spencer has not grasped the fundamental pro- 
blem of the source and nature of knowledge, as it was pro- 
posed by Hume and solved by Kant in the synthetic function 
of the ego. Spencer supposes that Kant has been refuted 
by the new discovery of the doctrine of natural evolution, 
namely, that the supposed a priori or innate ideas which are 
considered to precede experience, are in reality only the result 
of the experience of the race which the individual inherits,* 
But Spencer here fails to perceive the real nature of the pro- 
blem, which is. How is experience in any form possible? A 
problem which remains unaltered whether the experience is 
that of the individual or the race, and to the solution of 
which no historical " psychogenesis " of nature can contribute 
in the smallest degree. And while his evolutionary psycho- 
logy contributes nothing whatever towards a solution of the 
prublem as to the nature of knowledge, Spencer really makes 



' Works of Thomas Hill Green, vol. i. pp. 383 sqq. 
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a solution of it impossible by degrading the relation of sub- 
ject and object, the ego and the non-ego, to a mere difference 
of degree in the strength or vividness of a series of sensa- 
tions. An error so fundamental at the crucial point can do 
no other than produce a fatal effect upon the whole system 
built upon it If a man fails to perceive in himself the active 
subject, the self-conscious mind, it cannot be expected of him 
that he should find it in the Absolute. 

With reference to the religious import of the Spencerian 
doctrine of the Unknowable, the forcible criticisms of Mar- 
TiNEAU and J. Caird may here find, a place. The former' 
says that " Spencer's testimony against the purely phenomenal 
doctrineis of high value " ; for " it betrays his appreciation 
of that outlook beyond the region of phenomena for the con- 
ditions of religion which cannot eventually be content to gaze 
into an abyss without reply." But his position, that we can 
know only that the absolute power is, but not what it is, is 
untenable, because it is self-contradictory. We can know the 
first fact by thought only, and " how can there be a thought 
with nothing thinkable ? " " By calling this existence a 
* Power,' Mr. Herbert Spencer surely removes it by one 
mark from the unknown ; but, besides this, ' we are obliged,' 
he says, 'to regard that Power as omniscient,' as eternal, as 
one, as cause manifested in all phenomena ; a list of predi- 
cates, scanty indeed when measured by the requisites of 
religion, but too copious for the plea of Nescience." When 
we distinguish this Absolute from all that is related to it, 
we know it, for to distinguish is to know. "This negative 
ontology which identifies ' the supreme reality ' with total 
vacuity, and makes the infinite in Being the zero in thought, 
cannot permanently poise itself in its precarious position ; it 
must either repent of its concessions to realism and lapse into 
the scientific commonplace, ' all we know is phenomena'; or 
else advance, with what caution and reserve it pleases, into 
ulterior conceptions of the invisible cause, sufificient to soften 
the total eclipse into the penumbra of a sacred mystery," 
Martineau makes further the pertinent remark, that " it is 
but natural that the pretensions of men to more knowledge 
than they can substantiate should lead to this reaction into 



' A Study of Religion, vol. i. pp. 131 sqq. 
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ima}Tinary ij;norance." " The Gnosticism of theologians is 
responsible for mucli of tiie Ajinosticisni of this century." 

John Caird, in his Introduetion to Ihe Philosophy of Religion 
(18S0),' has given a searchinjj criticism of .Spencer's agnos- 
ticism, the chief points of which are as follows. The two 
propositions that our intelligence is confined to the finite and 
rtrlalive. and that we have coj^nisance of an exii^tencc beyond 
the finite, are contradictory and cancel each other. Whoever 
maintains that human knowledge is limited shows thereby 
that it is not limited merely by the relative, because in that 
case it could have no knowledge of its own limits. The true 
conclusion from the principles of Spencer's theory of know- 
ledge is not the incognisability of tlie Absolute, but its non- 
existence ; his "unknowable Absolute" is simply the negation 
of thought ; and therewith of being, in every sense in which 
we can use the expression. In reality, the assertion of the 
unknowableness of the Absolute is based upon an abstraction; 
a fictitious logical entity is first created, and then conscious- 
ness is charged with imbecility because of its inability to think 
that fiction. Nothing can possess any reality for us save as 
it is capable of forming a part of our thought, or is in itself a 
thinkable reality. All science proceeds on the tacit assump- 
tion that nature and the world of man are intelligible, of the 
presence of reason, thought in things, and of rational rela- 
tions in the events of history. This general presupposition 
cannot leave us when we rise beyond nature and humanity to 
the ultimate basis of all phenomena. If reason is irresistibly 
impelled (even according to Spencer) to seek, above and 
beyond the manifold and changeful phenomena, a permanent 
unity, an infinite and absolute reality, it can at this stage, as 
little as at any previous one, fall into the suicidal contradic- 
tion of seeking by thought an object which has no relation to 
thought, and of seeking the ultimate explanation of all rational 
relations in the irrational. The presupposition and the final 
goal of thought cannot be an Absolute which is simply the 
negation of thought, but rather that which comprehends all 
finite things and thoughts only because it is itself the Unity 
of Thought and Being, and in which therefore our human 
thought finds its fullest revelation. Lastly, Caird observes. 
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that Spencer's demand of religious worship of the Unknow- 
able is an impossible one for the human heart to meet. It is 
true all religion contains an element of mystery, inasmuch as 
finite inteUigence cannot be the measure of the infinite ; but a 
religion all mystery is an absurd and impossible notion, and 
would be nothing else than the apotheosis of ignorance. The 
homage which we render to the Being in whom are hid all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, all the inexhaustible 
wealth of that boundless realm of truth in which thought finds 
ever increasing stimulus to aspiration, to wonder and delight, 
is totally different from the dumb wonder of ignorance or the 
grovelling awe of the supernatural, as it is exhibited in the 
fetish-worshipper, whose religion is the nearest approach to 
the religion of the Unknowable. True religion is not the 
blind fear of an unknown Being, but trust, sympathy, and 
love toward the " God who is light, and in whom is no dark- 
ness at all," and to know whom is eternal life for the human 
spirit. 

As is evident from this critique of Spencers position, and 
as he himself intimates in his "prefatory note," John Caird 
takes essentially the standpoint of Hegel's Philosophy of 
Religion. He founds his proof of the existence of God on the 
fundamental principle of Hegelian speculation, in which he 
finds the essence of the outological argument, namely, that 
the correlation of thought and being in our consciousness 
involves as its necessary presupposition the absolute unity of 
both in the divine consciousness. After the example of 
Hegel, he describes the forms of the religious consciousness 
as the representative, figurative form of knowledge, as the 
abstract, disintegrating logical understanding, and as synthe- 
tic, reintegrating speculation, which discovers in the contradic- 
tions, to the understanding insoluble, of finite and infinite, 
freedom and necessity, etc., the inseparable moments or 
members of a concrete unity. Caird's idea of religion is also 
formed after Hegel's, though with a stronger accentuation of 
the ethical side, and in that respect related to Fichte's ethical 
mysticism. Religion is the realisation of the ideal, which 
in morality is never more than approximately reached ; for 
religion is the surrender of the finite to the infinite will, the 
abnegation of all private individual volition, and complete 
identification of the personal will with God's. Hence en- 
trance upon the religious life is the termination of the struggie 
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between " the false self and that higher self which is at once 
mine and infinitely more than mine," the realisation of the 
divine self in the human, The last chapter in the book, 
which deals with the relation of the philosophy to the history 
of reIig;ion, offers excellent observations on false and correct 
applications of the idea of development to the history of 
rc'lii^ion. This idea is according to Caird in no way incon- 
sistent with the claim of Christianity to a divine origin, if the 
latter is not understood in such a sense as to sever Chris- 
tianity from human history, which it is not the interest of the 
apologist to do. There is reason to resist the application 
of the idea of evolution to Christianity in a sense which would 
assert that there was nothing new and original in it, but 
only a combination in new forms of pre-existing elements. 
The connection of Christianity with the past must be conceived 
-'IS the trarismuting of the past by a new creative spiritual 
f,>rce. Thus, based upon Hegel, we have here an ideali-^tic 
form of evolutionism in opposition to that of Herbert Spencer. 
The Scottish philosophers, Edward Caird and Hutchison 
Stirling, and the Oxford Professor, Thomas Hili Green, have 
successfully endeavoured to introduce their countrymen to the 
piiilosophy of Hegel ; the two former by excellent mono- 
graphs on Kant and Hegel, in which, while differing on many 
points, they concur in representing the Kantian philosophy 
as the fundamental basis of the speculation which reaches its 
climax in Hegel. This conception of the relation of the two 
great German philosophers appears to prevail pretty generally 
in England and Scotland, and it is without doubt much more 
correct thar the view which prevails in Germany, in conse- 
quence ' f the interpretation of Kant brought into vogue by 
the Neo-Kantians during the last decades. According to 
this interpretation, in order to remove him as far as possible 
from the tabooed Hegel, Kant is to be explained in the 
sense of Hume and Locke, whereby the epoch-making 
element of his philosophy is totally ignored. It is really a 
remarkable phenomenon in national psychology, that in the 
same years in which in Germany the younger generation dis- 
covers the progress of philosophy in a backward movement 
from Hegel to Kant, and from Kant to Hume and Locke, the 
younger generation in Great Britain has gone in the exactly 
opposite direction. In his elaborate Introductions to Hume's 
works (1874), by which he first obtained a name as a philo- 
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sophical thinker, Thomas Hill Green soug^ht to show that 
the English philosophy of the last hundred years has remained 
staiionar\', because it has continued to build upon the founda- 
tion of the empiricism of Locke, although Hume had shown 
its untenabiliiy. and that therefore the first condition of an 
advance is a serious reconsideration of the problem proposed 
bv Hume, a problem the solution of which Green considers 
possible only in the direction of the speculative philosophy 
beLjun by Kant and carried further by Hegel. He had given 
expression to this conviction a few years earlier (186S), in the 
sutjgestive essay on Popular Philosophy in its Relation to 
Life, at the close of which he says : ' " A peculiar charac- 
teristic of our times is the scepticism of the best men. Art, 
religion, and political life have outgrown the nominalistic 
loijic and the psychology of individual introspection ; yet the 
only recognised tbrmulae by which the speculative man can 
account for them to himself, are derived from that logic and 
psychology. Thus the more fully he has appropriated the 
results of the spiritual activity of his time, the more he is 
baffled in his theory-, and to him this means weakness, and 
the misery of weakness. Meanwhile, pure motive and high 
aspiration are going for nothing, or issuing only in those 
wild and fruitless outbursts into action with which speculative 
misery sometimes seeks to relieve itself. The prevalence of 
such a state of mind might be expected at least to excite an 
interest in a philosophy like that of Hegel, of which it was 
the professed object to find formul;^ adequate to the action of 
reiisun as e.xhibited in nature and human society, in art and 
religion." 

As a tutor in Oxford, Green exercised, by the force of his 
strong and sterling personality, directed always, both specu- 
latively and practically, to the highest ideals, a powerful 
influence, which continues to work, upon the young minds 
that gathered around him. His importance as a philosophical 
thinker became known to wider circles only after his death 
by his posthumous writings. For our purpose it is his Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, and his theological essays and addresses 
(in the third volume of his collected works), that are of 
special importance. On these and the references of his 
editor, in the memoir prefixed to the third volume oi his 

' Works, vol. iii. p. 114. 
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works, the followin;^ skeich of Ms religious philosophy is 
based. 

In a review of J. Caird's Inlroduclio7i to the Philosophy of 
Religion. Green compl.iins that Caird docs not "sit 1(«>s(T to 
the dialectical inelhod " of Hegel, and identifies thought and 
reality without sufficient explanation ; that the vital trull! which 
Hegel had to teach must be presented in a form which will 
be more acceptable to serious and scientific men generally. 
Green thus summarises this " vital truth " of Hegelianism ; 
" that there is one spiritual self-conscious being, of which all 
that is real is the activity or •■\pression ; that we are related 
to this spiritual being, not merely as parts of the world which 
is its expression, but as partakers in some inchoate measure 
of the self-consciousness through which it at once constitutes 
and distinguishes itself from the world; that this participation 
is the source of morality and religion." The exposition of 
these propositions constitutes the subject matter of Green's 
philosophy of religion. He fintls the foundation of faith in 
God in the intellectual and moral nature of man. Our know- 
ledge of the world, being the mind's active combination of 
various appearances into the unity of consciousness, becomes 
the ground of the knowledge of a self-conscious Mind in the 
universe, which is the necessary condition of the existence of 
a like activity in ourselves, and the source and bond of the 
ever growing synthesis called knowledge. But as the source 
of all knowledge God is not knowable by us in the same 
sense as any other object, and can only be thought of under 
metaphors and practically ex|>erienced as the power by which 
our minds think and love. As our thought presupposes as 
the ground of its possibility an eternal thinking Mind, so our 
moral action presupposes an eternal Will employing man as 
the instrument of the realisation of its ends. For all moral 
action is self-realisation, the development of our true nature, 
the endeavour to perfect our actual nature in the direction of 
a highest ideal. This effort after self-improvement is the 
practical proof of an absolute perfection. For the possibili- 
ties of our nature which wait for realisation presuppose a 
superhuman self from which, in which, and for which they are 
actual ; there must be an eternal subject which is all that the 
imperfect subject is destined to become by the unfolding of 
its powers. It is In this sense that Green uses the somewhat 
bold expression, " God is our possible or ideal self" But he 
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J>?< -:: Tr.'-'2n by Cv^ that this self is an empty, merely 
:-i^"-Ar\- iii^al : en i.xc con:ran', it is the only realising 
-^ri-r.-. !r or cause, cf our personal self, which is never more 
ir_i" i r-ijtive rc.i'.iiy. As little may this be understood in 
tl-.T <cr.>j? .fa j\i.-i:'.-t.istic identiiication of God with man, be- 
ciui-v .. -T irr-v-crttc:, [perpetually developing being distinguishes 
i;:^t>>rr,:Li'.'y froin t.ie eternally perfect being of God. But 
\\>.,i: :he expression does mean is that the human mind is in 
ir!r.,iv!e one with the Divine, relatively participates in God. 
:> J r^;-rc-i^c::on oi the Divine under the conditions of the 
"-':-..'- Accordir..; to Green, the inner essence of Christianity 
'.;-s -71 ::> s-nsc i-:' this fact, that God is not an alien, far-off 
iiit.^ard Po-vcr. but the Father, whose "word is nigh unto 
us," of whom we may say that we are reason of his reason, 
wros" s;. iri: lives in us, and for whom we live in living for 
the brethren ; ani thereby we live freely, because in obedi- 
tr.c-:- to a spirit which is our self; and in communion with 
wh^im we have assurance of eternal life. A self which can 
t>. -'■; .inJ wi'l etem.il ideas, can seek to realise eternal ends, 
:- ::?vj" above lirr^e. shares in the nature of the eternal ; the 
:>tT:ect *.'.t:vciopment of its capacities cannot be its annihila- 
::■:!. a'.:hini;;h we can form no conception of the positive state 
vl t:"e roal:scd i.ie,i!. because it lies beyond our experience. 

The jhiiosopht r is accordingly conscious of being in essen- 
:i.-.; a,\-vTJ w'lih Ciirisiran faith when this is conceived in its 
rt" ^:o:;s sense, th.it is. as a disposition of mind or characier, 
C'T,-:-:::;^ in the con-^ciousness of potential imlty with God, 
r.n.i is-;:;n.^ in the efkirt to realise this unity in life, in self- 
liini.i:. .nut in conliding love. This faith is independent of 
historical proofs in every form, and carries the evidence of ils 
own cirtaiiKv along with it. .As a religious faith it cannot 
come into conllict with knowledge, as both alike have their 
soi:rce in reason or self-consciousness, wliich is itself again a 
re\elation of the Divine reason. But religious faith in its 
empirical ecclesiastical form has another side, by which it 
necessarilv comes into conflict with knowledge. The one 
spiritual truth is clothed in the forms of the imagination, 
which can never adequately represent the idea. The pro- 
gressive revelation of God in the spirit of man and in the 
whole course of human history is narrowed to an event of the 
past occurring but once or occasionally, and of an exceptional 
and absolutely miraculous nature. Events of this kind are 
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then made to constitute the immetliate object of faith, and 
this faith in miracle the indispensable condition of Christian 
piety and morality. But in this view it is forgotten that as- 
sent to historical traditions, be they well or ill attested, true 
or untrue, can never be more than an act of thfc intellect, 
which would make no difference to the moral value of a man, 
to his religious and moral character. From this faith, still 
required in the- churches, in the miraculous as the specilic 
form of divine revelation, the moral feelinjj and the intellectual 
culture of our day have revoked. For when once the idea of 
"nature" is conceived as a continuous, uniform system of 
laws, "a supernatural event" would be a breach of the con- 
tinuity of the order of which it was supposed to be an ele- 
ment, that is, it would contradict the conditions under which 
alone a thin<T can be an event. " As lonn- as the truth of 
reli^L^ion is supposed to depend on supernatural events, science 
is right in pronouncing it a fiction and in identif) ing faitii 
with unreason." The business of apologetics can be no other 
than to distinguish faith in its spiritual and religious essenc" 
from the inadequate forms of the imagination, and to learn to 
understand historically the rise and growth of the latter. 

It was not within the scope of Green's vocation as a philo- 
sopher to deal with the critical history of Christian faith, but 
he everywhere shows a close acquaintance with the results of 
recent historical criticism, as far as they could serve to confirm 
his philosophical speculations. " The glory of Christianity," 
he says,' " is not that it excludes, but that it comprehends ; 
not that it came of a sudden into the world, or that it is given 
complete in a particular institution, or can be stated complete 
in a particular form of words ; but that it is the expression of 
a common spirit which is gathering together all things in one. 
We cannot say of it, Lo, here it is. or Lo, there ; it is now, but 
was not then. We go backward, but we cannot reach its 
source ; we look forward, but we cannot foresee its final 
power. We do it wrong in making it depend on a past 
event, and in identifying it with the creed of a certain age, or 
with a visible society established at a particular time. What 
we thus seem to gain in definiteness, we lose in permanence 
of conviction ; for importunate inquiry will show us that the 
event can only be approached through a series of fluctuating 

' The Wilnesi of God, Works, iii, pp. 140 sqq. 



interpretations of it, behind which its original nature cannot 
be clearly ascertained ; that the ' visible Church' of one age 
is never esseniially the same as that of the next: that it is 
Only in word, or to the intellectually dead, titat the creed of 
the present is the same as rhe creed of the past." But if it 
is doubtless trut! that the roots of the system of practical 
ideas which we call Christianity are as old as mankind, the 
ideas would never have been developed save ilirough definite 
historical events and personal influences, among which some 
outweigh all others in importance. The Son of Man came, 
who was conscious, in the meanness of human life and death, 
of the communication of God to himself, and through him to 
mankind. Then came Paul, who found his idea of the 
"heavenly man." borrowed from the philosophy of his day, 
realised in Jesus, and made the death and resurrection of 
Jesus the symbol of the fundamental principle, that man 
corner to his irue self only by the passing out of his old nar- 
row self into the true divine self. But while Paul had placed 
this moral and spiritual element above the miraculous, sub- 
sequently the relation was reversed : the miraculous over- 
powered the moral and the spiritual. Yet two generations 
after Paul followed the author of the Fourth Gospel, "who 
gave that final spiritual interpretation to the person of Christ 
which has for ever taken it out of the region of historj' and of 
the doubts that surround all past events, to fix it in the puri- 
fied conscience as the immanent God." By combining in faith 
the spiritual with the moral, God with man. " this Gospel 
has filled the special function of presenting the highest 
thought about God in language of the imagination, and has 
thus become the source of ilie highest religion."' But while 
according to Paul and John Christ dwells and works as spirit 
in believers, in the Church he has been step by step '* ex- 
ternalised and mystified." Thus arose dogma with its mys- 
teries. Irom which knowledge and the purest moral culture 
are estranged. But trustful, child-like love, set before us by 
the Biblical presentation of Christ, and made an inward part 
of our life and character, is sufficient to meet and overcome 
all the blows of criticism and the problems as to historical 
events. And if, as must be allowed, it is no longer possible 
for the modern thinking Christian to retain the communion 



and fellowship of the confessions and creeds of the ancient 
Church, he nnist, nevertheless, continue to feel bound to his 
fellow-Christians by the ties of practical love. Green's own 
life was an example of this, and he combined in an miconimon 
degree practical social labours with philosophical piinsiiics. 

There are not wantlnj^ various indications that, as in Ger- 
many the oris^inal 1 Icgellanisnj, so in linj^Iand Neo-He>;e- 
lianisni, is so far from bi-ing the final end of philosophy, that 
even those thinkers who are intimately conversant with the 
latter, and unjjrudj^ingly acknowledge its noble and massive 
ideahsm, have nevertheless not been able to convince them- 
selves of the tcnability of the system, and so find themselves 
compelled to advance in the direction of speculalive theism 
{which also predominates in the post-Hegelian speculation of 
Germany). We must mention, as written on these lines, the 
able book of Andrew Si;tu. Hegdianism and Pcrsonaluy 
(1SS7). which appears to have been occasioned by the writ- 
ings of Green ; for it begins with critical observations on the 
crucial doctrine of Green's system, that a universal or divine 
self is present in every individual as the efficient principle of 
its theoretical and practical knowledge. In order to under- 
stand and fairly judge this doctrine. Seth holds it is necessary 
to go back to its genesis in the philosophy of Kant and his 
successors, especially of Hegel. An acute analysis and cri- 
tiijue of these systems leads to the result that the fundamental 
error of Hegelianism and the allied Kn^lish doctrine is the 
identification of the human and the divine self- consciousness, 
and that this identification depends throughout on the ten- 
dency 10 take a mere form of consciousness, which is the 
same in all individuals, and so universal, as a real being, to 
hypostatise and call it the self common to God and men. 
This is contrary, Seth maintains, to the characteristic nature 
of the self, which, although in knowledge a principle of unity, 
is in existence, or metaphysically, a principle of isolation (?). 
I'or the most certain testimony of consciousness is, that I 
have a centre of my own — a will of my own. Nor docs the 
religious consciousness lend any countenance to the represen- 
tation of the human soul as a mere mode or eftlux of the 
divine. On the contrary, religious self-surrender of the will 
to the divine will presupposes the active self of tlie man. 
What Hegel calls "spirit," "absolute spirit," is at bdllom 
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nothing more than the abstract scheme of inteliis^cncc, which 
Fichie constructs in his Wisietneha/islekre. But this ab- 
stract form has neither reality nor real value. The attempt 
of the Hegelian schools lo unify the divine and the human 
subject is ultimately destructive of both. We cannot rightly 
conceive either the divine or the human self in this impossible 
union ; nor is this wonderful, seeing they are merely two in- 
separable aspects of our own conscious life isolated and hypo- 
.statised. If we are lo ascribe real existence to God. Seth 
declares with truth, tliere must be a divine centre of thought, 
activity, and enjoyment, which can no more be lost in its 
manifestations in the universe tlian human personality in its 
life for others. The admission of a real self-consciousness in 
God is, moreover, demanded by the fundamental principle of 
the theory of knowledge — intcrpret;ition by m&ins of the 
liighest cate;»ory within our reach : if the self-conscious life is 
the highest in us, we cannot deny it to God ; he may. indeed 
must. DC infinitely more than we know ourselves to be, but 
he cannot be less. The I legelian system, continues Seth. is as 
ambiguous on the question of man's immortality as on that 
of the personality of God, and for precisely the same reason — 
that the self of which assertions are made is not a real but a 
logical self. The two positions are two complementary sides 
of the same view of existence. If we can believe, with the 
Hegelians of the Left, that there is no permanent Inielligcnce 
'^nd Will at the heart of things, then the self-conscious life is 
degraded from its central position, and becomes merely an 
accident in the universe ; but, on the otlier hand, to a philo- 
sophy founded upon self- consciousness, and especially upon 
the moral consciousness, it must seem incredible that the suc- 
cciisive generations should be used up and cast aside — as if 
character were not the only lasting product and the only valu- 
able result of lime. Seth summarises his critique of Hegcl 
and Neo-Hegelianism in the sentences, " Hegel is the pro- 
tagonist of idealism, and champions the best interests of hu- 
manity ; but in its execution die system breaks down, and 
ultiniaieiy sacrifices these very interests to a logical abstrac- 
tion styled the Idea, in which both God and man disappear." 
The speculative theism towar<ls which Seth seeks to bring 
Hegelian speculation is represented also in the writings of 
RouEKT Hunt. Professor of Divinity in the University o( 
Hdinburgh, Antilhcislu TJuories {i^-j-j) and 7V/<*«/« (1876), 
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and in his brief but very Instructive article on Theism in the 
ninth edition of the Encyclopiedii Brieannica. In the first- 
named book Flint has passed under review the naturalistic, 
positivist, pessimistic, and pantheistic theories, and shown 
their untenabihty ; he does not in this work deal with agnosti- 
cism, but has reserved it for a separate work, wliich has not 
yet appeared. This will be looked for with the greater in- 
terest, as the article on Theism in the Encyclopaedia offers 
some excellent observations upon the agnostic position. 
Flint maintains that agnosticism is so far from being the 
necessary corollary of Kantian criticism, that, on the contrary, 
it contradicts its true principles. For if it is the categories 
which make experience possible, their validity cannot be re- 
stricted to sense experience, but extends as truly to the realm 
of moral and religious experience. And if the objective 
validity of the categories, or the necessary forms of thought, is 
generally called in question, it is not merely theology which 
is thereby deprived of all foundation, but equally all other 
sciences, which are then all resolved into castles in the air. 
But against such scepticism human consciousness testifies, for 
it cannot think tlie mere subjectivity of a true category. As 
against Hamilton and Mansel, Flint observes that tiie idea of 
the Absolute so far from being, as they alleged, an empty ne- 
gation, abstraction, and fiction, because out of all relation to 
the knowable, contains the foundation of all relations, the 
basis not less of existence than of thought, and therefore 
far from being unknowable, is the richest and highest idea, 
to which all other knowledge conducts as its necessary com- 
pletion. In it all the metaphysical categories are included, 
lor God is the absolute Being; all the physical categories, for 
he is absolute Force and Life ; all the mental categories, for 
he is absolute Spirit ; all the moral categories, for he is the 
absolutely Good. Thus the idea of God brings all ideas which 
are the conditions of human reason and the basis of a know- 
ledge of things into an organic system ; the whole trutli of 
the world, unfolded in the various sciences, as well as the 
truth of the mind, is included in the idea of God. A philo- 
sophy of the Absolute, such as Hegel's, may in its contro- 
versy with Agnosticism fall into some extravagances of Gnos- 
ticism ; but a theist may nevertheless sympathise with its 
general aim and appropriate many of its results. Undoubt- 
edly this philosophy needs correction, so far as it fails to do 
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justice to the personality and transcendence of the Divine. 
And this error is due to its having obtained the idea of God 
too exclusively by the method of formal logical thought, and 
to its neglect of the other sides of the mind, the moral and 
religious experience particularly. The idea of Go<l cannot 
lie bid hold of solely by the scieiititic organising intellect, 
but only by the combined theoretical and practical powers of 
the mind. It is a truth ever more dearly perceived, that the 
divine glory has its centre in moral perfection, in holy love. 
On the other liand, the general movement of theism tends to 
a mediation between the extremes of pantheism and deiim. 
to a harmonious combination of the personal self-equality 
and the universal agency of God. Positive science has 
powerfully co-operated with speculative philosophy in pro- 
moting this movement. The modern scientific view of the 
world has not as its result pantheism, but it gives sanction to 
the relative claims of pantheism, and demands a theism which 
acknowledges God's immanence in the world while holding 
fast to iiis personality. The theory of evolution as applieo 
lo nature and history does not lead to Agnosticism, but to a 
more vivid knowledge of God, from whom and through whom 
and lo whom are all things, who is the eternal source of all 
forces in nature, and also the power in history working for 
truth and righteousness. These excellent views of Professor 
Flint seem to me to contain, in fact, the quintessence of the 
l«:st thoughts of modern speculative philosophy and the pro- 
gramme of its further development 

Lastly, as tending in a similar direction, must be mentioned 
ihe works on the philosophy of religion of James Martineau, 
the revered and venerable theologian who has spent his life 
ouL'iidc the Kstablished Church as a preacher and theological 
tutor amongst the Unitarians. By his Essays PhUosophital 
and Theological (2 vols., 1869), which appeared originally 
chiefly in the National Review, and his college addresses, he 
was known as one of the ablejit antagonists of agnostic and 
materialistic philosophy ; and his two larger works. Ty/>es 
oj Hthieal Theory (2 vols., 1SS5). and A Study of Reitgion 
{2 vols.. 1888) have more than sustained his reputation. In 
his " Introductory chapter on recent developments," prefixed 
to ihe re-issue of the second edition of John James Tayler's 
Kcli'ospeci oJ the Religious Life of England {1X76), Martineau 
could speak of the emendation of the idea of God which had 



been effected since the days of the older Natural Theology, 
" an emendation wliicli had taken place long ajjo among the 
Unitarians," that "God is no longer conceived as the First 
Cause prefixed to the scheme of things, but as tlie Indwelling 
Cause pervading it: not excluded by Second Causes, but 
coinciding witli iheni while iranscendin;^ them: as the One 
evcrlivinij Objective Agency, the modes of which must be 
classified and interpreted by science in the outer field, by con- 
science in the inner." And he considers that "this change 
of conception is due to the lessened prominence of mechanical 
ideas and the advance of physiology to a dominant position, 
substituting the thought of life working from within for that 
of lra,nsitive impulse starting from without." Modern science, 
with its doctrine of evolution, leaves theism, he maintains, 
undisturbed and unharmed, as no physical knowledge can 
prevent it from conceiving the unity of the Causal Power, 
which evolution presupposes, as mind, a thesis implied in the 
very idea of causality. This thought Mariineau has worked 
out in his Studv of Religion. After a valuable iritrcKlnctory 
book on the limits of human intelligence, from which we 
quoted above,' the idea of causality is reduced to that of 
operative power, and this again to that of voluntary activity ; 
whence the conclusion is drawn, that all that takes place in 
nature has one kind of cause, whicli we can only conceive as 
a will analogous to our own ; that therefore tlie universe of 
originated things is the product of a supreme Mind. To the 
charge of anthropomorphism, Mar;ineau replies, that what- 
ever idea we form of the ultimate principle of the universe. 
It must be taken from the analogies of human e.\pericnce, and 
the one thing that makes the difference Is, whether it be drawn 
from the lower or the higher asfiects of our human nature. 
The notion, too, that God as a designer must be .separated 
from the world and left outside of it, is unfounded, for " the- 
ism is at liberty to regard all the cosmlcal forces as varieties 
of method assumed by God's conscious causality, and the 
whole of Nature as the evolution of his thought." Yet the 
immanency of God must not be so conceived as to leave 
no room for the personality of created minds, or to make the 
victual cosmos the boundary of the possibilities of the divine 
activity. To get the more definite contents of the idea of 

' Anti, p, 340. 
G. T. A A 
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God. the inference from oiir own moral nature to God as the 
perfect Ideal is made, since that Idea) cannot be merely sub- 
jective fancy, hut the objective authority, in whose legislation 
our conscience finds Us origin and its explanation. Manincau 
had previously maintained in his essay on Ideal Substitutes 
for (Sod. in opposition to the elliical idealism without God. of 
such writers as Matthew Arnold and F. A. Lange, that the 
truth of our religious and moral consciousness stands or falls 
witli the reality of the divine ideal. 

Martineau's Study of Retigion is a most instructive and 
sug};estivc work ; what it seems to lack is a closer analysis 
of the psychological nature of religion, and particularly a 
more thoroujjh examination of the historical development of 
the religious consciousness of mankind. But it is not only 
this work, but the English philosophy of religion generally 
which seems to me to require supplementing and developing 
in this direction. It would thereby exert greater influence 
upon the theology' of the Church, which appears to have 
remained hitherto too much out of touch with tlie progress 
of philosophical thought.' 



' During the translation of tlic manuscript of this book has appeared 
Manineau's wuilc, Tkt Seal ef Authority in J(e/igian (I^ndon, 1S90), which 
fiuppIcnicDts his Study of /tttigiini in a desirable way. For it Collon> up 
the philosophical examinaiioi) of the ultimate ground of rclij,'ious ceruinty, 
and of the relation of the divine and the human factor in all revelation with 
an historical analysis of the traditional authorities (the Church, the Bible), 
and with 3 review of the historical process by which the religion of Jesus 
wKs [ransfornivd into a religion about him, and the kernel of moral and 
religious truth was covered by a husk of " Christian mythology." , Even those 
who may think Martineau's critique of the early Christian traditions here 
and there loo radical, must be compelled to admit thai it is ihe result of a 
thorotj);h examination of the facts, and of a peneiraiing and dbcemiitf 
judgment .\nd every unprejudiced reader can convince himself by a careful 
study of the fine concluding chajiiet, that this bold critique is quite consistent 
with a fervent reverence for the relijiioua personality of Jesus, and accordingly 
docs not deiract ftom the essence of Christian faith. The work with which 
Dr. Maitincau has crowned the labours of his long life will be a lasting 
moQumeui of a mind not less free than devout May it 6nd many graicful 
readers ax. home and abroad 1 — 0. P. 
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CHAPTER II. 

PARTIES AND MOVEMENTS IN THE THEOLOCV OF GREAT 

URITAIN. 

It was remarked at the beginning of the previous chapter 
that that general revolution of thought and fetiling, commonly 
known as " Romanticism," which look place at the com- 
mencement of this century, produced ^'ood fruit in the revival 
and reanimation of the religion of the Church. The first 
and most influential representative of this new tendency in 
Enjjland was Coleridf;e, in whose Aids to Reflection (1825), 
German idealistic philosophy was transplanted to English 
soil, and employed in the revivification of theological thought 
We have seen that in Coleridge, as in Schleiermacher, his 
German predecessor, intellect and feelin;^_ faith and know- 
ledge, entered into such a close alliance with each other, that 
he appeared on the one hand as the apologist of the faith of 
the Church, in opposition to a nti- religious rationalism ; and, 
on the other, as at the same time the champion of a more 
liberal view of traditional doctrines, in opposition to a literal 
orthodoxy. These two aspects of Coleridge's thought, while 
combined in his own person, separated into two distinct 
jjarties or tendencies in the Church, their common origin, in 
the set of feeling in Romanticism, betraying itself outwardly 
in the fact that both panics proceeded from the same circle 
of Oxford students, and were represented by men who were 
personal friends in their university days, far as their courses 
subsequently diverged. In this also we meet with a striking 
similarity to the early days of modern German theology. 
The relation of J. H. Newman, the originator and early 
leader of the Anglo-Catholic movement, to his liberal teacher 
and mentor, Whatety, may be compared with Neander's 
relation to his teacher Planck ; and the parallel between the 
friendship of Thomas Arnold with Keble. tlie friend of 
HitrrcU Froude and Newman, and the friendship of the 
youthful Schleiermacher with Novalis and Friedrich Schlegel. 

MS 
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is still more obviou*i. We must begin with the movement 
of the High Church, or Tractarian. or Puseyite party, and 
then take up that of the Broad Church, led by Thomas 
Arnold and F. D. Maurice, which, from the first, existed by 
the side of the Tractarian movement, but did not obtain 
general influence until the latter had passed the zenith of its 
power. This movement of the Broad Church party has been 
more recently followed by a liberalism of a more decided 
type, which has been represented during this generation in 
the rise of Biblical criticism in Great Britain. 

The Tractarian movement dates from the summer of 1833. 
though its roots extend a few years further back. In the 
year 1827 appeared Kcble's Christian Year.Zi. collection of 
religious lyrics on the principal festivals of the ecclesiastical 
year ; the poems clothe a tender and deep piety in the 
symbolic garb suggested by the seasons of the natural and 
Christian year, and are the production of a true poet. Wc 
might call Kebie the English Novalis, the poet of religious 
idealism, to whose vision "two worlds" He always ojx:n, the 
visible being but a tj'pe of the invisible, which always lay 
nearest his heart. Only Keble did not possess the philo- 
sophical culture and learning of Novalis. and lacked con- 
sequently his largeness of view : in Keble's mind, profound 
personal piety was so exclusively associated with the forms 
of Anglican doctrines and ceremonies, that he could not con- 
ceive Christianity or religion at all, apart from the Anglican 
system ; his religious intolerance went so far. that when the 
Queen selected a Lutheran prince to be godfather to one of 
her sons, he set on foot a protest against it from English 
clergymen. The religious pnems of the Christian Vear 
gave such perfect and admirable expression to a wide-spread 
;itate of feeling amongst English people, that the little volume 
found everywhere the warmest reception, and probably ob- 
tained more friends than all the subsequent theological tracts 
and learned books for the new movement in the Church. It 
produced a still deeper effect on the convictions and the 
subsequent life of John Henry Newman, who had hitherto 
passed amongst Oxtord men as a disciple of VV'halely's, 
though as early as 1826 his mind began to take another 
turn, chiefly through intercourse with his friend I [urrell 
Froude. This young man seems to have played a simil.ir 
part amongst the allies of English Romanticism to thai 
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played by Friedrich Schlegel in the same movement in 
Germany. From Fronde's Jiemains. which were published 
(1836-9) after his death by Newman and Ktible. one geis 
the impression of a man not of ^reat natural capacity, but 
of loose and neglected mind, which was greatly lacking both 
in moral strength and solid learning ; a man who loved to 
indulge in paradoxes, which aimed at being clear and pro- 
found, but were often meaningless, and who. from his limited 
aristocratic Anglican standpoint, passed sentence upon every- 
thing outside and beyond it with the greater arrogance in 
proportion to his ignorance. He hated the Reformation and 
the Reformers, especially '" Luther, Melanchthon and Co.," 
because they denied the Jus divinum of the Catholic Chin-ch, 
preferred preaching to the sacraments, and put an end to 
ecclesiiLstical discipline. He demanded the restoration of 
nionasticism, celibacy, fasting, ancient ritual and art. but 
especially the emancipation of the Church from the supre- 
macy of the State. The fanatical thoroughness witli which 
Froude advocated his views made a deep impression on 
John Henry Newman, to whose nature submission to a 
stronger personal authority was a necessity, and who was 
just then passing through a mental crisis. When then at 
length, soon after the appearance of the Christian Year, -a 
friendship between Keble and Newman was brought about 
by Froude, the triumvirate was constituted, the object of 
which was nothing less than a second Reformation, or 
counter- Reformation, of the English Church. 

The movement thus prepared for in this circle of Oxford 
friends was brought to a head through the political and 
ecclesiastico-political agitations at the beginning of the 
thirties. In order to allay the agitation in Ireland. Sir 
Robert Peel had carried his Bill for Catholic Emancipation, to 
the great alarm of the Oxford orthodox party. The French 
Revolution of July, 1S30. and the accession of William IV., 
brought the Whigs into power, who, after a violent conflict 
with the Tory lords and prelates of the Upper House, 
passed in 1S33 the Reform Hill, a measure which had been 
Ijng and loudly called for by the majority of the nation. 
The next year followed a Bill to remedy abuses in the Irish 
Church, by which the income of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland was greatly reduced, and one-half of its (superfluous) 
sees were abolished. The unyielding opposition on the part 
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of the nobility and clergy to al) these absolutely necessary 
reforms had so much excited liberal feeling amongst the 
people generally, that the bishops were on several occasions 
insulted and attacked ; and the premier. Lord Grey, ad- 
vised the bishops "to set their house in order." In High 
Church circles the feeling prevailed, that the very existence 
of the Church was imperiited, and that what was required 
was to create a powerful counter-movement to the liberal 
tendencies of the day. The Assize Sermon of Keble's in 
the University pulpit at Oxford, on the " National Apostasy," 
formed the signal for its friends ; and in July, 1833, at a 
conference at Hadleigh, it was resolved to take immediate 
action. Under the conviction that "living movements do 
not come of committees," but depend on personal influence, 
Newman placed himself at the head of this, and began in 
1833 the issue of the Tracts for the Times, as their editor 
and principal author; this being the origin of the name 
" Tractarian." In the space of eight years {1833-41), ninety 
tracts were published, which are collected in six volumes. 
Contemporaneously there appeared also, by various writers, 
extracts from the Church Fathers, under the title of Records 
pf ihe Church. When in 1835, Pusey, Professor and Canon 
of Christ Church, joined the movement, an English transla- 
tion of the whole of the Fathers was projected, which began 
to appear in 1S38, under the title oi A Library of the Fathers 
of the Holy Catholic Church. 

The design of this movement was certainly not purely 
religious by any means, but ecclesiastico-political, not to say 
political ; it was a general war against the Liberal tendencies 
of the age, and in defence of custom and tradition in the 
Church and society. As a means to this end, the revival 
and confirmation of the doctrines and usages of the Anglican 
Church was to be taken in hand. But while to all appearance 
the object was only to restore historical Anglicanism in its 
original purity, in reality the tendency to Catholicism was so 
decided that Anglicanism was from the very first left a long 
way behind, and the end of the movement, it could be fore- 
seen, must be Romanism. This could be perceived in the 
first declarations of the Tractarians, the principal of which 
were the following: that salvation is based upon the objective 
efificacy of the sacraments, which again depends on their ad- 
ministration by apostolically appointed priests, that is, on the 



apostolic succession of the bishops, who. as successors of the 
apostles, are the inheritors of the gifts of the HoJy Ghost, 
and are thereby the highest authority, in complete inde- 
pendence of the State, in matters of life and doctrine. The 
writings of the Tractarians were devoted to the exposition 
and the dogmatico-hisiorical (rather than the Biblical) proof 
of these positions. A few special points may be here men- 
tioned. A tract of Pusey's, which appeared in 1835, on 
Baptism, attacked the evangelical doctrine of regeneration 
through faith, and its separation of the ba|)tisni of the spirit 
from the baptism of water ; I'uscy taught that the real re- 
generation is effected by the act of baptism, that the only 
condition presupposed is that no bar be placed in the way by 
unbelief; that since this cannot be the case with infants, the 
baptized child is regenerated. The Catholic doctrine of ot>us 
operatum is adopted as correct : but as the grace of baptism 
may be lost again, for sins committed after baptism satisfac- 
tion must be made by earnest penance, which has to be shown 
also in the old ecclesiastical form of ascetic observances. 
Hence the necessity of Church discipline as a means of 
grace. The mere preaching of the cross of Christ can lead 
to carnal security. It is not preaching, but ecclesiastical 
discipline that forms moral character. — In the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, such is the docirtne. the body and blood 
of Christ is present, without traiisubsiantiation, in reality 
in a mystical manner, and the siicranient is a sacrifice 
{sacrificiiim, not merely sacramtn/t/w), tliat is. the mystical 
application of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, in which 
Christ and the Church are together the subject and the 
object of the sacrifice, R. J, Wilberforcc connected this 
theory with the doctrine of the Incarnation of Christ, holding 
that the Incarnation is perpetuated in the con.svcration and 
the sacrifice of the cucharist in a spiritual but real manner. 
To confession also, sacramental significance is ascribed ; fre- 
quent private confession, in accordance with prescribed rules, 
is advocated. But as the sacraments owe all their saving 
efficacy to their administration at the hands of the Cliurch, 
the whole stress falls ultimately, as in the Catholic doctrine, 
upon the true doctrine of the Church. It is the actual visible 
saving institution founded by Christ through the agency of the 
apostles ; by the bishops, as the successors of the apostles, 
the Holy Spirit descends through it, the means of grace are 
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efficaciously administered and the truth infallibly taught 
The invisible Church is composed solely of the living and 
perfected members of the visible Church, so that to the latter 
salvation is unconditionally confined. The " notes " of the 
true Church are apostolicity, catholicity, and autonomy. The 
most imporumt condition is the apostolical succession of 
the bishops, which includes the other essential signs. The 
most perfect Church is th« Anglican. The other episcopal 
Churches are branches of the one Catholic Church, but dis- 
eased br;mchcs (especially the Romish Church), on account 
of their errors ; on the other hand, all communities of Dis- 
senters, as well as the Protestant Churches of the Continent 
that have no bishops, are severed branches, sects, which do 
not (KKsess the means of salvation. For it is only through 
the apostolic succession of the bishops that the gift of the 
1 loly Spirit, and therewith the saving efficacy of the sacra- 
ments, has been preserved to the Church. As Christ is the 
supreme Mediator, the bishop is his representative on earth, 
the mediator between the Church and Clirist, the highest 
authority for the laity. The Scriptures cannot be taken as 
the final and sufficient norma fidei on account of their 
ambi-juity ; tlicy must be interpreted according to the rule 
of tradition, especially of the earlier centuries. Thus we 
have in the Nicene Creed the witness of the whole Church, 
afiirmiiig ihat the doctrine of the Trinity is the teaching of 
Scripture when properly understood. In the Preface to the 
transkilion of the Fathers, it is maintained that the New 
Testament is the source of doctrine, but that the Catholic 
Fathers are the channels through which it comes down to us, 
and that an earnest study of Catholic antiquity conducts those 
who are tired of modern questionings Into the haven of security. 
This love of ecclesiastical antiquity sprang out of the his- 
torical iinpulse of Romanticism as much as Sir WaUer Scott's 
poetical revival of Scottish and English antiquity, or again, 
the sympathetic learned study of German antiquity by the 
brothers Grimm and the poet Uhland. Uut the mystical 
realism of the above doctrine of the sacraments sprang like- 
wise from the inclination of Romanticism towards a certain 
Helidunfccl, something neither light nor darkness, neither 
sensible nor supersensible, a love of mysteries behind experi- 
ence : Novalis, for instance. liked to call himself a ma^isclur 
idealist. So, again, the emphasis laid on the supernatural. 
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authority of the bishops by virtue of their supposed succession 
from the apostles was equally acceptable to an age that had 
grown tired of disputation ; and it was at the same time 
adapted to confirm afresh the position of the bishops, which 
had been shaken by political events. It is. therefore, not 
surprising that Tractarian doctrines were received at first with 
jjreat favour in the English Church, especially amongst the 
clergy. It is true that there was at the beginning no lack 
of opposition, particularly on the part of the Evangelicals, 
who at once perceived, and passed sentence on, the weak 
place in the new movement^its drift towards Rome. New- 
man, indeed, endeavoured to defend his Anglo-Catholic posi- 
tion as the true " Via Media" between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism. This he did by undertaking to show the complete 
agreement of the doctrines of the Church of England with 
apostolic, that is, ancient patristic teaching, making use of a 
vcrj' free and sometimes sophistic method of interpreting the 
language of the Thirty-Nine Articles (in Tract 90). But it 
was precisely this daring attempt to set aside the di.stinctive 
points of the Anglican creed in relation to Roman doctrine by 
the aid of forced and spurious interpretation, which brought 
about the revulsion of public opinion. Tract 90 was censured 
by the University (1841) and the Bishop of Oxford, and New- 
man felt called upon to discontinue the series. Newman 
resigned the leadership of the movement, which passed into 
the hands of the more learned and cautious Pusey, who had 
previously cast round it an academical nimbus, and at length 
gave 10 it his name also. Many who had been so far its 
friends now withdrew, or went over to the opposite party. 
But this, again, produced the effect on the more faithful ones 
of causing them to abandon ail reserve in following out their 
principles in their full consequences. In the course of his 
studies in Church History, which he carried on in the retire- 
ment of his country parish, Newman himself arrived at the 
conviction by degrees that his K/a Media was unteiuiblc : 
more and more the catholicity of the Romish Church out- 
weighed in his estimation tiic apostolicity of the Anglican ; 
and the more he felt the defects of the latter, the dark spots 
in the disk of the former tended to vanish. When at last the 
Church of England committed what was in the eyes of him- 
self and his friends the unpardonable crime of associating 
it-self with the Lutheran and Calvinistic secis of the Union- 
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Church of Prussia, with the view of founding a new bishopric 
in Jerusalem, it appeared to Newman, as it had appeared still 
earlier to some more zealous friends, that to continue in such 
a Church was no longer possible. In October, 1845, he was 
received into the communion of the Romish Church, and 
in the course of a year he was followed by 150 clergymen and 
laymen of position belonging to his party. The party itself 
survived the heavy blow, but has subsequently shunned 
cautiously the slippery region of dogmatics, and devoted itself 
with the greater zeal to the elaboration of a ritual as nearly 
like that of the Catholics as possible. This RituEtlism, how- 
ever, has very little in common with theology.' 

After his conversion Newman published several books, 
which are of interest as giving an insight into his own reli- 
gious character, and as throwing indirectly light upon the 
movement of which he was the author and at first the chief 
leader. This is especially the case with his Apologia pro Vita 
Sita: being a History of his Religious Opinions {iS6$, ist ed.). 
This autobiography owes its attractiveness, not only to the 
universally acknowledged beauty of its style, but also to the 
honest openness with which the author describes the various 
phases of his religious opinions. A sincerely religious char- 
acter is unveiled, as it struggles to reach the certainty of con- 
viction with deepest earnestness; and if the appearance of 
ambi,:^'uity and want of sincerity sometimes arises, it is not 
from the slightest wish to conceal anything from others from 
external considerations, but because the writer is not clear in 
his own mind, and because he is trying to hold perforce what 
is untenable and to conceal from himself consequences that 
are inevitable. But honourable as such a character may be, 
its weak side cannot be overlooked. The weakness consists 
rather in a moral than an intellectual inability to distinguish 
between religion and a particular form of its transmission in 
doctrine and ritual ; ^ because the firm centre of rfeligious and 

' In one of his letters to Emerson, Carlyle criticises this ritualistic Puscy- 
ism in his somewhat pessimistic strain, as a symbol of the speedy dissolution 
of the superannuated English Church. In Past and Present, and elsewhere in 
his writings, he gives vent to similar vaticinations. 

^ Comp. Apologia, p. 49. " From the age of fifteen, dogma has been the 
fundamental principle of my religion : 1 know no other religion ; I cannot 
enter into the idea of any other sort of religion ; religion as a mere sentimeot 
is to me a dream and a mockery." 



moral certainty cannot be found in the man himself, he clings 
to external atithorities, maintains vehemently their inviolability, 
and all the time is driven further and further by the inevitable 
feelinjj of their insufficiency, iinlil, weary of searching and 
inquiring, the secure haven of Romish infallibility is at last 
resorted to. What a different picture is presented in the 
religious history of Francis Newman, the younger brother of 
John Henry, as it is described in his Phases of Failh \ ' In 
both brothers we have the same deep religious nature and 
the same restless desire for real conviction : out in the case of 
the younger brother there is also the moral courage to aban- 
don traditional opinions about the truth and to search for the 
truth itself, to let the outward props of authority fall one after 
the other, to gain in the soul itself true certainty of the reve- 
lation of God. John Henry Newman has also formulated a 
theory of religious certainty, with a view to justifying his dog- 
matism, and has expounded it in the two books, An Essay on 
the Devebpment of Christian Doctrine {\%^^.zn^ An Es^ay 
in Aid of a Grammar of Assent (1S70). In the latter he 
works out a principle which he had learnt from Keble.' 
namely, that religious conviction does not rest on intellectual 
but emotional grounds, which cannot be theoretically proved, 
probability being converted into certainty by a voluntary 
assent and believing reception. Allhouj^h this principle is not 
wholly devoid of truth, there is reason to object to it.^ that a 
rule of certainty which is based neither on the reason nor on 
proofs from fact, but on the simple power of the will to hold 
something to be true, possesses no value, and may easily be- 
come as fruitful a source of superstition as of faith. In fact, 
the subjective character of this purely emotional certainty 
is acknowledged by Newman himself in the very remarkable 
words : " The argument from probability, in the matter of 
religion, became an argument from personality, which, in fact, 
is one form of the argument from authoritj'." It will be diffi- 
cult to avoid this conclusion, if it is once granted that religious 
certainty rests merely upon emotional motives without rational 
grounds; in that case it is, of course, only a subjective cer- 



' See ari/e,p. 317. 
• Apoto/^ia, !>. 19. 

' See Tulloch, in the EdtibHrgk Hd'ieto, Oct., 187a, and his MattmeHti t>/ 
Jteliptrut Ihau^l.l, p. 103. 
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tainty that cannot rest upon itself, but to render it secure 
stands in need of the support of the greatest possible number 
of other subjects, that is, of external authority, 

Newman's work on the Development of Christian Doctrine 
takes as its starting-point the incontestable principle, that 
Christianity, like every historical institution, has passed 
through a process of development, of growth, in doctrine and 
custom, and was not given to the world at the beginning in a 
perfect form. He offers a number of instances going to show 
that orthodox Protestantism is under a delusion, when it sup- 
poses that all its doctrines and practices are taught in Scrip- 
ture and are prescribed therein, or are to be directly deduced 
therefrom. It is impossible to remain in the mere letter of 
Scripture, because the necessities of interpretation, for in- 
stance, of such a phrase as " the Word became flesh," lead at 
once to a series of further questions. Other questions, such 
as the Canon of Scripture, its inspiration and authority, can- 
not be answered from Scripture itself, because the Apostles 
had not then given any decision on them. As within the 
Biblical religion itself there is a development through the 
Prophets to Jesus, so, again, in " the apostolic teaching no 
historical point can be fixed at which the growth of doctrine 
ceased, and the rule of faith was once for all settled." Finally, 
in Scripture itself the necessity of such a progressive develop- 
ment is distinctly indicated, for instance, in the parables of 
the Leaven and the Mustard Seed. If in all this the author 
displays undoubtedly a degree of sound historical sense, the 
reader is immediately surprised by a very unhistorlcal and 
genuinely dogmatic application of the true principle! In 
order to guide the process of the development of Christianity, 
to distinguish correct developments from false, and to sanction 
them, there is required an infallible authority outside the 
development — namely, the Church. If Christianity is, as a 
whole, a revelation, the results of its development must share 
the guarantee of its credentials. Revealed religion is distin- 
guished from Natural by the very fact that it substitutes the 
voice of a Law-giver — an objective authority, Apostle, Pope, 
or Church — for the voice of conscience. In Protestantism 
this authority is the Bible ; but as it can be proved that this 
authority is insufficient, we must conclude that this required 
living and present source of revelation can only be the infal- 
lible arbiter of all true doctrines — the Church, Nor is per- 
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Ronal judgment precluded by this infallible authority, but is 
only limind to its proper range and preserved from error. — We 
must allow that this defence (following in the footsteps of the 
German Catholic Theologian Mtthler) of the principle of Catho- 
lic tradition and authority is conducted very cleverly. It rests, 
all the same, upon a great fallacy. The fact is overlookt^d 
that the alleged infallible authority is itself a product of the 
genend development, and that it participates in ils changes, 
and is tlierefore subject, like every historical phenomenon, to 
tlie law of relativity. Moreover, the false traditional idea of 
development is throughout taken for granted — namely, that 
development consists solely in positive growth, in an extension 
and more complete definition of older truth ; we bear nothing 
of the great fact, that development has also a negative aspect, 
that new truth does not come merely as an addition to the old. 
but often abrogates the old, so that in reality there is accom* 
plished in it the continuous criticism of mtnd in the process of 
its development. We readily grant that this process docs not 
goon without obedience to an inner law of rationality; but 
precisely because reason is realised in the process of historic 
development, it does not requirea special infallible institution 
to guide it, which can only become an impediment to the 
living spirit. 

In the same year in which Newman set on fool the reac- 
tionary High Church movement, Tho.mas Aknold, the Head 
Master at Rugby, published his pamphlet on The Principles 
0/ Chitreh Reform, which, though it provoked at first a storm 
of indignation on all sides, presented in its fundamental 
thoughts the ferment of a new progressive movement in the 
English Church in the next decades. Arnold bad, like New- 
man, been a pupil of Whately's at Oxford, and a friend of 
Keble's. But while in the case of Newman the influence of 
the devout friend soon overcame the cool intellectual acute- 
ness of the tutor, with Arnold it was the reverse. Through- 
out his life Arnold continued to combine a profoundly earnest 
piety with clearness of intellect, a manly love of tnith. and a 
restless desire for practical work ; indeed, it is not easy to say 
which of these aspects of the noble man's character was most 
marked, Arnold was at the beginning of the ihirlies not 
less alarmed than Newman and his Oxford friends at the 
political troubles and threatening tempest which appeared to 
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be gathering thick over tile Church : but while they sought 
salvation by the abandonment of the Reformation in a reform 
of dogma and the constitution and ritual of the Church, by 
which its boundaries would be narrowed and more sharply 
separated from the pulsating life of the nation, he demanded 
.1 reform in the opposite direction. In order to preserve to 
the nation the blessings of the State Church, he advocated 
the opening of its doors to the Dissenters, and the widening 
of its boundaries, so that all Englishmen who were, and wished 
to be Christians, should lind a place in it. As the condition of 
membership, nothing more than an acceptance of the essential 
doctrines of the Christian faith, common to all parties both 
within and outside the Established Church, was to be required, 
differences in doctrine, constitution, and ritual being considered 
minor matters and permissible. The essential thing in Chris- 
tianity is practical godliness, based on the revelation of God 
in Scripture, and especially in the person of Jesus, and mani- 
festing itself in the moral purification and sanctificalion of 
g^rsonal and social life. It is the function of Church and 
tate equally, though from a different (xiint of view, to be in- 
struments and organs of this ideal. There mav not. therefore, 
be any separation between them, or jealousy and quarrel ; the 
State needs for its moral ends the religion of the Gospel, as 
the Church can exercise its educating influence over the nation 
only within the constituted forms and regulations of the Chris- 
tian State. — These are the main principles of Arnold's pam- 
phlet on Church Reform, principles which have as their basis, 
not only an ideal view of the nature and ends of the State, 
but also a broad view of the nature of Christianity ; a stand- 
point exactly the same as that represented by Rothe in his 
An/Hngc der Kirche and his Ethik} But this combination 
of Christian idealism and lai^e-hearted humanity was then so 
new in England, that Arnold's proposed reforms were obnoxi- 
ous to all parties alike : to the High-churchmen they breathed 
heresy and revolution, and the Liberals considered them too 
conservative and narrow. 

The storm of opposition from all sides did not shake 
Arnold's conviction of the truth and wisdom of his ideas. 
The force of his personal character ; the success of his work 




' Though Arnold differed from Roihc as to ihe source of the comiption of 
the irue idea of the Cliurch. Sec Arnold'* Letter lo Uunscn, Jan- 37, 1838. 
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in the school at Rugby, by which he Initiattid a reformation 
in the entire system of public schools in England ; his power- 
ful sermons, in which he proclaimed the eternal truths of the 
Gospel with profound earnestness in simple undogmatic lan- 
guage, and with constant reference to tlie various depart- 
ments of moral life ; lastly, his work as a scholar in the field of 
classical literature and Roman historj' — all this combined in 
compelling his opponents even to respect the assailed and 
censured man. so that his sudden death (1842) was lamented 
on all sides as a national calamity. 

It is Thomas Arnold, if any one, who must be regarded 
as the pioneer of free theology in England. It is tnie he 
wrote no considerable theological work — his vocation led 
him into the field of scholarship and historj' : and his views 
with regard to the interpretation of the Bible were neither 
quite new, nor do they meet completely the present require- 
ments of historical criticism. But Arnold was the first to 
show to his countrymen the possibility and to make the 
demand, that the Bible should be read with honest human 
eyes without the spectacles of orthodox dogmatic presupposi- 
tions, and that it can at the same lime be revered with 
Christian piety and made truly productive in moral life. He 
was the first who dared to leave on one side the traditional 
phraseology of the High-Churchmen and the Evangelicals, 
and to look upon Christianity, not as a sacred treasure of the 
Churches and sects, but as a Divine beneficent power for 
every believer; not as a dead heritage from the past, but as 
a living spiritual power for the moral advancement of indi- 
viduals and nations in the present 1 f the univcr-vility of his 
interests and occupations was a hindrance to strictly scientific 
theological inquiry, it was really very favourable to his true 
mission : he showed how classical and general historical 
studies may be pursued in tlie light of the moral ideas of 
Christianity, and how. on the other hand, a free and clear 
way of looking at things may be obtained by means of wide 
historical knowledge, and then applied to the interpretation 
of the Bible and the solution of current ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. Thus he began to pull down the wall of separation 
which had cut off the religious life of his fellow-countrymen, 
with their sects and churches and rigid theological formulas 
and usages, from the general life and pursuits of the nation. 
It is also clear as day, that if longer life had been granted 
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to him. the result of the further prosecution of his historical 
studies, which had been made, in his last year, part of his 
vocation by his appointment to the chair of .Modern History 
at Oxford, would have been further insight and courage to 
apply his historical and criticil principles to the Bible At all 
events, his work was subsequently funher prosecuted in this 
direction by his friemis and pupils. 

Arnold was pre-eminently an independent character, both 
in his scientific and his political principles. Tor this reason 
he was prepared to learn from men of different schools. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge exercised great influence upon him. 
and he confesses that he found in him what he had never 
been able to find in any other English theologian : " H is mind 
is at once rich and vigorous, and comprehensive and critical ; 
while the Jdwf is so pure and so lively all the while."' From 
Coleridge Antold aaopted the distinction between the 
reason and the understanding, and the determination of the 
relation of reason to faith as of two modes of perceiving 
religious truth, which are not antagonistic but supplementary. 
Of Coleridge's Letters on Impiration? which he saw in 
manuscript, he expressed the opinion. ' that they were "well 
litted to break ground in the approaches to that momentous 
question which involves in it so great a shock to existing 
notions. . . . but which will end, m spite of the fears and 
clamours of the weak and bigoted, in the higher exalting 
and more sure establishing of Christian truth." His friend- 
ship with IJunsen, too, whose acquainmnce he made in Rome 
in 1827. had an important influence on Arnold's mind; it was 
through this scholar particularly that he kept himself in close 
relations with German literature, though principally only with 
its historical and Biblical cxegctical works, but not with 
German philosophy or systematic theology ; of Schleier- 
m.icher he read only his critical essay on 1 Timothy, the 
results of which appeared to him too bold. 

The most direct and lasting influence on the mental 
development of Arnold was that of Wiiatelv, who had been 
in Oxford hts tutor and adviser, and with whom, as Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, he kept up a close friendship and constant 

' Leucr No. 209, to Mr. Justice Coleridge, Sept. 35, 1S39. 

• See antt, p. 311. 

* Leiiei No. 94. to Mr. Justice Coleridge, Jao. >4> 1835. 




intercourse. Whately was a man of clear Jntelleci. happy 
humour, and benevolent he;irt, but not a learned theologian. 
His best known book is his Z.c;»7i', constructed upon Aris- 
totelian principles, which was once largely used in English 
colleges and universities. He carried his sound common 
sense into theological questions also, and found that not a 
few orthodox dogmas have no foundation in the Scriptures. 
Thus the orthodox doctrine of election is not in harmony 
with Paul's teaching, for in the latter what is dealt with is 
not the unconditional predestination of individuals to salva- 
tion or destruction, but only the appointment of the whole 
Church to salvation in Christ, which is elected from the rest 
of the Heathen, as previously the people of Israel had been 
elected from the other nations. The final destiny of indi- 
viduals depends solely on whether they personally do or do 
not make use of the advantages offered to lliem, by partici- 
pation in the revelation of the Church. The doctrine of 
justiScation by faith, too, must not be understood of an 
imputation of the merits of Christ, but of llic forgiveness 
of sins on the fulfilment of the moral conditions. The death 
of Christ as a sacrifice must be received on the authority of 
Scripture, but it cannot be shown to be necessary. U is the 
same with the Deity of Christ : it must be believed on the 
ground of Christ's own declarations in ihe Gospels, but 
interpreted essentially in the sense of Christ being the 
perfect moral example. The object of Christ's coming was 
the foundation of the kingdom of God as a moral common- 
wealth. The claim of an apostolical episcopal succession, with 
power to impart the Holy Spirit, cannot be proved from 
Scripture, and is wrecked on the historical improbability of a 
chain of tradition being kept unbroken through eighteen cen- 
turies; the true succession is holding fast to apostolic principles, 
that is, the moral character of Christianity. This is violated 
by the Tractarian doctrine of the sacraments, which sub-sti- 
tutes the opus operatum for the heart. The rigorous obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, too. is not in harmony with the New 
Testament, the law of the Sabbath having been abrogated 
for Christians with the rest of the Mosaic legislation; 
Sunday is a voluntary institution of the Church for the good 
of men. Generally, the Bible does not cl-iim to be a law- 
book for the regulation of faith and practice, but it contains a 
system of practical truths, motives, and principles in a popular 
G. T. B B 
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form.' The unwearied diligence witli which Whately devoted 
himself to his ecclesiastical duties, to proinoiing the education 
of the lower classes, and unostentatiously assisting the poor, 
both Protestant and Catholic, of his diocese in Ireland. reHecls 
favourably on his practical and rational theology, which was 
not either in philosophy or in history and criticism pro- 
found. In the latter respect there is much affinity between 
it and the Rationalistic (Kantian) supernaturalism, as tt was 
represented in Germany in the first decades of the century 
by not a few theologians deserving of all respect. 

As contemporaries and men of a kindred spirit with 
Arnold and Whately. we may mention the Oxford theolo- 
gians H,*Mi'DEN and Milman, and the Cambridge theologians 
Thiklwall and Julius Hare. The name of Hampden is 
associated with an episode of considerable moment in the 
Tractarian movement. When he was nominated in 1S36 to 
the Regius Professorship of Divinity at Oxford, the dominant 
party there, with Newman and Pusey at its head, got up a 
protest against his appointment, and charged the learned 
theologian with heresy on the ground of his Itampton Lec- 
tures of the year 1832. on 7>4<r Seholasiic Philosophy in its 
relaiioH to Christian TAeology, which had till then remained 
unimpugned. In his lectures he had shown how orthodox 
theology, as having risen in its Patristic and Scholastic form 
under the influence of the philosopiiy in vof^ne at the time, is 
not identical with the doctrine of the Scriptures, but is in 
many respects an adulterated reflex of the simple Christian 
belief. This indisputably correct account of the origin of 
orthodox dogmas gave naturally great offence to High- 
churchmen, whose fundamental principle was the identifica- 
tion of Christianity with Scholastic theology. Pusey ' main- 
tained that this distinction between uncertain Scholastic doc- 
trines and certain facts of Scripture was but the beginning 
of scepticism and rationalism, as the c>cample of Semler had 
shown. The defence of Christianity then in vogue, which 
threw the stress entirely upon the practical side of our 
religion, he declared tended directly to unbelief, since every- 
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thing that could not be brought under the rubric of practical 
applicability, would be forgotten, and in the end denied. 
Hampden himself, in his inaugural lecture, professed his full 
belief in all the doctrines of the orthodox faith in a way not 
easy, it must be confessed, to reconcile with the expositions 
of his Bampton Lectures. Consistency seems rather to have 
been on the side of his assailants. But the manner of their 
attack upon him, their denunciation of detached propositions 
torn from their context, in order to convict him of heresy, 
aroused the fierce indignation not only of Whately and 
Arnold, but of wider circles, in which the reaction against 
the principles of the Oxford party began from this time to 
make itself felL A pamphlet published at that time gives 
the following not complimentary picture of higher education 
at Oxford. In all higher branches of knowledge the aim is 
to put down free opinions. The endeavour is to give a safe 
direction to young minds, and to confine their movements 
within the narrowest limits possible. No inquiry which 
might possibly lead to other results than those of the estab- 
lished formularies is permitted. It is not easy to form any 
idea of the extent of moral terrorism with which this in- 
tellectual tyranny is practised, with what jealousy the words, 
behaviour, reading of those is watched, who are under the 
suspicion of having diverged front the majority. This 
system is commended in and outside of Oxford as a thoroughly 
practical and wholesome method of training devoted servants 
of the Church, who shall be free from all doubt. But the 
evil fruits of it are a terrible distortion of sound intellect, 
widespread ignorance and hypocrisy. The student who 
comes at every step upon the warning, " Not too deep!" is 
discouraged and takes refuge in deliberate ignorance. He 
persuades himself that knowledge at best is a dangerous 
acquirement in his career, In the consciousness of his own 
inability to defend rationally a position he has taken, he 
regards all speculations tliat are foreign to his mode of 
thought with vague fear. The consequence is that iheolog>' 
is studied in Oxlord to no purpose, however much is said 
about it, because it is studied apart from the simple object 
of discovering the truth, and merely with the object of finding 
proofs in support of dogmas which dispense with all further 
inquiry. Such was tlie view taken by an Englishman of 
the Oxford of those years. The less reason we have to 
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doubt the truth of the picture, the more cheering is it to 
observe how great progress has been made there in the 
course of the last half century. 

Even in those years bright exceptions were DOt wanting. 
Milman was connected with Whately, Arnold, and Hampden, 
belonging like them to the pre-Puseyite generation. His 
History of the J ews, which appeared in 1829 (2nd ed. rewritten 
1863), treated the narratives of the Old Testament in the. 
same way as the historical traditions of any other ancient 
people, took up a critical attitude Cowards the chronological 
data of the Bible, explained not a few narratives as oriental 
poetry and allegory, and sought generally by its graphic 
style, catching the national and antique character of early 
Hebrew times, to deliver Biblical history from the bonds of 
traditional sanctity, and bring it nearer to the mind and heart 
of the present day. It is the same freer attitude towards the 
Bible which is seen in Arnold's method of interpretation, 
but Milman was as far as Arnold from holding the principles 
of scientific criticism now followed by Wellhausen or Robertson 
Smith. He was rather an imaginative narrator than an 
acute investigator of history. Nevertheless, by his History 
of the Jews, and his later History of Latin Christianity, 
Milman contributed his share towards making in the bulwarks 
of traditionalism breaches through which a freer spirit might 
enter when the time arrived. 

The same is true of the Cambridge theologians Thirlwall 
and Julius Hare, who by their joint translation of Niebuhr's 
History of Rome, and by theological works, did good service 
in spreading the knowledge of German historical science 
amongst their countrymen. Thirlwall published in 1825 a 
translation of Schleiermacher's book on the Gospel of Luke, 
with an introduction of some length, in which he accepted 
and defended the principles of Schleiermacher's Biblical 
criticism — a bold thing to do in those days, when the strict 
doctrine of inspiration was still in full force, and German 
theology was but little known in England, and on that very 
account was the more summarily condemned as heretical ! 
Next to Coleridge, whose way of thinking on philosophy he 
adopted. Julius Hare was above all his English contempor- 
aries the student best acquainted with German theological 
science. As a youth he had felt on the Wartburg the breath 
of Luther's spirit, and subsequently wrote a thoroughly learned 
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Vimficaiion of the German Reformer, In reply to the charfjes 
of the historian Hallam and the Scottish philosoplier Sir 
VVilham Hamilton, and the Piiseyites. Against the latter he 
wrote the important polemical essay, Tke Coalesl v/Uh Rome, 
1842, which had the greater inHuence as Hare's Christian 
dcvotedness had been placed beyond doubt by his earnest 
and thoughtful sermons. Speaking generally, it appears that 
Hare made a deeper impression on his contemporaries by 
his noble and amiable character than by his writings, which 
were comparatively few, and of which the best known is his 
volume of sermons, TAe Mission of the Comforter, dedicated 
to the memory of Coleridge, 1846. in which he maintained 
the principle of development of Christian doctrine. .'Vmongst 
his closest friends were Thomas Arnold and Frederick 
Maurice. Maurice was Hare's pupil at Cambridge, and later 
his brother-in-law, and to this intimate relation owed the 
most powerful stimulus in his mental dcvelopmenL 

Frederick Denison MAUKtcE was one of the most impor- 
tant English theologians of this century, with great individu- 
ality of mind. To describe his mode of thought in theology 
in a brief sketch, such as this necessarily is, is not easy, for 
his theology is more complicated than that of any other theo- 
logian, and is on many points extremely vague. In his 
biography, published by his son in two large volumes, there 
is presented the picture of a man of deep religious feeling and 
of decided speculative and dialectical power, but at the same 
time of a man who failed to reduce his convictions into a 
consistent logical whole such as could fully satisfy himself, or 
make a dominating and prevailing impression upon his con- 
temporaries, because his own thought lacked clearness and 
steadiness.and his knowledge concentration and Uioroughness. 
In reading his biography, the comparison of !•'. D. Maurice 
with the German theologian Dorner has again and again 
forced itself upon me. In both the same high moral and re- 
ligious character compelling profound respect, the same mul- 
liformity of learned and moral interests, the same combination 
of speculative theological thought with a vivid concern for 
practical Church life, the same restless endeavour to mediate 
both practically and theoretically between opposing parties and 
modes of thought ; but in both also the same incapacity for 
taking a clear and logically consistent position on questions of 
principle, the stmc indefiniteness in dogmatic speculation, the 
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same dislike of rational historical criticism, the same shrinking 
from the consequences of their own ideal principles, the same 
hesitancy in estimating the real factors of life ; finally, as a 
result of all this, the same fatality of giving offence on all sides 
and the same waste of power on the endless frictions of the 
actual world. 

Maurice's father was a Unitarian minister, but his mother 
and three sisters abandoned the faith of the father and joined 
various other religious communions. This division in the 
household made a profound impression upon the loving heart 
and thoughtful mind of the boy, and early led him to the 
conviction that every one's faith is true in what is positively 
asserted by it, and untrue in what it denies, in its negations, in 
charges against the opinions of others when they are not 
sufficiently understood. But this charitable view of religious 
differences did not prevent his own secession to the Estab- 
lished Church, nor even his re-baptism, by which he accord- 
ingly declared the Unitarian faith of his father un-Christian. 
At Oxford he became acquainted with the leaders of the 
Tractarian movement, which had just commenced ; and ap- 
peared as a zealous convert in his pamphlet. Subscription no 
Bondage, in which he sought to prove that subscription to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles (though a few years previously he had 
left Cambridge without taking his degree rather than sign 
them) is no infringement of liberty, but rather a help in the 
pursuit of the studies of a University. The Tractarians 
believed that they had found in him a hopeful ally for their 
cause, but they were soon disappointed, for he quickly turned 
his back upon them on account of Dr. Pusey's tract on 
Baptism, which he considered most dangerous, although, as 
he thought, it contained a very important doctrine which was 
denied by the Dissenters, and was adapted to unite all 
Churches. Soon after this he published his first book. The 
Kingdom of Christ (1838), in which he seeks to show that 
the English Church is the true incorporation of the spiritual 
universal fellowship of the kingdom of Christ, because it 
alone teaches the full truth as to baptism, the eucharist, 
apostolical succession, Scripture and tradition, and establish- 
ment, whilst Quakers. Lutherans, Calvinists, Philosophers, 
and Roman Catholics respectively hold but a part of it. But 
the optimistic champion of Anglicanism was later on com- 
pelled to find by bitter experience that it is for the dogmatist 
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but a short step from the position of the defatsor fi<iei to that 
of the condemned heretic. When Maurice taught in his 
Theological Essays {\%%%) that the Biblical phrases "eternal 
life" and "eternal death" do not signify slates of time of 
indefinitely long duration in the future, but spiritual states of 
communion and oneness with or separation from God. that 
divine punishments are instruments of God's love employed 
for our salvation, and that the Gospel of God's love for all 
men. and not the fear of eternal torments in hell, constitutes 
the object of faith. — it was found that these doctrines are not 
by any means in harmony with the Creeds of the Anj^licin 
Church, and Maurice was removed from his theological pro- 
fessorship at King's College, London. But though thus 
deprived, he continued to assert his attachment to the Thirty- 
Nine Articles, when properly understood, that is, according 
xo kis interpretation of them. And when Bishop Colenso, 
who had been on terms of intimate friendship with Maurice, 
and had defended him at the time of his removal fronfi 
King's College, gave offence to the orthodox by his critic- 
ism of the Pentateuch, our unaccountable theologian put 
himself on the side of the same denunciators against whom 
Colenso had been his advocate a few years before ; in fact, 
he declared to his former friend that he expected from him 
the resignation of his bishopric, to which he had no claim 
as an unbeliever, receiving from Colenso the cutting reply 
that there were many who were similarly of opinion, that the 
author of the "Theological Essays" had no right to retain 
his chaplaincy at Lincoln's Inn, 

It is plain from all Maurice's letters to his friends and con- 
nexions that through all these paradoxes he was absolutely 
sincere and in earnest ; that the various changes thnn;gh which 
he passed were not owing to outward considerations ; that 
his want of consistency was due to the tndefinitcncss of the 
fundamental princij)les of his thinking, to the disharmony 
existing between his heart and his intellect, between the 
need he felt of adhering to an authoritative ecclesiastical 
communion and his strong theological individualism. To his 
father (Feb. 12. 1832) he explains his secession to Anglicanism 
from the necessity of his heart to have God, the Invisible and 
Unsearchable, revealed in a human form as a man such as 
can be understood, "a man conversing with us. living amongst 
us," who, in order thus completely to reveal God, cannot be 
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less than God. The greater simplicity of the Unitarian 
faith he considers is of no value if it does not satisfy wants 
which we feel, if it does not account for facts which we 
know. As regards the Athanasian Creed, his explanation to 
a friend of the supposed difficulties in the way of its accep- 
tation is simply this : To know God is eternal life ; God is 
perfect Love, the Father dwelling with the Son in one Spirit 
is this perfect and eternal Love, which is the basis of all 
things, whereupon we base our hopes for ourselves and the 
world. (Certainly a very wide and free interpretation of this 
Creed, an interpretation which may be made to include both 
Arianism and Sabellianism as well as Athanasian ism.) Par- 
ticularly characteristic of Maurice's theological thought is a 
letter to his mother (Dec. 9, 1833), in which he endeavours to 
comfort her in her doubts as to the evidences of her being in 
Christ. The truth is that every man is in Christ, created in 
him, who is the Head of every man ; the difference between 
the believer and the unbeliever is that the latter does not 
perceive or acknowledge the truth, that except he were joined 
to Christ he could not think, breathe, live a single hour. It 
is the devil's lie to imagine that we are something apart from 
Christ, and have a separate, independent existence. To 
believe that we are in Christ does not require any special re- 
ligious experience. We have the warrant for this faith in that 
we cannot do one living act, or obey one of God's command- 
ments, or pray, or hope, or love, without him ; and yet God 
bids us do all these things. The state of independence, the 
fleshly Adam state, is no state at all, it is a life of our own 
vain imagination. The one thing therefore is to believe in 
the Lord Jesus Christ as the Lord of our own spirit, that our 
spirit belongs to him and not to the flesh, that Christ is in us, 
and that we must let him do his will in us and through us. 
This is a Christology which is a long way removed from ortho- 
doxy, and is to a certain extent speculative and philosophical ; 
very much like Dorner's. Christ is the ideal man, or the 
Divine idea of Humanity, which is as a principle in the whole 
race, but exists also, realiter, in one eternal Person, who by the 
Incarnation became the historical Saviour Jesus. If humanity 
is thus from the first essentially associated with Christ, a 
saving revelation pervades human history from the beginning ; 
there is no need for the reconciliation of a world alienated 
from God, but the work of the historical Saviour can be no 



other than by his word and example to reveal and bring home 
to the consciousness of men what had always been the fact — 
their being in the eternal Christ, and thereby in God. Con- 
sequently Maurice reconstructed in this sense the orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement In his book. The Doctrine of 
Sacrifice ([854). he leaches that Clirist so far partook of stn as 
to identify himself in sympathy with sinners. He did not 
bear as a substitute the punishment of sin, but by his loving 
participation in the miseries of sin he delivered men from 
their sins, by teaching them to believe in the love of the 
Father towards them, for with this faith in the loving God the 
separation from God is ended, which constitutes the essence 
of sin. It is a heathenish view of God to suppose that the 
punishment of sin had to be removed by a sacrifice presented 
to him. The Christian view is that God by the perfect self- 
sacrifice of his Son, who was in his sympathy one with 
sinners, made known his eternal love to the sinful world, and 
that on that ground peace has been offered which men could 
not of themselves have found. By this act of love on the 
part of Christ the one possible method of peace and harmony 
in the world generally is revealed. The principle of sclf- 
sacrilice is revealed as the truth in which God displays his 
inmost character and which all creatures must obey by appro- 
priating the mind of the loving Christ. Thus Christ, the 
eternal Head of mankind, becomes the Head of a new moral 
world, in which no longer selfish discord reigns, but lasting 
and self-sacrificing love. 

These ideas tend obviously in the direction of that idealistic 
I)hilosophy of Christianity which is represented in the specu- 
lative theology of Germany and in the writings of such men as 
Caird and Green in Great Britain. But Maurice even more 
tlian the kindred German theologian Dorner failed to work 
them out consistently and thoroughly. The cardinal con- 
tradiction of making the eternal idea of humanity at the s.ime 
time an historical individual ofan absolutely supernatural nature 
necessarily involved everywhere the diversion of all ide.1l 
speculative efifort of thouglit into traditional supernaturalism. 
And in the case of Maurice this supernaturalism was the 
more pronouncedly narrow, inasmuch as he found the spiritual 
community of humanity, founded by the revelation of Christ, 
embodied not in the universal kingdom of God, or the in- 
visible community of the children of God, but in the Church 
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of England.' Accordingly, while he teaches on the one 
hand that the entire human race is created and has its 
essential nature in Christ as its ideal Head, he seems to 
maintain on the other hand that it is only in the Church of 
England that the Kingdom of Christ has attained actual 
existence! This is a contradiction that a German intellect 
finds it hard to comprehend, or can only explain by supposing 
that the strong national feeling of the Englishman had got 
the better of the intellect of the theologian. 

The sources of the characteristic points of Maurice's 
teaching are to be found in the idealistic philosophy of 
Coleridge {whose metaphj'sical ideas, however, acquire in 
Maurice's system a Platonic modification), and in the doc- 
trines of the Scottish theologians. Thomas Ekskine, of 
Linlathen, and John McLeod Campbell, at whom we must 
take a brief glance. The first of these men, an advocate by 
profession, had, by his own independent study of the Bible, 
arrived at the conviction that the orthodox representation of 
the Gospel did not properly represent its real and scriptural 
nature.* For the Gospel announces the forgiveness of sins not 
as a reward of faith any more than as a reward of works, but 
as the free unconditional gift of God, which was bestowed 
on mankind once for all in their representative Head, Christ, 
so that every man may appropriate iL Yet forgiveness is 
not itself salvation, but only the means of it ; and salvation 
itself is not a future good, but is spiritual fellowship with God 
in the sanctifi cation of the character by means of his holy love. 
The very purpose for which God offers his free unmerited 
love, as forgiving mercy to sinners, is that they may thereby 
be encouraged and impelled to love him in return, and to 
grow themselves into the image of his holy love. Glad 
devotion to God, a loving dependence on the Creator, is the 
perfect condition of the creature, in which all the faculties 



' This, the fundamental thought of his book, 27ur Kingdom of Christ, is 
stated in strong and emphatic language in a letter of July 12, 1834 {Life, i. 
p. 166). 

' The most interesting of Erskine's writings, which has been followed in 
the above account of his system, is The Unconditional Freeness of the Gospel 
(i8z8) ; to it must be added The Brazen Strptnt, or Lift coming through 
Death (1831) ; The Doctrine of Election, and its Connection mth the Genera/ 
Theory of Christianity (1837) ; his first work, Remarks on the JntemeU 
Evidence for the Truth of Revealed Religion (iSao), is of less importance. 



of the soul are kept in iheir proper order by that ruling 
principle. The Fall of man consisted in the rise of the spirit 
of independence, in that " each man became an independent 
individual, loving and desiring and approving thin<fs accord- 
ing as they affected himself, without regard to tlie will of 
God or the sympathies of the universal family." And this 
sin of man was also his miser)', his hell. The punishment 
of sin did not consist in external evils, which might be re- 
moved by arbitrary acts, but it consisted in the very fact that 
the man himself had revolted from saving fellowship with 
God, and had exchanged the love of him for the love of 
self and the world, " Restoration to a condition of salvation 
cannot therefore be effected othenvlse than by the restoration 
of the love of God to its place as the paramount principle in 
the heart, resulting in the due subordination of self and the 
creature under it. Any remedy which falls below this re- 
storation falls below man's need. No pardon which leaves 
this undone is of any value to him. He needs no infliction 
from without to make him miserable ; and it is not the re- 
moval of any outward infliction that can give him happiness. 
He must know that God is better than happiness, and that 
sin is worse than sorrow. The love of God, not the desire 
of happiness, is the true keystone of the arch," The means 
which God has provided for the attainment of this blessing 
is the Gospel. It shows us, in the appearance of Christ, 
the gracious character of God in relation to his rebellious 
creatures, in order thereby to draw back our hearts to 
him, which had been estranged through hatred, fear, or 
indifference, and thus to restore love to God and to the whole 
divine human family to its true place in the heart. It is 
particularly the sufferings of Christ in which the holy love 
of Gwi has been revealed ; but not in the sense that God had 
to be reconciled, that his love had to be purchased, by the 
sacrifice of his Son ; on the contrary, his holy love itself 
was the source of the mission and the self-sacrifice of Christ. 
Christ, by his patient endurance of all the misery that had 
sprung from the sin of the world, overcame sin itself by love 
and glorified God by his ol)edience. His glorifying of the 
Father, by obediently enduring suffering from love of his sinful 
brethren, was both the expiation and the putting away of sin ; 
and because it was the Head of mankind who accomplished 
this as representing all men. the sin of the entire race is once 
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for all forgiven in Christ ; the resurrection of Christ was tht 
seal of tliis forgiveness. The message of this forgiveness is 
proclaimed to all the world as the free gift of God offered for 
its acceptance, but only those who actually accept it are 
really justified and made part of the Church of ChrisL The 
fear lest the Gospel of free, unconditional mercy should pro- 
duce a false peace in a world dead in sins, and expose the 
moral interests of Christianity to the dangers of antinomian- 
ism. rests, as Erskine is continually reiterating, upon a mis- 
conception. For the pardon, which is the free gift of God 
in Christ, is of advantage to men only as they receive it, and 
with it Christ himself, the revelation of the holy, loving 
character of God, into their hearth ; and thereby the principle 
of holy, self-sacrificing love is made the dominant power 
and the root of personal holiness and salvation. Pardon is. 
therefore, really received only when it evinces itself as the^J 
effective means of sanctification and accordingly of salvation. ^| 
It is not itself salvation, for salvation cannot be given to men " 
gratuitously without conditions ; it consists in the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit ; heaven is holiness, and the forgiveness 
of sins is a blessing only in so far as it pro<luces holiness. 
Holiness is the ultimate object God has in view with us, and.^^ 
the Gospel message serves only as a means to this end. ^H 

These ideas of Ersfcine's were further worked out and^^ 
established by his friend, the theologian. J. McLeod Camp- 
bell, in his very suggestive book. The Nature of the Atoiu- 
ttunt. and Us RelalioH io Remission of Sins and Elemai Life 
(1856, 5th ed., 1S7S). As a believing Biblical theologian, 
Campbell does not deny that Christ presented an expiatory 
sacrifice for us, but he maintains that when this sacrifice is 
not interpreted in accordance with preconceived opinions, 
but is looked at as it is, and as it is represented in the 
Scriptures, it cannot be regarded as the suffering of the 
punishment due to man's sin in his stead, but a moral and 
spiritual meaning must be put upon it. Christ effected our 
salvation by becoming the mediator between God and man, 
and representing both — God with man and man with God, 
This twofold relation of the atonement is worked out with 
reference to its retrospective and its prospective action. In 
the first respect, Christ's work was to reveal the Father in 
humanity and for humanity, to be the witness of God's holy 
love, a love which hates sin and seeks to save the sinner by 





converting him. Christ fell the pain on account of sin that 
filled the holy hcjirt of God, and in a perfect, vicarious 
contrition acknowledged the righteousness of the divine 
condemnation of sin, as the representative of mankind before 
God. When he identified himself with his brethren in the 
flesh by his compassionate sympathy, he endured the deepest 
pangs, such as only the Holy One could feel, on account of 
the sins of men. both as guilt before God and as the source 
of human misery. This pain on account of sin, and this 
perfect repentance of it, offered to God in the name of man- 
kind, constituted the true atonement for the sins of mankind, 
a sacrifice well-pleasing to God, such as no execution of 
punishment could have supplied. With this complete con- 
demnation of the sinful past of mankind by its representative 
Head, full satisfaction was offered to the holy will of God. 
But this moral atonement of Christ had at the same time 
prospective significance. It must be conceived as effecting 
salvation, or eternal life, not merely as the indirect result of 
Christ's work, but as inwardly connected with it. as, in fact, 
already included in that work. This would not be the case 
on the supposition of an imputation of vicarious punitive 
sufi'ering to sinners, which leaves their moral condition in 
relation to God unchanged, and makes salvation only a future 
state of happiness. l"he atonement must therefore be con- 
ceived thus : Christ in his person represents humanity as 
holy, well-pleasing to God, and animated solely by love to 
Him, and by means of his identification witli his brethren 
Christ communicated his righteousness as a new life to theni. 
He thereby not only revealed the Divine Fatherhood to men. 
but he also discovered the treasure of the Divine image in 
man, which had until then been veiled under their sin. The 
righteousness of Christ was the revelation of the latent 
capacity in man for righteousness, which he possessed by 
virtue of the indwelling Son of God. Christ must not be 
conceived as so standing apart from humanity that his 
righteousness could not avail for it otherwise than by im- 
putation. He is. as the second Adam, the Head of humanity, 
so truly one with it that his righteousness counts in the sight 
"of God as the righteousness of mankind generally, and tlial 
it can pass from Christ to all men. Christ himself had in 
Ika human consciousness the witness to the ability of man- 
Icind to be filled with the love of God. In his love to his 
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brtihreii lay the prophetic hope thai they also would open 
their hearts to the love of God. from which they had for a 
lime been estranged. Accordingly, the atoning work of 
Christ did not consist in the deliverance of men Irom future 
punishment and the obtaining of future happiness ; but in 
communicating to them his knowledge and love of the 
I'atlier, and making them thereby children of God, in ihe 
possession of eternal life and a righteousness well-pteasing 
to God. Everything that the Son accomplished, and that 
the Father accepted, had the prospective intention of b^ng 
reproduced in us ; both his pain on account of sin. and his 
confiding and obedient love to the Father, were intended to 
be appropriated by us. Nothing of a mere external nature 
that God could do with us or could give to us, which is not 
involved in the relation of our souls to God and in the re- 
lation of our own hearts answering to his heart, can possibly 
be our salvation. 

This is manifestly the same reconstruction of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation which was effected by Kant and Schlcicr- 
macher in Germany, whereby it is converted from forensic 
externality into ethical inwardness and a truth of direct 
religious ex()erience. Erskine and Campbell appear, however, 
lo have reached their convictions in entire independence of 
German theologj', by their own absorbing study of the Dible ; 
and [ regard their ideas as the best contribution to dogmatics 
which British theologj' has produced in the present century. 
That the Scottish Church rejected and thrust out from its 
midst, in the person of Campbell, this line of theological 
thought, was the heaviest blow that it could inflict Kipon itself; 
thereby it arrested its healthy development for more ihan 
half a century. For it is only just now that Scotch theo- 
logians begin to start once more from Campbell, though, it 
must be confessed, with great timidity, as may be seen from 
the book of the Glasgow theologian, Alexander Bruce, 
T//e Humiliation of Christ iu Us Physical, Ethical, and 
Sotcriologieal Aspects (1S76). It is here taught (following 
rather Hofmann. of Erlangen, than Campbell) that llie Son 
of God entered into the condition of humanity, as it lay under 
the wrath of God. in such a way that he fell in himself the 
effects of that wrath, though he was not himself in his per- 
sonal relation to God the object of it. The value of the 
sacrifice of Christ, Bruce holds, was equal to his Divine 



dignity miihiplied by his perfect obedience, multiplied by his 
boundless love, multiplied by liis suflferings, which reached the 
utmost limils of what a sinless body could endure. As God 
took all this into account, and was thereby satishcd, we also 
must lake it all into consideration, in order to say " Amen " to 
the Divine view of the sacrifice of ChrisL This is an attempt 
to mediate between the old and the new, which does not 
approach in clearness of principle the thought of Erskinc and 
Campbell, although we must acknowledge tliat it is in the 
same direction which they took. 

Though condemned in the land of their birth, the ideas 
of Erskine and Campbell were received in the soil of the 
Liberal theology of England. The religions profundity of 
the Scotchmen admirably supplemented the thought of the 
Englishmen, which is characterised more by a practical 
breadth than religious and speculative depth. It is to them 
that Maurice's theology owes its best features. And from 
Maurice again Charles Kingsi.ey received the dominant 
direction of his theology, which gave fitting expression to the 
feelings of his heart in its warm sympathy for everything 
truly human, and supplied the theoretical rallying-point for 
his philanthropic aims. In the history of the Christian- 
socialist movements of the century, the names of Maurice and 
Kingsley occupy a foremost place. They showed by their 
deeds what was the fundamental thought of their theology — 
that Christianity is the leaven which is destined to regenerate 
and to hallow the life of human society. Side by side with 
them stands the great preacher Freukrick W. Robertson, 
whom death too soon removed, who was equal to them in 
nobility of character and their superior in the wealth and 
depth of his mind. The biography of tins man, .so admirably 
executed by Stopford A. Brooke, reads like the life of a 
saint, but of a Protestant and modern saint, who does not 
escape out of the world, but, as a soldier of God, fights the 
great fight with all ungodliness, with the sins of the upper 
and the lower classes, with the unreality and falsehood of 
even religious parties, who at the same time keeps his own 
soul unspotted from the world, and who is compelled often 
and deeply to drain the bitter cup of sufTcring, which no 
soldier of Cod can escape in this world of wickedness and 
folly. There is little in homiletical literature to compare 
with the four scries of Robertson's sermons, in respect 
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of wealth and depth of thought, strength of moral pathos, 
warmth of religious emotion, clearness and vividness of stjle, 
and elevation and beauty of language. As his biographer 
says, Robertson "felt that Christianity was too much preached 
as theology, too little as the religion of daily life ; too much 
as a religion of feeling, too little as a religion of principles; 
too much as a religion only for individuals, too little as a 
religion for nations and for the world. He determined to 
make it bear upon the social state of all classes, upon the 
questions which agitated society, upon the great movements 
of the world." After painful inward conflicts, which arose 
not merely out of theological difficulties, but from a percep- 
tion of the falsehood and unrighteousness of the various 
political and ecclesiastical parties, he found rest in the 
Gospel of Christianity, the truths of which seemed to embrace 
the truth of Conservatism and the progressive tendencies 
of Liberalism, and to offer the solution of the questions of the 
day, not by settiner up laws or external limitations, but by the 
spread of a spirit of love, of duty, and of mutual respecL 
Those salutary truths he beheld embodied in Jesus, the per- 
fect type of man as the child of God. He held that Christ 
was humanity, and in Him alone is our humanity intelligible. 
It is only in the feeling of fellowship and union with this life, 
in the acknowledgment of like feelings and conflicts, in a 
similar estimate of the world and its maxims, that our own 
life becomes bearable and desirable. Judging humanity in 
the light of this ideal, Robertson had, on the one hand, the 
keenest eye for its sins and weaknesses in their endless forms 
and disguises, and yet, on the other, he never lost sight of 
the Divine heart and root of human nature. The greatest 
truth which Christ revealed, as Robertson is alwa>'^ ui^ng. 
is that all men are as men children of God, and each other's 
brothers ; they do not become children of God by baptism 
or by faith and regeneration, but arc already such by virtue 
of the divine image in which they were created ; baptism Is 
the messenger to each one, m particubr, declaring that he is 
a child of God de jure. But in order to be this de faclo^ it is 
needful for him to receive this message in faith, and to 
realise it in life. i.e. that he should be regenerated. Faith 
does not treate the fact of Divine sonship, but receives it 
and converts it from an unconscious reality, which would avail 
nothing, into a conscious and voluntary life after the likeness 



of Christ Christ is our Saviour not by the vicarious suffer- 
ing of the penalty due to our sins, but by being actually the 
typical realisation of that which every man is potentially, as 
a child of God, and ought to be actually. The death of 
Christ was an atoning sacrifice, in so far as, having been 
endured in sympathy with human misery, it established the 
eternal principle, that salvation for man must always come 
from the sacrifice of self in ministering and patient love, a 
principle that is so universally asserted in nature and history 
that it must be regarded as a law of the universe. Faith is 
the life of Christ begun in us, which God counts as righteous- 
ness, because, as the Divine life in the soul, it is the root and 
spring of righteousness. As the inward principle of a morally 
good will, it sets us free from external laws, which can only 
incite to transgression or produce conventional legality. This 
thought Robertson applied energetically in relation to the 
Sabbath question ; he openly declared the legal observance 
of the Sabbath a relapse from the spirit of the Gospel into 
Judaism and Pharisaism. On account of this genuinely 
Lutheran view of the question, he claims almost more than 
any other English theologian the sympathy of Germans'; 
and not less on account of his views as to the authority of 
Scripture and the dogmas of the Church. Deeply as 
Robertson revered the Bible as the inexhaustible spring 
of profoundcst truth, he pronounced " bibholatry " as super- 
stitious, as false, and almost as dangerous as Romanism. 
The Bible is inspired, he says, but not dictated ; it is the 
word of God, but in the words of man ; as the former, per- 
fect ; as the latter, imperfect Indeed, the Divine wisdom is 
shown in the fact, that it has given a spiritual revelation, that 
is, a revelation concerning the truths of the soul and its 
relation to God, in popular and incorrect language ; for how 
otherwise could it have been understood by unscientific men 
and ages ? The highest truths, he maintained, rest ulti- 
mately, not upon the authority of the Bible, or of the Church, 
but upon the witness of the Spirit of God in the human heart 



' He claims this sympathy also for the reason that he did not share the 
national prejudices of his countrymen, but, on the contrary, spoke with 
fitting contempt of their contempt for everything Oemian (see his remarks on 
" Gennan Neology," in his teller of 1849, Life and Letters, p. 57 of People's 
ed.). In this respect how far he st-intls above Maurice ! 

a T. C C 
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a witness which is to be reached not by the cultivation of the 
understanding, but by the loving obedience of the heart. 
Accordingly, in interpreting the dogmas of the Church, he 
never troubled himself about their intellectual husks, but only 
about their kernel, the religious truths and moral principles 
which are to be found under the various dogmatic opinions as 
their real meaning. He was consequently, with all his strict- 
ness in the condemnation of what is morally wrong, extremely 
charitable and catholic in the views he took of dogmatic 
differences of opinion. There was one principle which pro- 
bably Maurice recognised in the dim distance, but which 
in his case remained confused eclecticism, but Robertson's 
deeper and clearer mind endeavoured to work out distinctly, 
and applied with unerring tact in various regions of contro- 
versy : it was the principle, that the site truth which under- 
lies the various partial views of opposing parties, and by this 
very partiality and onesidedness becomes falsehood, must be 
brought out into clear light as the essential thing common to 
both parties. An acute dialectical intellect and a rare power 
of sympathy in entering into the thoughts and feelings of 
others qualified him to perform, as few men could, die work 
of a peacemaker amid contending religious parties. If a 
longer life had been granted him (he died 1S53, at the age 
of thirty-seven), and if he had had leisure to write the 
theological works which he had proposed to himself (that on 
Inspiration, e.g.), what a beneficial influence he might have 
exerted on tlie development of theological thougiit. both in 
his own country and abroad! But as it is, his Sermons and 
Letters are a rich source of truth and light, from which no 
one can draw without feeling their purifying, strengthening, 
and elevating power; they are the monument of a genuine 
religious genius, in whom for some time to come later 
generations will reverently recognise a prophet of the higher 
development of Christian thought and feeling. 

We have stilt to take a glance at the course of Biblical 
criticism in Great Britain, and the review may be the more 
rapid as the labours in this department of theology practically 
commenced but a generation ago, and have hitherto produced 
little of independent value. The credit of having done the 
work of pioneer in these studies in England must be accorded 
to the learned classical scholar and theologian, Jowett, who 
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published in 1S55 his exegetica! work The EpisHes o/St. Paul 
to ilu 'r/iessaloniansy Galatians, and Romans, wiik Critical 
Notes and Dissertations (2 vols,), in which he introduced 
to his countrymen the results of Baur's critical labours. His 
own views hold a place midway between those of Baur and 
the traditional ones as to the relation of Paul to the earlier 
Apostles : there was not complete harmony, but neither was 
there absolute antagonism ; the difference was not so much of 
a dogmatic as of a practical nature, and on the part of the 
Twelve was due more to want of consistency than to an- 
tagonism of principles ; though in accord with Paul on funda* 
mental principles, they were attracted to Jewish practices by 
their national sympathies and habits. Some points of Pauline 
theology are discussed in the appended Dissertations with 
characteristic acumen and without dogmatic prejudice {e^, 
the doctrine of election). Of special value is the careful 
criticism of the text, and the amended authorised llnglish 
version. The principles of interpretation which Jowelt ap- 
plied in his Epistles of Paul he has expounded in the ex- 
tremely interesting essay. On the Interprelaiiott of Scripture 
(in the Essays and Reviavs. i860), in which he demands, 
quite in the spirit of Arnold, that the method of the classical 
scholar shall be applied in Biblical exegesis, in short, that 
•' the Bible must be interpreted like any other book." and thus 
the study of the Scriptures be raised to the rank of the most 
valuable portion of the study of history and antiquity ; the 
best book for the heart ought to be made the best for the in- 
tellect, so that its moral judgment of history might seem to 
complete and correct the a:sthctic standard of tlie classics. 
" Before we can make the Old and New Testaments a real 
]),*irt of education, we must read them not by tlie help of 
custom and tradition, in the spirit of apology or controversy, 
but in accordance with the ordinary laws of human know- 
ledge." 

The year i860, in which the Essays and Reviews appeared, 
may be regarded as an epoch in the history of Knglish 
theology, corresponding to the year 1S35 in the history of 
German theology. The storm which this collection of theo- 
logical essays by various authors called up in England had 
great similarity with the commotion produced in Germany by 
Strauss's Lebcn Jesu. It is quite true that the causes of the 
commotion in the two countries were by no means of equal 
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importance. For the Essays and Reviews contain nothing 
that had not already been thought and said from the days of 
Whately and Arnold by not a few writers belonging even to 
the Anglican Church. The first essay, by Temple, Arnold's 
successor at Rugby, deals with the gradual and progressive 
education of the world, a thought which had from the time 
of Lessing formed part of the ordinary consciousness of the 
educated world, and which is to be found indicated In the 
Church Fathers, and in fact in the New Testament. The 
second essay, by Rowland Williams, gave an account, ex- 
pressing sulstantial agreement, of Bunsen's Biblical Re- 
searches. This was one of the essays which the opponents, 
High-churchmen and Evangelicals combined, selected as the 
basis of a prosecution for heresy. The charge was laid, that 
the general scope, tendency, or design of the essay as a whole 
was to disseminate unbelief in the Divine inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scripture, to degrade it to the level of 
mere human writings, to deny prophetic predictions and 
miracles, or to interpret them in an unorthodox way, and to 
explain away articles of the creeds. The trial, which took 
place in the Court of Arches, before Dr. Lushington, and in 
which Mr. James Stephen defended the accused essayists in 
a masterly manner, ended in a complete triumph for Liberal 
theology. Mr. Stephen remarked in the course of his defence 
that a poor compliment would be paid to the English people 
if they were deemed incompetent to bring into open discussion 
the views of Baron Bunsen. The design of the accusation was 
really nothing else than to put asunder reason and faith, which 
God had joined together. But the questions which learning 
and criticism had raised would have to be settled ; the de- 
cisive question was whether the clergy should be allowed to 
co-operate freely in the settlement. The authorities might 
perhaps close the mouth of the clergyman, but not of the lay- 
man, or of literature and history. Is it allowable to make a 
compact between Christ and darkness ; reason and Satan ? 
It is of greatest moment to Christianity itself that theo- 
logians should be free to study the Bible. The decision of 
the Court, which was in accordance with these principles, 
sanctioned the rights of free theology in the English Church. 
A leading representative of this new party, which may 
be described as the left and progressive wing of the Broad 
Church, was Arthur P. Stanley, the pupil and biographer 



of Arnold. The fact that his high ecclesiastical position as 
Dean of Westminster did not prevent his sustaining friendly 
relations with Dissenters and heretics largely helped, no 
doubt, to modify the dogmatic exclusiveness of the Estab- 
lished Church. His theological writings were valuable con- 
tributions in aid of a free and unfettered study of Biblical 
and ecclesiastical history. Simultaneously with Jowett's com- 
mentary on St Paul, he published his kindred work, The 
Ephtks of St. Paul to (he Corinthians, with Critical Notes 
and Dissertations (1855). which had been preceded by his 
Sermons and Essays on tlte Apostolic Age (1S47), in which the 
realistic historic method of Arnold was applied to the history 
of the New Tcstamenl period in a way that departed far from 
the lines of customary dogmatic exegesis. To the same 
category belong his Lectures on the Jewish Church (1862), in 
which the history of Israel is treated in a manner midway 
between poetry and criticism, following very much the lines 
of Ewald. In an essay on the Theology of the Nineteenth 
Century, published in Erasers Magazine, Feb., 1865, Stanley 
characterised the method which he had followed. The theory 
of development, he maintains, has taken the first place in every 
held of religious and philosophical thought. It has had an 
important effect on the proper understanding of the Bible 
itself. The gradual growth, the imperfect forms, the varied 
degrees of Revelation itself are now understood, and thus 
the greatest difficulties in the way of understanding the Bible 
are removed. We no longer expect to find in the Jews 
of the Old Testament premature Christians, or premature 
astronomers or geologists. Together with this historical 
spirit, a characteristic of modern theology is the importance 
it attaches to the moral and spiritual aspect of religion. The 
value of internal evidence has now been recognised in theory 
as well as in practice, in theology as well as in philosophy, and 
its superiority to the proof from miracles. The spirit is placed 
above the letter, and practice above dogma. The first and 
clearest statement of this new principle is found in Arnold's 
Essay on the Interpretaiii>n 0/ Scripture, the man to whose 
memory Stanley has dedicated such a noble monument in his 
biography. 

That the problems of Biblical criticism can no longer be 
suppressed, that they are as it were in the air of our time, so 
that theology could not escape them, even if it took tlic wings 
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of the morning and dwelt in the uttermost parts of the sea, was 
strikingly shown at the beginning of the sixties by the re- 
markable case of Bishop Colenso. He had gone as Bishop 
to Natal with the orthodox belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible, with the object of converting the Zulus, and returned 
home as a critic to call in question the integrity and historical 
character of the Books of Moses. In the course of his in- 
struction of the heathen, their doubts led him to make a more 
careful examination of the Biblical text, and in the process it 
grew arithmetically certain to the keen and mathematical 
intellect of the Bishop, that it was impossible to maintain the 
correctness of the Mosaic records. The historical inquiries 
thus started led him step by step to further results; he per- 
ceived the composite character of the Pentateuch as consist- 
ing of component parts of various ages and sources (the 
Elohistic and Jahvistic sections), he perceived the gradual 
growth of the Levitica! Law, of which some portions origin- 
ated before Deuteronomy, that is, before the time of Jere- 
miah, other portions not until after Ezra, being inserted into 
the earlier portions of the Pentateuch. In a word, Colenso 
arrived, by his originally quite independent path of inquiry, at 
results which are in substantial agreement with the views 
of the Biblical science of our day. But the Bishops of the 
Anglican Church, instead of calmly examining the honest 
studies of their brother, felt called upon to break a lance for 
Moses and the infallibility of the letter of the Bible, and 
demanded the deprivation of the Bishop of Natal. Once 
more the Secular Court, the Queen's Privy Council, was 
wiser than the Churchmen, and pronounced the Bishop the 
legitimate occupant of his see (1865). 

Amongst the opponents of Colenso was to be found not 
only Maurice, who had himself suffered as a persecuted 
heretic, but even Matthew Arnold, who substitutes the moral 
order of the world for the God of the Bible, and with this 
object in view takes great liberties in the interpretation of the 
Bible. In an essay in MacmillarCs Magazine (Jan. and Feb., 
1863), he demanded that the Biblical historian should show 
great consideration for the edification of his readers. In order 
not to do violence to their devout feelings, and not to endanger 
the interest of the practical religious life, he ought, Arnold 
thinks, to attenuate the difficulties which might be a stumbling- 
block to faith in the Bible, to go out of lie way of what is 
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doubtful, such as the miraculous stories, by using nice gener- 
alities, a method of which Stanley had given a perfect model 
in his Jewish Church. Without doubt Matthew Arnold ex- 
pressed the views of the great majority of Englishmen on 
this matter, and perhaps the views of the men of his age. It 
may also be granted that there are practical interests at the 
bottom of such advice which have some justification. On the 
other hand, it ought to be perceived, as Matthew Arnold 
seems to have subsequently perceived, that the claims of the 
purely scientific spirit to present the simple historical truth are 
equally well founded, and that both those practical religious, 
and these absolute scientific interests will be better promoted 
by the separation of the two kinds of Biblical interpretiition — 
the practical and the learned. — than by a confused amalga- 
mation of both. These hybrid forms, with their indefinite- 
ness, half-truths and compromises, have little value in the pro- 
motion of an exact knowledge of the historical facts ; the only 
use they serve is to check, in a time of transition, such as 
ours is, the too rapid advance of some and to prepare others 
gradually to receive what is new; in that way facilitating 
and securing an orderly and steady development of general 
opinion, and avoiding sudden leaps and catastrophes of a 
dangerous kind. This is without doubt the duty which the 
modified orthodoxy of the English Broad Church party has 
to perform at present, and perhaps for some time to comvu 
The acknowledgment of the legitimacy of this purpose, and 
respect for those men who endeavour to reali.'ie it, is quite 
consistent with a decided assertion of the rights of strictly 
scientific historical research in theology, uncontrolled by any 
secondary considerations whatsoever. The representatives 
of tliis purely scientific research arc. however, so much in 
the minority, not only in Great Britain, but everywhere, that 
there is no reason to fear lest the development of the general 
religious consciousness should go on at too rapid a rate. 

Whilst the Colenso controversy was still engaging public 
attention in England, R. W. Mackav. (who had previously 
by his Progress of Ihe Inietlect, as exemplified in the Religious 
Divflopment of the Greeks and the Romam (1850).— a learned 
work, but burdened with too great weight of material — made 
himself known as a free inquirer in the department of religion) 
published the very instructive book, The Tubingen School 
and its AttleeecUttts (1863). An introductory review of the 
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relation of religion to theology, of the origin and development 
of dogma, of the influence of modem philosophy on the 
doctrine of the belief in miracles and inspiration, and of the 
history of Biblical criticism from the Socinians to Strauss, is 
followed by an excellent account of the critical labours of 
F. C Baur and his disciples, of their method and its new 
results, the author professing himself an adherent of the school. 
In an appendix polemical notes against the opponents of 
the criticism of Baur, amongst others Ewald, Ritschl, and 
Lechler, which show accurate knowledge, are added. To 
this book the merit is to be ascribed of having promoted 
an acquaintance with the stricter form of German criticism 
in wider circles in England. Nor are there wanting signs of 
the ferment produced by this criticism. Oxford itself could 
not escape its influence, where T. H. Green introduced, 
toj^lher with German speculative philosophy, the critical 
r\:sults of the Tubingen school to his circle of friends. 

A pendant to the various Lives of Jesus which appeared 
on the Continent during the sixth decade originated in 
Cambridge, Ecce Hi^mo : A Survey of the Life and Work 
>>/ Jfsifs Christ (iS66)l This anonymous book (said to be 
by Professor Seeley, the author of Natural Religion), pro- 
duced a deep impression, and greatly promoted the cause of 
more unfettered religious thought in Great Britain, although, 
or perhaps bec;iuse, it was not directly critical, but, upon the 
basis of the narratives of the four Gospels, drew a picture of 
the moral personality of Jesus with great delicacy of feeling 
and a profound perception of his peculiar greatness and 
originality. The nature of Christian morality, as distinguished 
from Jewish and Heathen legality or philosophy, is derived 
from the character of Jesus and the personal impression 
he made upon his disciples. If, therefore, the personality 
of Jesus as delineated by Seeley produces to some extent 
rather the impression of an artiBcial composition than that 
of real historical truth, this is the unavoidable consequence 
of the author's neglect of any critical examination of the 
sources ; the personal claims of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel, 
and the Synoptics' discourses of the Messianic Judge being 
ascribed to Jesus himself straightway. By this means the 
portrait of the »/a«, which is really the object aimed at, ac- 
quires an unintelligible, problematic aspect. Still, Ecce Homo 
takes a foremost place amongst the books of this class. 
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At this point the learned work of the late Dr. Edersheim, 
The Life and Tinus of Jesus the Messiah (2 vols., 18S3), may 
be mentioned It is a harmonistic combination of the nar- 
ratives of the Gospels, with a decided apologetic purpose, 
and without any concession to the most important objections 
of historical criticism. Biit the scientific value of the book 
consists in its rich collection of materials as to the condition 
of Jewish life and beliefs at the time of Jesus. It meets 
thereby a real and urgent want of Biblical research in our 
day. For it is very true, as the author observes in his 
preface, that a light is cast by these contemporary circum- 
stances and analogies upon many parts of the gospel history 
itself, by which our knowledge of the origin of our religion 
under the forms of Judaism, and yet in opposition to its spirit, 
is essentially furthered. It is probable that strictly critical 
research may make often another use than the author himself 
would wish of the learned materials which his book supplies ; 
where he finds confirmation of the historical character of a 
narrative in the New Testament, or of a discourse in the 
Fourth Gospel, others may discern rather the source of the 
literary origin of the narrative or the discourse in question. 
But in any case, the good service the author has rendered 
should be thankfully acknowledged ; by laborious studies, 
pursued through many years, in out-of ihe-way Jewish lite- 
rature, he has collected an e-\trcmely rich and useful mass of 
materials bearing upon primitive Christian history. 

S.\MUF.L Davidson's Inlrodudion to the Study of the New 
Testament {2 vo\s., 1868), presents noteworthy evidence of 
the progress of historical criticism in England since the begin- 
ning of the sixth decade. In the first edition {1848-51) the 
author had maintained the genuineness of the whole of the 
New Testament writings, not excepting even 2 Peter, against 
all the objections of criticism. He then published an Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament (1S62-3), in which the st:uid- 
point of the apologist was abandoned, and the intermediate 
position of Ewald was taken (e.g. the Pentateuch not by 
Moses, but not completed until the reign of Joslah. the Priestly 
Legislation preceding the Prophets). Six years later, the 
author having in the meantime resigned his position as 
theological professor in the Lancashire Independent College, 
and acquired full freedom to prosecute his critical studies, 
appeared the second edition of his Introduction to the New 
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Testament, entirely rewritten, in which the standpoint of the 
Tubingen school was taken with almost too little reservation. 
The counterwork to it is the strictly apologetic Introduction 
of Salmon, which appears to enjoy well-nigh the rank of an 
authority in orthodox circles. 

The latter is the case with the Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels, by Westcott, now Bishop of Durham, the 
English Tischendorf. This work, which appeared in six 
editions between 1851 and 188 1, belongs to that class of 
apologies which, by their learning, an air of superiority 
towards the main arguments of the critics, and occasional 
minor concessions on secondary points, are accustomed to 
make a great impression, and really perform the service above 
referred to, of retarding the progressive theological spirit 
of an age. The best part of the book Is the introductory 
chapters on the Jewish religion, and particularly the Messianic 
faith of the century immediately preceding our era. But with 
regard to the Gospels, the author holds that their contents 
are in complete harmony, or that only unessential differences 
in the form of narrative are to be met with. These are to be 
explained by the varied individuality of the writers, in whom 
the Divine image of the Saviour was reflected in diverse 
but mutually complementary forms. For the Gospels are all 
Divine in the highest sense, because they are in the highest 
sense human. The spirit in the Evangelists searched into 
the deep things of God, and led them to realise the mysteries 
of the Faith, as finite ideas, and not in their infinite essence. 
This is such language as we have long been accustomed to 
hear from Neander; instead of getting intelligible answers to 
definite questions, we have to listen to the mystical phrases 
of devotional literature, which appeal to the emotions and 
presentiment {Ahnung), where, from the nature of the case, 
the intellect alone is qualified to speak. Westcott's lectures, 
entitled The Historic Faith (1882). have the same apologetic 
purpose, being an historical and dogmatic exposition of the 
Apostles' Creed. 

But influential as these and similar apologetic works (they 
are essentially so much alike that it does not seem necessary 
to give a list of their titles) may be for the present moment, 
they cannot arrest the stream of time.' This we may, finally, 

' The papers on the results of recent criticism of the Old Testament, read 
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assure ourselves of by a glance at three important works of 
the last three lustra, with which our survey of EngHsh theo- 
logy may conclude. 

The anonymous work. Supernatural Religion. An In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation (3 vols., 1874- 
1879, in seven editions) seeks, with the aid of an acute and 
scientifically trained intellect and extensive historical learning, 
to overthrow the popular view of Christianity as a religion 
transcending the human reason and based upon supernatural 
institutions and miracles. With a view to this, the belief in 
miracles is first examined in general, its untenabillty being 
shown less from metaphysical than epistemologlcal considera- 
tions and analogies from experience, and the origin of the 
belief is explained from psychological and temporal conditions. 
When the proof from miracles has been thus in general de- 
prived of its force, positively by the immutability of the order 
of nature, and negatively by the unreliability of human obser- 
vation and testimony, the Christian legend of miracles Is next 
submitted to trial by a detailed examination of the evidential 
value of the Biblical documents — the Gospels and the Acts. 
From an examination of the testimony of the Fathers the 
author finds that not one of the canonical Gospels is connected 
by direct testimony with the men to whom they are tradition- 
ally ascribed, and that the later, in itself valueless, tradition is 
divided by a long interval of profound silence from the period 
of its alleged authorship ; the canonical Gospels continue to 
be anonymous documents until the end of the second century, 
without evidential value with regard to the miracles which 
they record. The internal evidence confirms this result of 
the external ; to say nothing of minor discrepancies which 
run through the first three Gospels, it is impossible to bring 
the accounts of the Synoptists into harmony with the Fourth 
Gospel: they annul mutually the force of their testimony. 
Like the Gospels, the Acts is a legendary composition of a 
late date, and cannot be regarded as a sober historical narrative, 
which renders the reality of the numerous miracles it reports 

at the Church Congress, ai Manchester, in 1888, by Dr, Pcrownc. ihc Dean 
of Peterborough, Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, and Mr, J. M. Wilson, the 
Head-master of Clifton College, supply one of many proofs of this. Mis. 
Ward, the author of Roberl Eiimere, very jujtiy regards the debate on these 
papers as " The glorification of crilieism." See her striking article on " The 
New Reformation " in the Niiteteattk Ctntury iat March, 1889. 
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incredible. The testimony of the Apostle Paul as to the 
resurrection of Christ remains then to be considered. A 
dose examination of his evidence shows that, so far as it con- 
cerns the earlier events, it rests upon indefinite hearsay and 
does not agree with the accounts of the Gospels, whilst the 
Apostle's own experience, in view of his peculiar and highly 
nervous temperament, must be looked upon as a subjective 
vision, as are also most probably the appearances to the 
excited disciples of Jesus. Accordingly the proof of the re- 
surrection and ascension must be pronounced as absolutely 
and hopelessly insufficient The examination of the historical 
sources has therefore confirmed the view of the improbability 
of miracles formed upon general grounds. 

So far the author of this interesting book stands upon firm 
historical ground, and it will be difficult to upset his main 
position. But when he proceeds to draw the inference that 
the claim of Christianity to Divine revelation has no better 
foundation than the like claim made by other religions, he 
is advancing no longer an historical but a philosophical opinion, 
which is not by any means the necessary consequence of his 
critical results, but is based upon an inadequate estimate of 
the distinctive properties of Christianity as an ethical religion, 
and upon a superficial, external, dualisttc idea of revelation. 
The defect of the work Supernatural Religion, as of Strauss's 
Leben Jesu, is that it employs destructive criticism ex- 
clusively, and neglects to make clear, or even so much as to 
indicate, what is the lasting moral and spiritual truth that lies 
at the basis of the supernatural legends and dogmas. But 
while this is beyond doubt a very serious defect, it is equally 
certain, on the other hand, that the work of negative or 
destructive criticism must everywhere be first done as the 
conditio sine qua. non of the positive or constructive task of a 
better understanding of the historical religion. And as the 
author himself describes his labours as but the negative pre- 
paration for positive construction,' we are not justified in 
judging them by any other standard ; and within the limits 
which he proposed to himself, the value of his contribution to 
the end in view cannot be called in question. 

Naturally, a work of this kind attracted great attention 

' Preface, p. Ixxvii, " Under such circumstances, destructive must precede 
constructive criticism." 
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wherever the English langtiaije is spoken. Never before had 
such a systematic attack, based upon solid learning, been 
made in English upon the external evidences of the Christian 
religion, which still continue to hold a foremost place, not 
merely in the popular, but also in the theological apologetics of 
England (Mansel, Newman, Mozley). It may, undoubtedly, 
be taken as a sign of the times that this book, in the first year 
of its publication, passed through six editions, and that the 
periodical press of all parties gave long extracts from it, and 
reviews of it, which were for the most part, as appears from 
Lightfoot's complaint, of a favourable and even luudatory 
nature. The answer which Lightfoot, the lale Bishop of 
Durham, offered in the name of orthodoxy in a scries of 
articles in the Contemporary Review, subsequently published 
as a book, is extraordinarily weak. Instead of calmly sur- 
rendering the outworks and establishing the claim of the 
Christian religion to be a revelation (which was called in 
question) by an appeal to its spiritual nature and its position 
in the whole course of history, by which means the solely 
negative standpoint of the author of Supernatural Religion 
would have been successfully impugned, the short-sighted 
scholar found nothing better to do than to submit the author's 
examination of references in the Fathers to the Gospels to petty 
criticism ; while, even if all the Bishop's deductions were 
correct, the general result of the author's inquiries would not 
be in any way altered. It is not surprising that in his reply 
to Bishop Lightfoot, which has recently appeared, the author 
not only adheres to his historical positions as not upset, but 
that he also repeats his general conclusions in a form of more 
pronounced antagonism. For his refutation, it needed really 
other means than Bishop Lightfoot liad at his command ; it 
required a free, profound, and far-seeing philosophical and 
historical defence of Christianity, as the growingly perfect 
stage of the religious development of humanity. 

And to such a defence the last decade has made in the 
highest degree valuable contributions in the works of Robert- 
son Smith and Edwin Hatch, which, though they belong to 
very different departments, are closely allied by a common, 
genuinely scientific method, an unprejudiced and acute criticism 
of authorities, and a fine insight into the conditions and causes 
of historical development. In iSSi and 1882 Robertson 
Smith published two series of lectures, the one on The Old 
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Testament i'h the Jewish Church, and the other on The Pro- 
phets of Israel ana their Place in History, which, together with 
the author's articles in the ninth edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica, hold a place amongst the best things that have 
been written on the religion of the Old Testament He 
considers that the historical documents of our religion must 
be treated according to the same principles as are applied 
with such valuable results to the other sources of ancient 
history. "The timidity which shrinks from this frankness, 
lest the untrained student may make a wrong use of the 
knowledge put into his hands," is, as Robertson Smith truly 
remarks, " wholly out of place in Protestant Churches," which 
ought to regard it as "a religious as well as an historical gain 
to learn to read every part of the Bible in its original and 
natural sense. Much unnecessary exacerbation of dogmatic 
controversy would be avoided if theologians were always 
alive to the fact that the supreme truths of religion were 6rst 
promulgated and first became a living power in forms that 
are far simpler than the simplest system of modem dogma." 
The revelation recorded in the Bible had a history which was 
" subject to the laws of human nature, and limited by the 
universal rule that every permanent spiritual and moral re- 
lation must grow up by slow degrees and obey a principle of 
internal development" This application of the idea of de- 
velopment to the history of the religion of the Bible is so far 
from detracting from its character as a revelation that, as 
Robertson Smith admirably shows, the best way of proving 
it is to show historically the unity and the consistent progress 
through centuries of the development of the religion of the 
Bible. " If the religion of Israel and Christ answers these 
tests, the miraculous circumstances of its promulgation need 
not be used as the first proof of its truth, but must rather be 
regarded as the inseparable accompaniments of a revelation 
which bears the historical stamp of reality." Without en- 
dangering, therefore, religious faith in the truth of the religion 
of the Bible, free discussion of the details of historical criticism 
may be fearlessly conceded. Of this freedom, Robertson 
Smith himself makes use without any reservation. He 
confesses in the preface to his lectures on the Prophets his 
adoption of the main positions of the newer school of criticism, 
represented by Wellhausen, that the priestly legislation did 
not precede but follow the prophets, that the latter were 
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therefore not the interpreters of a reIi;;ion which had been 
previously fixed in the Law, but were the original representa- 
tives of the ethical idea of God which was developed along 
with and out of the national history of Israd. To show this 
in detail, is the noble design of his excellent lectures on the 
Prophets. 

Simultaneously with Robertson Smith's lectures on the 
history of the religion of the Old Testament appeared the 
Bampton Lectures of the late Dr. Edwin Hatch, on The 
Organisation of ihe Early Christian Churclics {1881), In 
the opening lecture the author gives a very instructive 
account of the historical method which ought to be followed 
in the inquiry before him. The first thing is, to test the docu- 
ments as to their origin, their temporal and local surroundings, 
and the value of what they say. When the facts have thus 
been ascertained, the inquiry must proceed to the considera- 
tion of the probable causes of the facts. Here careful 
attention must be paid to the difficulty arising from the fact 
that the same words do not always bear the same meaning, 
but alter it with the development of the institution designated 
(e.g. tTr'urKOTrot). The history of the past can never be pro- 
perly understood when a series of historical facts is interpreted 
by its modern form and meaning; we have to begin at the 
beginning, and trace the new elements step by step through 
succeeding centuries. To understand this process of develop- 
ment, it is needful also to consider the resemblances which 
exist between Christian and non-Christian institutions, in 
order that similar phenomena may be referred to the same 
causes. Nor may the historian be deterred from such an 
inference by the supposition of the supernatural character 
of the Church. For the formation of the Church has been 
effected by God according to the same laws by which the 
life of human society generally is produced. The divinity 
which clings to the Holy Catholic Church is the divinity of 
order. " It is not outside the universe of Law, but within iL 
It is Divine as the solar system is Divine, because both the one 
and the other are expressions and results of those vast laws 
of the Divine economy by which the physical and the moral 
world alike move their movement and live their life." It is 
then shown in detail how the Christian communities were 
organised at first after the analogy of the Jewish synedrion 
and the Gentile associations, borrowing from them both the 
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presbytery, or council of " old men," and the executive organs 
of self-government — the bishop and the deacons. The bishop, 
at first only the president of the administrative body, gradually 
became of greater importance, in proportion as the need of 
an authoritative organ for preserving the unity of doctrine 
and of discipline arose. But all the time the right to teach 
and administer the sacraments still belonged to all members 
of the Churches in common; the right of the priority of the 
clergy was as yet not exclusive. When the bishops laid 
claim to the exclusive possession of this right, the claim was 
energetically disputed by the Montanists, who maintained 
the superiority of individual gifts of the Spirit to official rule. 
Nor was ordination at first anything more than appointment 
to an ecclesiastical office, of the same kind as any appointment 
to a civil office, without implying the idea of the communica- 
tion of exclusive spiritual powers. The clergy did not become 
a separate class before the fourth century, and then partly in 
consequence of the grant of special privileges from lie State 
to ecclesiastical dignitaries, partly also from the growth of 
the influence of the analogy between the Christian and Mosaic 
dispensations, whereby Christian ministers became priests. 
The connexion between the individual Churches was also at 
first loose and voluntary ; it was under the influence and after 
the pattern of the State, again, that the organisation of the 
confederation of the Churches was brought about. 

Hatch then raises the question, whether the organisation, 
thus effected, of the Christian communities into one general 
Church can be jusdy identified with the ideal Church of the 
New Testament, the "body of Christ." He denies this, and 
establishes his position with great acuteness. The unity of the 
Church, he shows, was in the earliest period only " a common 
relation to a common ideal and a common hope." In the second 
period, the age of conflict with heretics, "the idea of definite 
belief as a basis of union dominated over that of a holy life " ; 
Christians were to be held together by their possession of the 
only true tradition of Christian teaching. In the third period 
was added insistence on Catholic order, without which dogma 
seemed to have no guarantee of permanence. " It was held 
not to be enough for a man to be living a good life, and to hold 
the Catholic faith, and to belong to a Christian association ; 
that association must be part of a larger confederation, and 
the sumof such confederations constituted the Catholic Church." 
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This is the pennanent form of the idea of Catholic unity since 
the fourth century. It is true, it was not universally accepted; 
the Donatists were not to be convinced of the value of an 
outward unity which lacked inward purity and sanctity. They 
were put down with the aid of the State ; but the question 
.ney raised was not thereby solved, but still retains its full 
significance : the question whether external organisation 
constitutes the Church ? And Hatch answers the question 
in a truly Protestant spirit : " Subtler, deeper, diviner, than 
anything of which external things can be either the symbol or 
the bond is that inner reality or essence of union — that inter- 
penetrating community of thought and character — which St. 
Paul speaks of as the ' unity of the Spirit' !" 

Hatch's book belongs, as is widely acknowledged, to the 
best that have been written on the origins of our Church. 
If he had been spared to write the history of Church doctrine, 
after the same method as he has followed in his account of 
the organisation of the Church, what an instructive work that 
would have been ! The unexpected and sudden death of this 
fine scholar must be regarded as a heavy loss not to Oxford 
only, but to Protestant theology generally ; yet we may hope 
that the seed sown by him will bear fruit far and wide. The 
place where Green and Hatch laboured and cast the light of 
philosophical and historical knowledge cannot fall back again 
into the night of the Middle Ages. The days of a Newman 
and a Pusey are for ever past for Oxford and for England. 
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Luthardt's ani> Frank's Theology. 

(Amlt,p. 177.) 

Amosg the Lutheran thw>!ogians influenced by Hofmann. 
Luthardt and Frank, who are considered the two leaders of 
Lutheranism to-day, occupy the foremost position. Luthardt 
owes the respect in which he is held in wide circles, theolo- 
gical and non-theologiciil, mainly to his apologetic writings, 
which display their authors wide acquaintance with the 
tendencies of modern thought, and his skill in sustaininjj the 
attention of his readers ; the denominational point of view Is 
here kept in tlie background, although in his dogmatic com- 
pendium it receives more emphasis. As an exegete, too. 
Luthardt hiis shown his readiness to learn from all parties ; 
In fact, his interpretation of the Fourth Gospel owes what is 
best in it to his study of Baur's analysis of the Spiritual 
Gospel. 

Frank's theology is e.xpounded in the two richly suggestive 
works. System der christlichen Gewinheii (18S7), and System 
dey christiichen Wahrheit. The first work, which displays 
much originality even in its peculiar arrangement, taking for 
its starting point the personal experience of the Christian, 
seeks to establish Christian convictions as a sj'Stem of con- 
nected truths given in and with that experience, and to refute 
the contrary opinions, as having arisen outside the Christian 
sphere. In complete agreement with modern theolog)', the 
Christian consciousness is taken as the point of departure, but 
it is conceived in its central moral character, as the conscious- 
ness of regeneration, as an inward experience by which the 
Christian becomes aware of the operation within him of a 
supernatural power, since the new self planted within him is the 
opposite of his natural self, which is under the bondage of sin. 
and so could not come from the latter. Still, the supernatxiral 
is only the one side of this experience, and Frank does not 
lose sight of the natural homogeneity and continuity existing 
between the new and the old elements. The Christian, he 
says, is conscious of having passed from the actual evil of his 
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nature to its true condition, and thus of having become actu- 
ally what he was essentially {an sich) and oug-ht to be ; it is 
precisely in this fact that what he obtains by the experience of 
regeneration is nothing absolutely new — nothing forced upon 
his nature as a man. but simply something that resolves the 
previously insoluble enigmas of his being, bringing rest and 
satisfaction to his struggles and aspirations, that he gets the 
assurance of the normality, soundness, and necessity of the 
moral process through which he has passed. Christianity is 
accordingly the realisation of the human ideal -a speculative 
thought with far-reaching consequences, which, if strictly 
followed up. would surely lead us further from Lutheran 
orthodoxy than Frank thinks of going. As truths directly 
involved in the experience of regeneration. Frank gets, on the 
one hand, the universality of man's sin and bondage, and on 
the other, and as the effects of divine grace, habitual and 
actual righteousness, actual moral freedom of the will, and the 
hope of future perfection. By the immanent certainty of 
these objects of faith Frank then confutes the I'eiagianism of 
Rationalism, which is traced to a defective actjuaintance with 
the nature of sin and regeneration. In the second section, by 
a deduction from the facts of Christian experience, (he trans- 
cendental objects expressed therein and presupposed as the 
efficient factors are reached — faith in the personal God, the 
tri-pcrsonal God, and the God-man, with which deduction is 
connected the refutation of the opposite pantheistic doctrine. 
Forcible as parts of this defence of the theistic idea of God 
and criticism of pantheism are, the deduction of the trj-per- 
sonal God from the various elements of Christian experience ' 
leaves an impression of artificiality, which is naturally con- 
nected with the fact that the term " personal " when used 
of the " tri-personalily " of God. is hardly taken in the same 
sense as when used of His uni-personaUty. Frank's deduction 
of the God-man from the necessity of the atonement, as the 
condition of freedom from guilt, is also very characteristic. 
If 1 am not mistaken, his argumentation really conducts not 
so much to a " God-man " in the sense of the orthodox dogma, 
as to an ideal Man, as in the Christology of Paul, or of Scnlei- 
ermacher and Weisse. The atonement, I'Vank argues, must 
be made by one individual subject with whom the common, 
universal subject, who was bound to make it, coincides. In 
the Beginner of a new race taken out of sin and guilt, who has 



himself rendered the fully valid atonement, with its saj 
eflTects. we are potentially included, as those who | 
through and with him rendered the same, so that as the 
spiritual subjects spring from him, the Second Adam. I 
come to stand in a spiritual relation to him, as the dea 
dants of Adam stand in a natural relation to their head. 1 
the Second Adam we have the new ethical state alri 
objectively supplied, as in the first Adam the natural si 
state was beforehand assijjned to us ; and as we were obli 
to share his guilt because his sinful will had become our c 
in like manner we must appropriate personally the new in 
life offered lo us by anticipation in the Second Adam, by i 
mitting to the regenerating and converting power of 
creative spirit. It is manifest that this view is inconsij 
with " vicarious punishment " in the orthodox sense. 
Frank expressly rejects the latter doctrine, giving gcnei 
an ethical and mystical interpretation of " substitution " ij 
as lands us far away from the legal theor)- of imputat 
The state of the case is in truth such, he says, that- 
Second Adam does not stand to the race redeemed by 
in the relation of a separate and independent subject, 
this redeemed race, as to be generated by him. is include 
him as potentially created, so that what is potentially exia 
in him springs from him into actuality. It is only so fai 
natural humanity would have been unable to eHc-ct the au 
mcnt and the new beginning from its own resources that 
are justified in speaking of substitution ; the initiative of 
new beginning was accomplished by God's free gift to a 
kind of the Second Adam. Although, therefore, Fi 
appears to depart from Hofmann and approximates to 
Lutheran theory by emphasising the " vicarious atoncoK 
when his words are carefully examined the stress really 
with him, as much as with his master Hofmann, upon the ( 
beginning of the ethical life of humanity initiated in Chi 
upon this historical regeneration of the whole race in mH 
the regeneration of all its individual members is potent] 
included — a theory which can be rationally and biblic 
established. For this reason, one would have thought it 
the more uncalled for to make a violent attack upon 
opponents of the orthodox doctrine of the atonement, wl 
theoretical denial of the suitability of the " Blut-und-\A 
dentheologie " is traced by Frank to " the offence of 
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cross" of Christ to the natural man! If it came from a Hcng- 
stenberg, we should find an accusation of this kind in place, 
and should never waste a word upon it ; but in the case of 
a theological thinker deserving of all respect like Frank, such 
unfair charges thrown out by the way, come upon us with a 
disagreeable surprise, like disturbing survivals of denomina- 
tional exclusiveness elsewhere left behind. 

The third section treats of Christian certainty with respecc 
to the temporal objects of faith— the Church, the Word of 
God, the sacraments, miracles, revelation and inspiration ; 
and is followed by a detailed attack upon what Frank calls 
" Kriticismus." in which Rationalism is said to have reached 
its philosophic and historic consummation. As I cannot 
admit the justice of Frank's polemics under this head, 1 am 
the more pleased to observe how nearly his own views on 
the Word of God and the Scriptures approach the standpoint 
of modern Biblical criticism. From the very first he takes 
the term " God's Word " in a wider sense than that of the 
words of Scripture, including under it every Christian witness 
of the Spirit, in all ages, through the medium of human 
language. The character of God's Word, which the Christian 
is compelled to ascribe to all words of men having saving 
power, does not, as Frank admits, deprive the latter of any 
of the characteristics of human language, and therefore of 
human limitations and possible error; so that "we have no 
choice but to regard inspiration, by which the words of men 
receive the character of God's Word, as consistent with these 
human qualities of limitation and fallibility. Every one of 
the various utterances of men by which the Christian is 
edified bears upon Jt the stamp of human individuality, and 
therewith of the limitation of such individuality, and yet this 
does not hinder the influence of the Spirit which is thus 
mediated ; indeed, the Christian can discern therein elements 
of error without on that account mistaking the breath of the 
Spirit This, again, is connected with the fact, that just as 
human utterances are felt by the Christian to be the Word of 
God only as salvation is their content and as they are the 
means of saving influences, so also the spiritual power from 
which these influences proceed is confined to the saving 
content of the words." It is true, Frank mainuiins that the 
inspiration of the first witnesses from which the words of 
Scripture proceeded must be distinguished by their specific 
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character from the later derived inspiration ;" but still it is, he 
says, as true of this primary as of later inspiration, "that the 
truth of the Word of God cannot extend to all and every- 
thing that the recipients of the Spirit say and think, but only 
to those things that refer to the realities of the salvation 
to which they have to bear witness." " The prerogatives 
enjoyed by the first preachers of salvation exalt them and 
their inspiration above us and our inspiration only in degree, 
not in character." That this is not the orthodox Lutheran 
doctrine of inspiration Frank is well aware, and he conceals 
his departure therefrom so little, that he censures the view 
which prevails in Lutheran dogmatic works, as " the product 
of reflection, apart from Christian experience, upon the theo- 
pneuslia of the sacred writers."" Accordingly Frank does 
not find the pure Word of God identical with the words of 
Scripture, but looks upon the latter as divine truth in a 
human form, historically and individually conditioned. It 
is precisely this that we " critics " do ; and his assertion that 
we resolve the Word of God into words of men is a perfecdy 
baseless charge, by which nobody will feel himself touched. 
The difference between us probably amounts only to this — 
that the dividing lines between the divine saving-content and 
the human form of presentation are drawn somewhat differ- 
ently by the one school than by the other. But this is 
obviously a variable difference which nothing but a very 
prejudiced view could strain into the fundamental opposition 
of belief and unbelief, Christianity and anti-Christianity. In 
this habit of exaggerated denunciation of those who differ 
from him, Frank must be classed with his theological opposite 
— Ritschl, and in clumsiness of style and strained circuit- 
ousness of thought they are alike ; in other respects, though 
Frank is dogmatically less free than Ritschl, he is decidedly 
his superior in the profundity of his ethical view of Christ- 
ianity. This opinion, I believe, will be shared by every 
unprejudiced reader who compares the suggestive expositions 
of the divine holiness and righteousness, of human sin and 
conscience, regeneration and sanctification, in Frank's System 
der christtichen Wahrheit {2nd ed. 1885), with the superficial 
treatment of the same subjects in Ritschl's theology. 

If I may be allowed a personal confession in this connexion, 
I would express my conviction, that while the assured results 
of modern historical and critical research imperatively demand 
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a profoiiiKl reconstruction of ortliotlox theology, no such re- 
construction of it can have any prospect of acceptance antl 
acknowledgment in the evangelical Church unless the ethical 
elements of the religion of the Bibhr, in all their depth and 
height, find therein a full and profound expression. 

Hash's " Dogma+ik."* 

l^Htt, p. JOS-) 

The value of the late Karl Hase's Evangelisik-proUsianlische 
Dogtualik consists partly in the rich and admirably chosen 
materials which precede tlie treatment of each dogma, and 
partly in the skilful, intelligent, large-hearted way in which 
the permanent religious significance of the various doctrines 
is discussed. The author has himself described the character 
and aim of his work in the preface to the fourth edition. 
" This work of my early years has pursued its way for nearly 
a quarter of a century as a theology of reconciliation in the 
midst of extremes, which in some respects have only subse- 
quently reached their full development. 1 have from the first 
been opposed to a Rationalism such as could form no more 
than a point of transition for German theology, in order to 
prevent a more serious breach with historical Christianity. 
While retaining always my love for the Church of my fathers, 
and perhaps not without an amateur's affection for ancient 
things. I have still from the first as openly taken a stand 
against the orthodox pretensions of pantheistic philosophy as 
I have subsequently felt myself compelled to resist a more 
seriously intended return to the theology of the past." To 
the charge of Rationalism which was laid against him, Hase 
replied in a later preface: " If the term is taken in the 
general sense as the badge of every theologian who exercises 
free inquiry unfettered by any sacred letter, of course I am a 
professed Rationalist. But the name Rationalism was not 
coined, at all events, to represent a dogmatic system that 
starts from the fact of relative freedom, discerns in the love 
of the Infinite the essence of religion, treats religious super- 
naturalism as the natural form of religious conception, and finds 
its consummation in a thoroughly historical Christology." 
But, as opposed to a theology of reaction, Hase holds " that 
a theology which, while keeping an open mind for all the 
various forms of the Christian spirit, yet carries out Its 
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rational principU with absolute sincerity, is more after the 
mind of the Protestant Church and more in accord with its 
present necessities, than a theolc^y which envelopes itself in 
the incense-clouds of a believing orthodoxy." After an intro- 
duction on the theory and history of dogmatics, Hase treats. 
in the first main division, of " Ontology," i.e. the doctrine of 
man and of God ; in the second, of " Christology," and in 
the wider sense, embracing not merely Christ in history, but 
also Christ in the heart (the subjective side of salvation) and 
Christ in the Church ; and at the close, the articles of Eschato- 
logy and of the Trinity are treated. The nature of religion 
is described by Hase very suggestively, as the love to God 
by which the inward contradiction, involved in the relative 
freedom of man, or in that longing after the Infinite which. 
left to itself {aus sicA), could never find its fulfilment, is re- 
conciled. It is only such dogmas as arise out of the love of 
God, or are the conditions of it, that approve themselves as 
religious truths. Inasmuch as the love of God is the self- 
realisation and blessedness which the nature of man demands, 
it supplies at the same time an inward ideal canon for judging 
all dogmatic doctrines, and a canon which requires a large 
freedom with regard to tradition, and also kindly toleration 
of all conceptions which others regard as precious. In con- 
formity with these principles, Hase himself, in those critical 
paragraphs which state the result of the foregoing history of 
each dogma, in every case proceeds with that calm and lucid 
freedom which rises above the heated contentions of theolo- 
gical parties and schools, because it everywhere recognises a 
relative truth in the diflferent dogmatic systems and formulas, 
but finds in none of them the "absolute truth" in an infallible 
and perfect form. It is the fine humanity of the epoch of 
Lessing, Herder and Goethe to which Base's line of thought 
and teaching owes its characteristic grace and charm. It is 
founded partly in Hase's happy temperament, in his harmoni- 
ously constituted personality, which was by nature disinclined 
to every form of unsympathetic narrowness, but partly also 
in his profound scholarly insight into the historical nature and 
growth of Christianity. Whoever obtains so unconfined a 
view as the historian Hase of the changes of Christian faith 
in the course of the centuries, whoever perceives so clearly as 
he how much every dogmatic system was conditioned by the 
individuality of its author and the presuppositions and necessi- 
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ties of his time, will be unable as a dermatic theologian to 
remain under the naive illusion of dogmatism, as though any 
ancient or modern dogma and system of dogmas contained 
within its narrow formulas the truth for all men and all 
time. In this freedom from every form of dogmatism, which 
can be won only as the result of deep and sound historical 
knowledge. Carl Hase takes rank with Richard Rothe and 
Alexander Schweizcr. truest representatives of the modern 
Protestant spirit proceeding from Kant, Herder and Schlei- 
ermacher. 

Reuss's "Gesciiichte her Schriftkn des N. T.s." 

(Aittt. p. 137.) 

The peculiar value of Reuss's Geschichte dtr heihgen SchrifUu 
des Neutn Testamenis, and of his Htstoire d£ ia tkeologie ckri- 
lienne au si^le apostolique consists in the unusual fulness with 
which the literature is cited, in the skilful arranj^'ement of 
the material, in the clearness and conciseness, combined with 
comprehensiveness, ol the style, and in the calmly judicial 
attitude towards other views, though in this respect we too 
frequently gel no more than an undecided opinion on many 
questions at issue, and not unimportant changes of view occur 
in successive editions. His Gesckichu dtr neuUit. Schrifun 
differs from the customary " Einleitungen " by its arrangement 
of the facts as the direct result of the foregoing criticism, 
whilst in other works the criticism of the N. 1 . books follows 
upon the arrangement of the facts ;is previously determined 
by traditional usage; what Reuss offers is, "a portion of history 
complete in itselC ennobled by the dignity of the materials, 
held together by a leading idea, defined by its own intrinsic 
purpose, and complete, if not as regards knowledge and final 
judgment in matters as to which no one may lay claim to 
finality, yet at least as regards the intention to combine 
manifold elements and breathe life and movement into things 
dry and dead." The execution corresponds to this idea of 
the book. In five sections the history of the rise, collection, 
preservation, circulation, and the theological use of the N. T. 
books is traced ; a mass of material which is generally 
passed over in " Introductions," is dealt with in the last three 
books ; if the necessity or appropriateness of this extension 
may be called in question, it is undoubtedly a valuable 




advance that in the first book the history of the literature of 
the N. T. is traced in its historical connexion with the thought 
and life of the Christian churches, and the unnatural separation 
of the N. T. " Introduction" from N. T. " Theolog)-."' and of 
the Canonical from the Extra-canonical literature of early 
Christianit)' is done away with. For my own part I must 
say that Reuss's treatment of this branch of theology has 
seemed to me. ever since my 6rst acquaintance with it as a 
student, the ideal form of the " liinleitung," and 1 ciin to this 
extent regard my UrckrislenOmm as following the model of 
his GeuhichU der tteutest. Sckrifttn. As regards Reuss's 
relation to Tubingen criticism, as he himself says expressly. 
he has " more than once thankfully acknowledged, and still 
more frequently tacitly made use of the bright light which 
the researches of F. C. Baur and his followers cast uj>on the 
history of the earliest times of the Church." He is convinced 
that the first Christians were Jews still faithful to the Law, 
and without any appreciation of the freedom of the Gospel. 
that this freedom first appeared amongst the Hellenists, and 
was hrst made practically authoritative by Paul in his conflicts 
with the Jewish Christian majority. But he draws a distinc- 
tion, very justly, between the strict anti- Pauline J udaists and 
the moderate Jewish Christians, who were tolerant towards 
Gentile Christianity, and acknowledged Paul though they 
could not work with him, — who, though they did not oppose 
him, nevertheless found themselves in strained relations 
towards him : to this latter party, which was in the 
minority, however, belonged the chief apostles. As there- 
fore there existed from the first a mediating party between 
the opposite extremes, the rise of differences as well as 
their reconciliation must not be regarded as a successive 
development protracted through a century. In Reuss's 
opinion, the reason for placing most of the N. T. books as 
low down as the second century is on this account rendered 
invalid. After the decease of the generation which witnessed 
the fall of Jerusalem, the conflict of Paulinism with Judaism 
was practically ended, and then, "after a brief peace, arose 
the opposition of Catholicism to heresy, system against system, 
consciously entered upon by the Church soon after the middle 
of the second centur)'." At this point the question must be 
asked, whether this conflict had not occupied the Church 
at an earlier date, leaving its traces in several books of the 




N. T. ?^ Reuss has himself, in his later editions, been unable 
to overcome his doubts of the genuineness of i Timothy and 
Titus, which he had previously sought to defend, but he con- 
tinued to the end to regard 3 Timothy, Colossians, and 
Ephesians, as of Pauline origin. With respect to the fourth 
Gospel likewise he made succesisive advances cowards the 
position of the critical schools ; he accentuated, as of funda- 
mental moment in the question, the dogmatic character of the 
Gospel : " In it the main thing; is not deeds handed down by 
the memory, but ideas generated by speculative thought, 
conceived by feeling and brought forth as faith." Of the 
historical material of the Gospel it is said, " When all 
is said and done, we must confess that all doubt of the 
absolute credibility of the material content cannot be regarded 
as inadmissible." "As to numerous discourses which are 
put into the mouth of Jesus, and constitute really tlie kernel 
and character of the book, we look upon them as in form and 
setting the work of the author " ; it is only various " references 
and relations to the fundamental thoughts of the preaching 
of Jesus, elsewhere preserved." that Keuss thinks he can find 
in them. As to the authorship, after weighing the proofs for 
and against its apostolicity, he considers it " the more probable 
conclusion that the real author (who plainly distinguishes 
himself xix. 35, from the Apostle as guarantor of the facts) in 
the chief matter, i.e. in his theological use of the historical 
materials, worked independently, employing a genuine 
apostolic tradition, though not widiout the use of our written 
evangelical sources." When we add to all this that he con- 
siders the whole of the catholic epistles, including i Peter and 
James, to be not genuine and posl-apostolic, we are justified 
in maintaining that in the case of Reuss agreement with the 
critical results of the Tubingen school came in the end to be 
much greater than the difference. The same thing is observ- 
able in the case of Carl Hase, who so much resembled Reuss 
in mind and character. These two respected veterans of 
contemporary theology, from being opponents, became more 
and more, as time went on, friends of a line of criticism which 
was, at all events, most nearly akin to that of Tiibingen — a 
fact which, in the case of such cautious and conservative 
investigators, is of great weight. 
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Lechler's " Apostolische und nachapostolische Zeit- 

ALTER." 

{Ante, p. 237.) 

Lechler's essay, Das apostolische und das nachapostolische 
Zeitalter mil RUcksicfU auf Unterschied und Einfuit in Leben 
und Lehre (3rd ed., 1885), which has grown out of a Tey- 
lerian prize, is a much more conservative book than Reuss's. 
In the first part the religious life of the Jewish and Gentile 
Christian Churches is described, and it is admitted that 
the Jewish Christians were at first very far from wishing 
to separate from the theocratic national community of Israel ; 
it was only by degrees that their relation to it was loosened, 
the inner development of the Christian consciousness itself, 
under the combined influence of Jewish zelotism, preparing 
the way for the social separation of the believing Israelites 
from their fellow-countrymen, inasmuch as the believers 
regarded themselves as God's peculiar people, the true Israel, 
as opposed to the Israel which had rejected its Messiah. In 
the relation of the Jewish to the Gentile Christians, according 
to Lechler, it is important to distinguish between the in- 
tolerant Judaistic party and the principal portion of the 
primitive Church, with the apostles at their head. In the 
transactions at Jerusalem (Acts xv. ; Gal. ii.) they conceded 
the freedom of the Gentile Christians from the Mosaic law. 
in such a way, however, as Lechler properly perceives, as to 
presuppose at the same time " the continued observance on 
the part of the Jewish Christians of the Mosaic law as a 
lasting custom and a religious duty." Whence he draws very 
justly the inference, that " the agreement between the two 
parties was not based on strict principles logically carried out, 
but was rather a compromise, with mutual concessions, " nei- 
ther of the two parties giving up completely its convictions." 
Thus Lechler obviously allows that there was a difference 
of pHTuiple between Paul and the Jewish Christians, as to the 
cardinal question of the continued religious validity of the 
Mosaic law, a difference which might be modified in practice 
by mutual approximations and accommodations, but which still 
points to a far-reaching divergence in the doctrinal view 
of Christianity in relation to Judaism. Lechler himself acknow- 
ledges this in express terms : " Paul approximated to the 
Jewish apostles in life and action, whilst in doctrine, in the 
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Stress he laid on Christian freedom, on the believer's indq>en- 
deiice of the law, he departed from them."' In this 
sentence the decisive point, which is the nerve of the entire 
controversy between tlie traditional and the Ttibingen view 
of primitive Christianity, is conceded, — that the Christianity 
of the Palestinian primitive Church, together with the first 
apostles, did not in principle get free from Judaism, that it did 
not attain to the consciousness of being an independent 
and new religion distinct from Judaism, that this con- 
sciousness of its newness and ■ independence first arose in 
Paul, by Paul the breach with legal, theocratic Judaism 
was first accomplished and Christianity raised to the rank 
of the universal religion. Stripped of all minor and un- 
essential features, this is the essence of the view of the 
history of primitive Christianity taken by Baur and his dis- 
ciples. And that this is the real truth of the matter could 
not be more strikingly proved than by the fact thus estab- 
lished, that so decided an opponent of Baur as Lechler is 
has not been able to escape its acknowledgment. Nor is 
this fact in the least altered by Lechler's subsequent denial, in 
the course of his book, of the truth which he had previously per- 
ceived and expressed, and his final return to the traditional 
apologetic standpoint. A few pages after the sentences quoted 
above, when he comes to discuss the contention at Antioch, 
he says, '• The collision proves that Peter shares theoretically 
and practically the principles of Paul with regard to the law, 
that the first apostles are one with Paul as regards tiu basis 
of the Christian faith."' This sentence, which forms the 
programme of the positions maintained in the second part of 
the book, stands, as any one may sec, in direct contradiction 
to those above quoted, a contradiction of which I can offer no 
other explanation than that the complete unanimity of all the 
apostles was to Lechler a fixed a priori axiom, which he could 
not allow even the perception of the true state of the matter, 
involuntarily forced upon him in his closer study of the 
documents, to overthrow ; in order to retain that axiom, he 
was compelled to close his eyes to the contradiction in which 
he had involved himself — an instructive example of the logical 
consistency to be met with in recent apologetics. The 
second part of the first book treats of the apostolic doctrinal 
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conceptions ; first, of the teaching in the apostolic period as 
found in the Acts of the Apostles (chaps, l-x.) ; then of the 
teaching of James, of Paul, of the Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
Peter, of John. The result of these accounts of doctrine is 
thus summarised : " We maintain the position has been 
established by our foregoing inquiry, that this doctrinal 
system of the apostle Paul, with all its peculiarities, was in 
substantial agreement with what the other apostles preached 
before him." ' This conclusion presupposes that the whole of 
the N. T. books were written by their- traditional authors, 
even the Epistle of James by the brother of Jesus and head of 
the Church at Jerusalem ; the first Epistle of Peter (as to the 
second epistle he remains in doubt) by Peter and all the 
Johannine writings by the apostle John. It is noteworthy 
that Lechler has in his last edition disavowed his previous 
view, that the Epistle of James presupposes an aojuaintance 
with Paul, and now places the epistle at the commencement 
of the apostolic Church prior to Paul ;— in these days a favour- 
ite but an entirely untenable mode of explaining away the 
objectionable disharmony between James and Paul. A very 
noteworthy symptom of the prevailing drift of the anticriti- 
cal theology of our time is, that its conservatism is growingly 
reactionary to such a de^ee as to fall behind the attainments 
of earlier generations. This is observable with regard to the 
Johannine literature : while in the time of De Wette and 
Lucke it was deemed a dilemma from which there was no 
escape, that either the Apocalypse or the Gospel, but not 
possibly both, can have come from the apostle John, Lechler 
now thinks to get over the serious arguments of those earlier 
as well as more recent critics with the phrase, "we have the 
less need to yield to that oracular assertion, as experience 
shows that many results of criticism declared to be inexpug- 
nable have been set aside. We maintain that both books are by 
one author and are apostolic and Johannine."' In conclusion 
I will remark, that the second book of Lechler's work, treat- 
ing of the post-apostolic period, and tracing the development 
of church life and of theological doctrine according to the 
apostolic Fathers and Justin, a period in which the interests 
of modern apologetics have less direct influence, contains 
much that is instructive, and supplies evidence of the author's 
knowledge of patristic literature. 
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Kfc'iM's "Geschiciitk Jesu." 
i^Antt.f. i4«.) 

Ketm's standpoint differs from that of Strauss in the religious 
fervour and enthusiasm pervading his entire work, though 
they are not permitted to impose restrictions on his critical 
judgment; in his preface Keim avows that he believes him- 
self to possess devotion and freedom, religion and the love 
of truth without prepossession, in such equal measures as 
to prevent the one advocate making itself heard above the 
other, or the one side overpowering the other, and to secure 
approximately by equitable terms the rights of the truth. By 
this means, he says, he hopes to meet the twofold requirement, 
on the one hand of historical science and on the other of the 
Church — of a faithful historical picture of the life of Christ 
and of the unique elevation of that picture. The first volume 
of the work, entitled the " Day of Preparation," presents, in the 
first part, after the Introduction with itsaccount of the sources, 
a description of the " Sacred Soil." that is, the political and 
religious condition of Judaism at the time of Jesus. The 
second part treats of the " Sacred Youth," and portrays, first 
the Home of Jesus, the natural and social surroundings of 
Galilee and Nazareth (or. as Keim calls it. Nazara) : it then 
analyses in a strictly critical way, as sacred legend, the stories 
of the Nativity in the Go.spels ; finally the school in which the 
religious consciousness of Jesus was developed is described, 
and the characteristics of his personality are sketched. The 
latter chapter is the most brilliant portion of the work : by 
means of a nice observation and combination of the details of 
the evangelical narratives, Keim obtains his idea of the per- 
sonality of Jesus, as combining receptivity as r^^rds the out- 
ward world with inwardness towards God in a unique degree 
of strength and harmony. The second volume deals with 
the " Galilean Year of Teaching." The first part describes the 
"Galilean Spring." the preaching of the Kingdom and the 
deeds of Jesus, the selection of the disciples, and the growing 
success. Then follow, in the second part, "the Galilean 
Storms." Out of the conflicts with the Pharisees and dis- 
appointments caused by the instability of the people of Galilee 
arises in Jesus the intensified sense of his sonship to God and 
of his Messianic mission, while at the same time he limits 
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his work of deliverance to the chosen few of the nation, the 
*' remnant of Israel," to use the language of the Prophets, and 
increases his demands on the self-denial and world- renunci- 
ation of his followers. But the ascetic and socialistic trait, 
which Renan traced in the invitation to the poor and the con- 
demnation of the ruling classes, Keim declines to admit ; he 
pronounces these "pauper-sermons" in the highest degree 
repulsive, the exact opposite of the teaching of Jesus," and 
believes that the sayings in question, which are found most 
frequendy in Luke, are a disfigurement of the preaching of 
Jesus introduced from a later Judaistic source ; an opinion 
which probably rests rather upon modem idealistic preposses- 
sions than upon an unprejudiced examination of the Gospel 
tradition, which is on this point particularly unanimous. 
At the close of the Galilean period follows, immediately after 
the confession of Peter at Ctcsarea Philippi, the first express 
proclamation of Jesus as the Messiah, and directly thereupon 
the first proclamation of his suffering and death. It is 
surprising, and probably traceable solely to Keim's partiality 
for the Gospel of Matthew, that he pronounces the proclama- 
tion (found in this Gospel alone) of Peter as the foundation- 
rock and legislator of the Church a genuine historical utterance 
of Jesus. It is easier to agree with what Keim says regarding 
the probability of a prediction of the death and the return of 
the Son of Man occurring for the first time at that moment, 
although criticism must be allowed the choice of other explan- 
ations of this point. The third volume treats of the " Fatal 
Easter at Jerusalem," and describes the course of events from 
the entry of the city to the appearances of the risen Christ 
These appearances Keim believes can only be explained as 
objective effects of the glorified Christ upon the senses of his 
followers, for "we are landed in impossibilities," he says, "if 
we suppose the ordained one of God ended thus (in death), 
or leave it to the uncertain chance of visions, that he is raised 
from the dead for the dead. The sign that Jesus lives, the 
telegram from heaven, was necessary after this unexampled 
annihilation on earth, and on that account it occurred at the 
pure suggestion and with the will of God." At this point the 
historian loses the power to translate himself into the con- 
nexion of human states of mind with events, and so the 
historian gives place to the theological dogmatist, who infers 
what happened from what must have happened according 
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to his postulates. "In conclusion," I would say with Car! 
Schwarz, " we may not hide the weaknesses which cUng to 
Keim's splendid labours like obscuring mists. The tendency 
to fall into mere cleverness and exaggeration, to use unusual 
and enigmatical forms of expression, which were observable 
from the first, ris lime went on seriously increased. Reckless 
and desultory polemic attacks in all directions were combined 
with clever nebulous subterfuge when straightforward answers 
were justly demanded." 

Pklriokrer's " Ukchristenthum." 

(/ImU, p. 350.) 

In my Urchriitenthum the account of the literature and 
teaching of primitive Christianity falls into five sections : 
Paul. .Apocalyptic writings, historical books. Christian Hel- 
lenism, and anti-gnostic Catholicism. The analysis of the 
theology of Paul is preceded by an examination of its sources, 
which are found not merely in his personal religious experi- 
ences, his enthusiasm of faith, but also in the Jewish theology 
of his day, particularly in the theology of the Pharisaic school, 
but also to some extent in Hellenism. An understanding of 
the Pharisaic source of the characteristic Pauline doctrines 
(sin. reconciliation, justification, predestination) is of great 
moment in tracing the development of post-Pauline theology. 
For we are then able to perceive at once how probable it is 
that the departure from those Pauline doctrines was not due, 
as the Tiibingen school liad previously supposed, to Judaistic 
influences, but on the contrary to the natural want of ap- 
preciation of the specific Jewish elements of, Paul's theology 
on the part of the Gentile churches. But as these elements 
cannot be identified either with the teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, nor with the faith of Jesus and the primitive church, 
but must be placed solely to the account of the theological 
education of the Pharisee Paul, neither can we, with Kitschl, 
consider the neglect or transformation of the specifically 
Pauline doctrines in the Gentile churches as a degeneration 
of Paulinism and as a departure from the apostolic religion. 
On the contrary, we must discern in the neglect of the Phari- 
saic side of the leaching of Paul and the adherence to the 
Hellenistic side of it on the part of the Gentile churclies 
founded by him where Hellenistic influences prevailed, a no 
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less natural than proper course of development The Hellen- 
istic side of the apostle's teaching, with which those churches 
were more in sympathy, was then further developed, cither 
in the direction of mystic speculation, which reached its pro- 
visionary climax and close in the Johannine theology of Asia 
Minor, or in the direction of practical church life, which early 
obtained its centre in the Roman church, and its classical 
expression In such writings as the Epistles of Clement, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, and the Epistle of James, and also in 
the recently discovered " Teaching of the Twelve Apostles." 
The Epistle of James is therefore not Jewish Christian, 
although anti-Pauline, but simply represents the practical 
Christianity of the Church (Catholic). As the Apocalypse 
also, according to the most recent analysis of its constituent 
parts and sources, adopted by me, can no longer be rt-gardcd 
as a Jewish-Christian document, and as the Gospel of Matthew, 
though it preserves traditions from an earlier Jewish-Christian 
source, cannot on any account in its canonical form be a 
Jewish- Christian work, but must be (as Volkmar considers it) 
a Gospel harmony of the general church, no visible reason is 
left for conceiving the post -apostolic literature and tlieological 
development from the point of view of a continued conflict 
and slow reconciliation between Paulinism and Judaism. It 
is true that this conflict agitated the apostolic period, and in 
this Baur's position remains unshaken ; but towards the close 
of the missionary activity of Paul signs of its approaching 
decision in favour of Gentile Christianity (though this was 
only relatively Pauline) are discernible in the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Philippians, From the end of the first 
century onwards, with the new dangers which beset the 
churches from within and without, wholly new interests and 
motives came to the front. Questions as to faith and know- 
ledge, started in fact by Paul's idealistic speculation, sought 
solution in an orthodox and a heretical gttosis. which went far 
beyond Paul ; practical difficulties in Christian discipline and 
morals caused the leaders of the churches to seek settled rules 
of life and church canons, which likewise went far beyond the 
idealism of the Pauline law of the Spirit, only in another direc- 
tion ; lastly, the troubles of the time, amid the commencing 
persecutions, induced the closer union of the church in the 
episcopate and in dogmatic statements of the faith more or 
less of the nature of a compromise with the spirit of the age. 





Karly Christian literature is agitated by these various interests 
of the post-apostolic period. In this sense I have conceived 
primitive Christianity and described it in my book. At all 
events the advantage of simplicity can hardly be denied to 
this form of treatment ; how far it is right in detail the pro- 
gress of research must show. But whatever the further 
results of this research may be. we ought none of us to forget 
that our knowledge of the history of primitive Christianity 
now rests, and will in future rest, upon the labours of the 
great theologian and master, Baur, the pioneer and founder of 
exact knowledge in this field. 



Stade's " Gkschichte des Volkes Israel." 

{Ante. p. 176.) 

The two most comprehensive German works on Old Testa- 
ment theology and the history of Israel that have yet appeared 
are based upon the critical positions of the Graf-Kuenen 
school. With ever)' new edition of his popular handbook 
on the A lUesiamentlicke Theologie (4th ed., 1889), H. Schultz 
has approximated more and more to the critical literary 
position of the Graf hypothesis, and thereby enhanced the 
historical value of his account of the theology of the O. T., 
although the predominantly dogmatic, rather than historical 
aim which marked the first edition never entirely disappears. 
Bernard Stade, on the other hand, in his important work on 
the Gesckickte des Votkei Israel (2 vols., 1887-g), has treated 
his subject in a more strictly historical and realistic way than 
any of his predecessors. According to his introductory re- 
marks, the critical historical treatment of the history of Israel 
is distinguished in essential respects as to purpose and method 
from what is commonly called Biblical history ; while the 
latter aims at edification, and therefore prefers what is re- 
ligiously and aesthetically attractive and explains away contra- 
dictions, history on the contrary aims solely to get at the 
truth, rejects the most edifying heroic act if it is badly 
attested, criticises without mercy narratives written with a 
" lendenz," and finds its true element in pointing out con- 
tradictions, from which it draws out the various threads of the 
web of historical tradition. But in the place of the illusions 
thus disturbed, it yields something belter for a lasting posses- 
sion : "It docs not address itself like 'Biblical histor>'' to 
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children, but to adults. It is competent to arouse in thought- 
ful people an interest in the history of the origins of Christian 
ideas and to make them love them. Still, this is not its pur- 
pose. If it has only established the truth, it has done what it 
wished." This work is pervaded by a strong, manly spirit, cxwl, 
not to say cold, independent, not to say defiant, in the criti- 
cism of current opinions and apologetic hesitations, hostile to 
dubious phraseology in every form, and concerned solely in 
reaching the most exact facts of the case possible to which the 
sources point. The circumstance that he follows the course 
which Wellhausen has opened up, as Stade himself acknow- 
ledges, does not detract from the value of his work, which 
maintains its own independent place by the side of Wellhau- 
sen's in virtue of the wealth of its detailed research and the 
fact that it treats the entire history of Israel down to the 
destruction of the nation under Titus. 

The account of Israel's faith and morals in the period 
before the Prophets, in the seventh book of the first volume, 
is of pre-eminent value. In the opening paragraph of this 
section Stade gives his reasons for placing an account of the 
stage of Israel's culture at that time before an account of its 
faith, whilst logically its ideas of God would come first. For, 
as he justly remarks, the religious belief is the originator of 
the cuUus, in which all its peculiarities are reflected. But the 
cultus is the originator of all social arrangements, which are 
the visible forms of the belief in the unseen powers. On 
that account the cultus is likewise the originator of all human 
culture— the family, property, the state, civil customs and 
morals. And in the case of Israel it seems doubly needful 
to begin with its religious faith, for, surely, "it is the people of 
Jahveh, the names Israel and Jahveh are inseparably con- 
nected, it is the people of the world-religion then arising 
and on this account its history is of such interest to us." 
Nevertheless, for practical reasons he finds it advisable, 
instead of beginning with the description of the root, to 
begin with that of the fruit, from which the character of the 
tree upon which it grew can be clearly perceived. He first 
gives therefore a preliminary account of the social arrange- 
ments and culture of Israel in the period before the Prophets, 
which is followed by a description of the ideas of the state 
after death, and not until the way has thus been prepared 
from various sides are the inferences drawn as to the faith 



and culms of Israel in the time anterior to the Prophets. 
The picture which thus comes out differs certainly most 
thoroughly from the traditional views, received in good faith 
even down lo the time of Ewald, ;is to the spiritual monothe- 
ism of the early Israelites. According lo Stade, the earliest 
religion of the Hebrews was the worship of spirits, ancestral 
spirits, animism, fetishism, and totcmism : each tribe wor- 
shipped the spirit of its own ancestors ;it the mythical burial- 
places (the " High places"), and by means of priestly necro- 
mancy sought from this got! counsel and direction in all 
doubtful and difticult situations. It is true the various tribes 
received through Moses, during their nomadic life and their 
approach towards Canaan, the worship of the (probably Ken- 
ite) God Jahveh. the God of Sinai, who as God of Thunder 
was at the same time God of War ('* Lord of Hosts ") ; in this 
common God of the whole nation they had from the begin- 
ning of their settlement in Canaan a powerful bond of national 
union. But alongside the worship of Jahveh. which hardly 
came lo the fore save in times of trouble, for centuries the 
animistic cults were retained, which the tribes of Israel had 
either brought with them from the desert, or had adopted from 
the earlier inhabitants of Can.ian. whose culture, and with 
it their cult, they to a large extent appropriated during the 
times of the amicable life together and coalescence of the old 
and the new inhabitants. Just as on the conversion of the 
heathen Germans their religious legends and cults were not 
eradicated, but were continued in a Christian dress (as a 
worship of the saints), so in Israel the worship of Jahveh 
succeeded in obtaining gradually the supremacy only by 
adopting and assimilating the various tribal and local cults 
by a transformation of their original animistic elements. In 
this way arose the numerous "patriarchal legends," the basis 
of which therefore is neither historical tradition nor poly- 
theistic nature-mythology, but the animistic legends and 
usages of the various tribes and localities, which were 
poetically transformed into legends after the manner of the 
hero-legends of other nations. " The suppositions " — 'Stade 
says in his retrospective summary — " from which we found it 
necessary, in consideration of the social conditions of ancient 
Israel and of their ideas of man and the state after death, to 
approach the religious conceptions of this people have been 
fully confirmed. We have met with numerous animistic 
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rudiments in the most characteristic domains of faith and 
worship, and they have given stringent proof of the fact, that 
the prc-Mosaic faith of Israel must be classed as the worship 
of spirits, and not as polytheism. This fact supplies at the 
same time the ultimate reason for the absence of a mytholc^y 
in Israel such as could be compared with the mythologies of 
other ancient peoples, and shows why Israel never got further 
in this direction than the creation of legends of sanctuaries 
and of heroes. The fundamental idea of the Mosaic religion 
— that Jahveh only is lord in Israel — belongs to the ethical 
and social, not to the metaphysical, side of religion. This 
idea is beset on all sides by others, particularly in the depart- 
ment of worship, as fundamentally opposed to it as it to them. 
In this fact lies the necessity of further development, which 
we are justi6ed in conjecturing would take place on the 
ethical and not on the metaphysical side. But if we take a 
backward glance, the question forces itself upon us, How was 
it, then, possible for the idea of the sole supremacy of Jahveh 
to maintain itself in Israel and continually to assert itself 
triumphantly against the obscurations to which it was always 
exposed ? How was it that it was not eradicated or dis- 
placed when the ancient sanctuaries of the land came into the 
joint- possession of the new-comers, and Canaanite cult-usages 
of very various kinds were adopted by them ? " The ex- 
planation of this is not to be found in the superior moral 
vigour of Israel, but in the fact that the idea of Jahveh was 
a new idea of far greater religious energy than any animistic 
or polytheistic religion offers, and is at the same time en- 
dowed with incomparably superior constructive national and 
ethical power than the religions of the gods that tolerate 
rivals, within the limits of their territory. Moreover, this idea 
was rendered effective by the institution of the priesthood, 
who gave validity to the will of Jahveh (the " Thora ") at all 
times. On this account we understand how much it means 
when it is said, that the Thora of the priests is traced to 
Moses. Therewith the last doubt of the historical fact of the 
foundation of the religion by Moses is refuted. 

It is not here my business to inquire to what extent this 
sketch of the history of Israel, as it is presented by Stade, is 
tenable, how far it is problematic or incorrect The daring 
criticism to which Stade submits the prophetic writings, in 
which he discovers numerous traces, unobserved by other 
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critics, of post-exilic editing, may likewise create not a little 
well-founded doubt (cp. Kuenen. Historisehkrit. Untersuck., 
ii. 25, nota 16); but after all, criticism of such a thorouKh- 
going character must always be helpful to historical science. 
At all events, of this there can be no doubt, that Stade's 
history is a work full of learning and penetrating criticism, 
suggestive and attractive to the reader, and one that no one 
engaged in the critical study of the Old Testament will in 
the future be able to neglect. 

HaRNACK's " DOGMENGESCHICHTE." 

{Ante, p. 298.) 

Harnack's Lekrbuck der Dogtnengesihichte [Vol. I. The 
Rise of Ecclesiastical Dogma (1886. 2na ed. ; 1888); Vol. 
II. The Development of Ecclesiastical Dogma, part i {1887) ; 
Vol. Ill, The Development of Ecclesiastical Dogma, parts 2 
and 3. 1890]. On the publication of the first volume the work 
attracted general attention, and obtained for its author the 
deserved reputation of an eminent ecclesiastical historian. It 
is a work based upon a thorough and independent examina- 
tion of the sources, and the vast mass of material is ar- 
ranged so skilfully that its various relations can be readily 
observed, while the style is clear and attractive. 

In various respects Harnack's work marks a valuable 
advance beyond all previous treatments of this branch of 
Church historj'. In the first place as regards form and 
arrangement It abandons the customary division into a 
general and a special section, with the wearisome mustering 
of all the dogmatic ioci oi each period, describing instead, in 
interesting succession, the characteristic dogmatic movements 
of each period, in accounts of the labours, opponents and 
conflicts of the respective representative theologians and 
churches. Harnack rightly declines to acknowledge the 
Selbstbewegung des Btgriffs, but he shows instead how the 
ideas took shape in the minds of individual theologians, how 
exceedingly different motives of faith and philosophy, of 
cultus and ecclesiastical usage and constitution co-operated 
and reacted, how common interests were promoted or re- 
tarded by the opinions and passions of individuals. By this 
means the history of dogma acquires much greater life and 
richer variety than in the DogmengeschickU of Baur, against 
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whose criticisms Harnack justly defends the pragmatic method 
of the Rationalistic historians, as still instructive in some im- 
portant respects. But though we acknowledge in this the 
superiority of Harnack to Baur, all the same an old experience 
is confirmed anew, that an advance in one direction is apt to 
be purchased by sacrifices in another. Harnack reverts again 
to the Rationalistic historical method, in reviving the pessim- 
istic view of the development of dogma, which forms the 
opposite extreme to Baur's excessively optimistic faith in the 
supremacy of reason in the history of the Church and of 
humanity ; whilst Baur was wont to interpret dogmas in 
relation to their age, and to judge of them as the necessary 
expression of the Christian consciousness in the various stages 
of its historic development, Harnack, on the contrary, is 
accustomed in his estimate of the formation of dogma to 
apply a standard foreign to it and brought from another 
region, which was the habit of earlier Rationalistic historians. 
It is no doubt true that with them the standard was the 
moral religion of the reason, while with him it is the Gospel of 
jesus. But this difference appears to be greater in the case 
in question than it really is. For what is called " the Gospel" 
in Harnack's usage, and by the school of Ritschl to which he 
belongs, is, when closely examined, much rather an ideal 
standard than one that can be taken as directly equivalent to 
any concrete historical datum, whether it be the summary 
content of the Gospels, or the teaching, or life of Jesus, as this 
is presented in the Gospels (the Synoptics or the Johannine). 
For what had the " Gospel," as Ritschl understands it, in 
common with either the mysticism of the fourth Gospel ? or 
with the eschatological realism and the ascetic flight from the 
world which are such prominent features of the Synoptic 
conception of the Christ ? Whatever intrinsic value may 
attach in other respects to Ritschl and Harnack's normative 
idea of the gospel, it is in any case certain that it is just as 
little a positive historic datum, and quite as much an ideal 
conception, as "the rational religion" of the Rationalists, or 
as the "idea of the absolute religion" of the speculative 
theologians. But if some ideal conception of Christianity, 
such as can be obtained only as the outcome of the long 
history of this religion, is directly identified with its begin- 
ning, the consequence is that no reasonable necessity can 
then be perceived in its historical development, and the latter, 



therefore, must be looked at pessimistically as the degenerac>'. 
weakening, secularisalion. and corruption of Christianity. That 
this pessimistic view of the development of Christianity is the 
true one in the case of some few phenomena may be gladly 
conceded, but when it is made the dominant point of view in 
surveying the whole course of the history, many things must 
be brought under a false and discolouring light, l-'or instance, 
how strange it is that the decline of the eschatological hopes 
in the second century should be regarded as a "Uepotenzi- 
rung" of Christianity {\'ol. I., p. 276, snd ed.). for. surely, 
the primitive Christian expectation of the immediate paromia 
and the establishment of the kingdom of God on the earth had 
in consequence of its non-fulfilment become no longer tenable, 
and some substitute for it. in the form of a spiritualistic trans- 
formation of the earlier eschatology, had been rendered an 
inevitable necessity ! The fact that this necessary substitute 
had been prepared for by the Paulo-johannine theology 
ought of itself to have obtained for this theologj' a higher 
significance than Harnack seems to have assigned to it. In 
this respect also he follows in the fooLsteps of the Rational- 
ists, treating the Pauline theologj' with surprising disfavour. 
even passing over the Johannine entirely, because neither 
accords with his normative conception of the "Gospel."' The 
natural consequence of this is, that to him there appears to be 
a " deep gulf fixed." between the Apostolic and the Catholic 
form of teaching, and that he deems it impossible to get from 

' It is true that his unfavourable trcMmentof the Pauline ih«oIo)^has been 
somewhat moilificd by some added remarks in hi* sccwnd edition ; but these 
■tdditions cxn hardly i>c brought into agrecmciii with the views of the first 
cdiiion which have not been retracted. If wc compare, t.g., the note dii p. 
1S5 ("the great apoatic of the Gentiles himself uanslaled the fiosjx'i into 
Creek modes of thought, endeavoured to explain it by the aid of Greek 
ideas . . , From thai moment a line of dcvclopmeni was begun which of 
neoeskity brought all the forces and ideas of Greek philosophy into cotincciion 
with the gospel ") with the views on p. 84 (" we cannot speak of a general 
effect of Paulinisni, no tuch thing is to be found"), ]>. 116 ("Paulini&m 
playeit the pari of a fermenting clement in the history of dogma, it was never 
a biiuis"}, p. 150 ("the significance of Haul in the formation of the Catholic 
Church consists solely in causing the Christian religion to advance to univer- 
salism— a greater than he laid its foundations, and I'aul was not the only one 
10 work it out "), wc can hardly escajie the impression that Harnack's view of 
Paulinism lacks firmness and tronsislency. The Johannine theology, the real 
junction of the development of primitive Christianity into Catholicism, he 
makes no aiiempi to estimate. 
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Paulinism an intelligible conception of the subsequent d 
velopment (Vol. I. p. 46); which, surely, would not ha:| 
bevn so impossible if the post- Pauline literature of the Nl 
Testament had been studied without prepossessions. J 

It was nccessar)- to point out these defects in Harnaci 
work to justify the opinion expressed above, that his advan 
beyond Baur is by no means an absolute and uncondition 
advance. But my intention is by no means to call in questij 
the eminent merit of his work. On many important poin 
Harnack has incontestably displayed keener vision and tnl 
judgment than Baur. The great question, whether Jewi 
Christianity, as a whole or in some of its tendencies, coi 
fitituted a factor in the development of Christianity io 
Catholicism, must, according to Harnack, be negatived, ai 
negatived as regards both the history of dc^ma and d 
ecclesiastical politics of the Church. " Looked at from d 
standpoint of the general history of Christianity these Jewi| 
Christian communities assume the form of rudimentarj- siro 
turcs. which, though they have again and again occupied t| 
attention of the Christian world as an object of curiosity | 
the East were nevertheless at no time able to exercise al 
important influence on its development, for the reason til 
they were embedded in a national element. Historic 
research, which takes into account concrete magnitudes onl 
is unable to discover any element in Catholicism which it 
compelled to characterise as Jewish Christian ; it obsenn 
nothing but a progressive Hellenisation, and, as a consequent 
of it. a progressive clerical legislation which makes free til 
of the Old Testament for several centuries in accordance wfi 
the same method in which it had been freely used from the ve^ 
beginning in the whole Christian world." While the Christig 
world appropriated the Old Testament as its own writt< 
revelation, to be interpreted in its own spirit, il assumed froi 
the first a hostile attitude towards the Jews as a nation. Bi 
in proportion as the Christian religion turned from the jewifl 
to the Greek people, it was compelled to enter into alliani 
with Greek thought. This took place in the case of H 
Gnostics, those earliest Christian theologians, in such a 
energetic manner as to give rise to the danger of an " actll 
secularisation of Christianity." Though this danger w^ 
warded off by the creation of the Catholic church, it wi 
done only by means of a compromise which went half-wi 
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to meet the opponent. " Catholicism by surrounding the 
Gospel with a protecting shell, at the same time disfigured it. 
It preserved the Christian religion from acute Hcllenisation, 
but could effect this only by successively sanctioning as 
Christian ever larger measures of secularisation. It was in 
Catholic Christendom that the formula was discovered which 
reconciled faith and knowledge For centuries mankind 
was satisfied with this formula, and the benefit which it con- 
ferred continued lo work after the formula itself had become 
a fetter. The Christian Apologists represent the beginning 
of the development which a century later attains its earlier 
preliminary consummation in the theology of Origen, that is. 
in the transformation of the Gospel into a system of scientific 
ecclesiastical doctrine. In its material aspects this system 
signifies nothing less than the sanction of the product of 
Greek philosophy on the soil of the regula fidei. The 
theology of Origen holds the same relation to the New Testa- 
ment as the theology of Philo co the Old Testament. What 
Origen presents ;ts Christianity is at the same time the ideal 
istic philosophy of religion of that age. guaranteed by divine 
revelation, made accessible to all by the inc;irnation of the 
Logos, purified from every relation to Greek mythology and 
gross polytheism. A heterogeneous mass of primitive Christian 
conceptions and hopes.goi from both Old and New Testaments 
and too unmalleable to admit of complete recasting, still adhere 
to the central essence of the system. But the greater portion 
of it has been made subservient to theological art, and the 
traditional regula fidei has been transformed into a dogmatic 
system in which the old articles have partially found a place 
only in name." Harnack's detailed treatment of the Apolo- 
gists, the early Catholic Fathers, and particularly of the 
Alexandrines, Clement and Origen, is very interesting and 
instructive, even if one cannot always agree with his opinions; 
lh(; daring paradoxes, often apparently intended by their 
boldness to provoke dissent, and the uncertain and changing 
lights under which he likes to present the various phenomena,' 
are calculated to give to material which is in other hands 



' ComiMuv, 4^., the strangely varying opinions on the mo<lilication of 
piimitivc Christian chilia^m as an effect of the " philosoi>hic theology " (vol. i. 
PPL527-550. 546), or (he judgmems on Clement (p. 556) and Origen (pp. 564, 
4oa), which waver between repudiation and acknowkd^eot 
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generally very dry, the piquancy and charm of views whidi 
are always interesting and often problematic. \ 

The second volume of the work deals with the formattoc 
of the dogma of the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, from 
the fourth to the seventh century. The various phases of thi 
course of the controversies in question, the complications and 
compromises introduced by the chief actors, with all theii 
differing motives and interests, whether of a clerical or i 
secular, of a religious or an intellectual, of a purely objective 
or personal nature, are described with a dramatic vividness 
that keeps the attention of the reader enchained. Peculial 
points of view, which, at all events give the reader matter foi 
thought, are everywhere made the basis of the opinions ex^ 
pressed. As examples of others, 1 select for special mentiwi 
the following instances. To the legal mind of Tertullian i^ 
traced in the last instance, not merely the doctrine of ih(j 
work of Christ as a satisfaction rendered to God (p. i 77). bill 
also the solution of the Trinitarian and Christological problem 
(P- 307)- Tertullian laid the foundation for the similar treat- 
ment of both problems, and created the terminology which 
the Eastern Church accepted more lliaii two centuries later, 
The point which was of interest to him in these discussions 
was not, as in the case of the Orientals, the deification of the 
manhood ; nor was his method that of any philosophy, but ol 
juridical fielions. " SuAstaniia," in the language of jurists, 
has nothing of a personal nature ; it is a power, or nature, of 
condition ; a person, on the other hand, is in itself nothing 
substantial, but a subject capable of rights and possessions, 
who may possess various substances, just as again one sul>i 
stance may be in possession of several persons, Tertuiliaa 
initiated the use of these juridical termini in theology, regard- 
less of the difficulties of their application in philosophic 
thought. And the East was compelled to adopt as philo- 
sophy, or to translate into philosophy (theology) thos^ 
juridical fictions! This became the basis of "revealed philo- 
sophy! " This was more than the most daring neoplatontc 
philosophy in Its strangest idealistic fantasies had evcf 
suggested. It is not surprising that this philosophy was nol 
readily received ; owrla tlivinM-ru-ros applied to a human being; 
was felt to be simply absurd, and the unity of the person 
of Christ aalva ulrimtjue suhlantia proprietate supplied n<j 
guarantee for the unity of the Deity and humanity. Yet the 
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jurist, Tertullian, could trade with " substance " and " person " 
as if their distinction were a matter of course, because he had 
not in this case drawn out into its consequences the doctrine 
of salvation, but had given expression to a matter of fact 
supposed to be implied in the Creed, and because he did not 
think philosophically in the proper sense, but only applied 
theologically the technical language of the jurists. When wi: 
find, therefore, subsequently in the scholasticism of the West, 
that the philosophic and realistic treatment of the chief 
problem of theology was displaced by the furmal and logical, 
or juridical treatment of it. we are not surprised, inasmuch 
as the problem had been framed by Tertullian for such treat- 
ment. In general, the course of the development of the 
doctrine of the Trinity was the same that is followed in the 
history of religion everywhere — " from ideas of faith to the 
philosophico-theologica! proposition, and from this doctrinal 
proposition, which demands knowledge, to the legal proposi- 
tion, which demands obedience, or to the holy relic, the 
common worship of which constitutes a bond of fellowship 
uniting the nation or the church. In such a process the for- 
mation of authoritative formular becomes increasingly im- 
portant, and 'confession with the mout/t' is made the 
foundation of the church." 

One of the most brilliant sections of this volume is thff 
characterisation of the two theologians. Arius and Athanasius. 
The former has got beyond the Christian doctrine of the 
Logos and Son of God, and retains only the name, display- 
ing at every point apparent clearness, while hollowness and 
formalism mark all his thought, and, in fact, a puerile enthu- 
siasm for playing with husks and shells, and a childish self- 
satisfaction in the construction of empty syllogisms. Had it 
been triumphant in the Greek Church, il is most probable 
that the Arian doctrine would have proved the ruin of 
Christianity, that is, it would have resolved Christianity into 
a cosmology and moral system, and destroyed it as a religion. 
Still, the doctrine of Arius had its historical mission. Arian 
monotheism formed the best transition from polytheism to 
monotheism, it exterminated the worship of many gods and 
built up a graded divine Trias, in which the educated 
were able to recognise the highest wisdom of iheir philo- 
sophers. " There is no plainer illustration of the perverst 
position of the problem in the controversy between the Ariani 

G. T. F F 
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and Athanasians than the obvious fact, that it was the very; 
man who saved Christianity as the religion of a living fellow- 
ship with God in whose Christology almost all traces of the 
memory of the historical Jesus of Nazareth were wiped out. 
It is true that Athanasius retained the most important of these 
historical features — that Christ promised to bring men into, 
fellowship with God. But inasmuch as he subordinated 
everything to this idea, and discerned in salvation a com- 
munication of the divine nature, he interpreted the entire 
historical account of Christ in conformity with the belief that 
the Saviour must be included in the pkysis of the Divine 
unity. He was thereby landed in an abyss of contradictions. 
The earlier doctrine of the Logos, as well as Arianism. appears 
to us to-day full of contradictions,* but it was Athanasius who 
first reached the contradietio in adjeeto at every point He 
submitted to the absurdity, and the Nicene Creed has sanc- 
tioned it One of the most momentous consequences of the 
dogma was that thenceforth for all time dogmatic theology 
parted company with clear thought and tenable ideas, and, 
accustomed itself to the irrational as its natural sphere.! 
Moreover, if not forthwith yet soon enough, irrationality came' 
to be regarded as the characteristic feature of sanctity." | 

I n the account of the Christological dogma the reader is 
surprised by the favourable view taken of the monophysite. 
teaching of ApoUinaris and the Alexandrians, and by the 
unfavourable view of the Antiochenes and especially of thC' 
Chalccdonian formula. As the fundamental vice of the, 
Athanasian doctrine had been declared by Hamack to consist 
in its sacrifice of the historical and moral influence of Jesus to 
the homooitsion, it is not what we should expect when we 
find the Antiochenes. whose endeavour it was to give due: 



' It is quite true, as Harnack intimates, that the ultimate basis of tfiU con-^ 
Iradiction is to be found in the identificatioa of the penon of Jesus with ths 
divine I.ogos : this idenlilication, however, was not made in the interests of' 
Greek cosmology, as he supposes; buithc doctrine of the Logos nil»CTved the 
genuinely Christian interest of connecting the revelation in Jesus with the 
universal revelation, as its Last historical stage, betng thus the expression of the 
univcrulism of Christianity. The idem ifical ion of the etcinal principle o£ 
universal revelation with a single historical person admits of easy cxplanauooj 
in accordance with well-known pyschological laws of religious imaKination ;' 
and when thus explained the doctrine may be held under due correction, 
and the necessity avoided of radically condemning ihc entire structure o 
Christological dogma, with its roots in the New Testament. 




attention to the side of Christology so much depreciated by 
Alhanasius, censured on that ground, and their Christology 
condemned as not "soteriologically defined." To the ordi- 
nary human understanding, Harnack's acutcness is in this 
instance, as in many others, too acute, and as a consequence 
not convincing ; particularly as his own opinions on this point 
are again so divergent that it is not easy to bring them into 
agreement. He says at first of the Chalcedonian symbol, 
that it cost the Eastern Church its faith ; that its definitions 
were profoundly irreligious ; that they make the bridge from 
earth to heaven — the believer's faith — a line thinner than the 
hair by which the Islamite hopes to get into paradise ; that it 
did serious injury to the true mysUrium of the essential union 
of the two natures, substituting for it the conception of a 
unification intended to involve at the same lime a separation, 
thereby putting a pseudo-mysterj' in the place of the true 
and proper mystery, which really hindered theology from ad- 
vancing to the idea of the unification which actually occurred ; 
in brief, that its propositions meant a declension from the 
earlier faith. But when all this has been said, we come upon 
a note under the text f'p. 576) to the effect, that no objeaion 
can be raised to the contention, "that the consistent working 
out of the monophysile doctrine, even in its least pronounced 
form, of necessity came into collision with elements of ortho- 
dox tradition such as might not be surrendered." Surely this 
is an admission that the church was justified in preferring to 
let go logical consistency, and to combine in thought things 
contradictory, in order to avoid that collision and make no 
surrender of any of the various legitimate aspects of tradition 
(and of religious faith) ! I think if, with the freedom from 
prepossession which becomes historians, we put ourselves 
in the position of the church in the fifth century, when the 
dogmatic data had been all long ago fixed, we shall be obliged 
to regard its decision at Chalcedon as under the circumstances 
the best, however large a part lower human elements may have 
played in bringing it about. 

In the chapter on the mysteries, too, wc find together with 
many suggestive observations, not a few propositions of very 
doubtful value, which must be put down rather to the sub- 
jective dogmatic views of the author than to the open-minded 
study of history. In my opinion the following are unfair and 
onesided judgments : in the doctrine of the eucharist and 
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in the observance of the rite there was " nothii^ else 

operative than pure heathenism" (p. 430). and that henceforth 
most churches were afflicted with " these most oppressive.^ 
hindrances " that the gospel had to contend n-ith in the; 
course of its history-. And wlien mysticism is characterised as 
rationalism phantastically carried out. and rationalism as pallid 
mysticism, wc may be allowed to read in this language only the 
subjective prejudice of the author, which cannot be substanti- 
ated historically, either by an appeal to primitive Christianitj-.i 
(think only of Paul and John) or to the church of later times 
{think of Augustine,' of the Theologia Germanua and Luiher)., 
It is beyond doubt quite true that the ethical mysticism of 
Christian soteriology in the mediaeval church degenerated 
into an unethical, materialistic, or magical mpticism. on the 
one hand, and into irreligious moralising, on the other ; but 
to make Christian mysticism itself responsible for these mal- 
formations and to place them as heathenism in contrast with 
the gospel, just as if the New Testament contained no Fourth 
Gospel, is to judge, not from the elevation of historical can- 
dour, but from the narrow prepossessions of a dogmatic party. . 
whose features Harnack himself has accurately drawn in his 
portrait of the ApoUinarians (p, 319, note). 

The third volume of Hamack's work is likewise an impor- 
tant contribution to scientific tlieology. It deals with the 
development of ecclesiastical dogma from Augustine to its., 
disintegration, which Harnack finds (i) in Catholicism (Tri-j 
dcntinism, Jesuitism and V^aticanism). (2) in Anii-trinitarian- ■ 
ism and Socinianism, (3) in the Lutheran ReformatiorL The 
accounts of Luther and Augustine form the most brilliant 
sections of this volume. In the delineation of these charac- 
ters, with whom Harnack is in warm sympathy, his power , 
of historical characterisation is displayed at its best, while his 
keen critical vision is ever)-where active In the account of, 
Augustine it was a happy intuition to trace his historicj 
significance first of all to the original character of his |>crsonal 
piet)'. as this is expressed in his Confessions, and then to 
show how the theology of the great Father was shaped out of, 



It is one among the many surprises of his work that Harnack hu 
Bketched the character of this mystico-speculative iheologian with such inteli)- 
gent sympathy ; it is as if his own native genius as an historian rose in such 
cases superior to the acquired prejudices of a dogmatic school. 
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the combination of this personal dominating religious feeling 
with the presuppositions and requirements of the church of 
his lime. Harnack identifies the Reformation with the work 
of Luther, finding in it the end of the history of dogma as 
founded by Augustine and carried on through the next thou- 
sand years. The Refonnation " established evangelical faith 
in the place of dogma by removing the dualism between 
dogmatic Christianity and practical Christian life, inward and 
outward." But the Reformation, or the Christianity of 
Luther, has in history a double aspect : as religion it lays a 
new foundation for the future ; as a dogmatic system it is the 
restoration of ancient dogma. Luther " restored the reli- 
gious understanding of the gospel, the sovereign authority of 
religion in religion," but the very man who delivered the 
gospel from ecclesiastical and legalistic bondage, strengthened 
the authority of the latter under the forms of ancient theo- 
logy, and, indeed, was the first to confer on these forms, after 
centuries of quiescence, a meaning and significance to faith ; he 
became the restorer of ancient dogma. Harnack describes 
in the first place the Christianity of Luther, his personal prac- 
tical piety, which consisted in a confident trust in God revealed 
in Christ as Father. He had gone to -school with Paul. Augus- 
tine, and the earlier mystics; but what the mystics were seek- 
ing for Luther found. " They did not get beyond exalted 
feelings, and never attained to a lasting sense of peace. He 
advanced to an active piety and to a continual certainty 
of salvation. He fought for and won, in the first instance for 
himself, the rights of the individual soul ; he enjoyed in his 
own e.Kperience freedom of conscience. But this freedom 
of conscience was for him under an inward obligation, and by 
the rights of the individual he understood the sacred duty 
boldly to venture all upon God. and to serve his neighbour 
unselfishly and independently in love." His doctrine of the 
church was thereby simplified : the church is to him the com- 
munion of believers, founded upon the Word of God, the 
essence of which is the revelation of God in Christ, and in 
the church therefore there are no specific forms of piety and 
meritorious modes of life beyond the one direct service of 
God — faith. The obligations of the natural laws of conduct 
were to him, it is true, not an independent and complete 
ideal, inasmuch as he had not got rid of the old eschalologi- 
cal feeling ; but as he transformed the ideal of religious per- 
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fection to a greater extent than any Christian since the days of 

the apostles, it was his mission thereby to transform also the 
moral ideal. " The worldly vocation and the duties of daily 
life, which the mediarval church had looked upon with sus- 
picion, he r^ardcd as the true and proper sphere of a life 
well-pleaslnjj to God. The effects were incalculable ; for with 
one stroke religion was set free from alliance with everything 
alien to it. and at the same lime the independent claims and 
obligations of the natural sphere of life were acknowledged." 
In his review of Luther's doctrines Harnack singles out as 
" the religious main-point." that it is God who produces faith, 
and he pronounces, in this respect, Luther's book De servo 
arbitrio, his greatest work, the significance of which lies in 
the fact that it dismissed the notion of religious ex(>crience 
being made up of an historical and sacramental act on the 
part of God and a subjective act on the part of man ; this 
division into the objective and the subjective, the Divine and 
the human factor, in the experience of faith. Harnack regards 
as piit an end to by Lutiier. As against Erasmus, whose 
■■ moralism " is at bottom irreligious. Luther takes his stand 
upon the fundamental fact of Christian experience. It is 
here we must find the roots of his doctrine of predestination, 
as the expression of the truth of the sole activity of the 
Divine grace. But certainly " Luther did not perceive the 
consequential significance of the view,' that the objective reve- 
lation and the subjective appropriation may not be separated. 
thai therefore the awakening of faith itself is a constituent 
part of the revelation, otherwise it would have become plain 
to him that the recognition of this truth deprives the entire 
scholastic theology of this part of Its funaions" (p. 715). 

' 'Ihc iiuesiion may be pcrmiUcd in Ihia connexion, whether the author 
himself has perceived ihe full significance in all its consequenceii of this 
position, which y&nwj th( axis ef speciilalive IkeoUf^ J Or how the |>ropO«itioii, 
that " revelation as in the strict sense exUmal, because Divine, must be dis- 
tinguished from everything merely subjective " (p. 746), can be harmonised 
with it } Or this again, " It is only an academic speculation that supposes 
it can eliminate ihe external authority in the act of faith ; life and hisiiiry 
declare that no faith is convincing and produaivc that does not involve 
obedience to an outward authority and is not in a portion to <amptl it '* 
(p- 73)- '''his assertion is orthodox Augustinianism, but as Harnack's own 
opinion it is opposed to the "pallid deductions of RtUgieiuphihui^n'* 
It would be very interesting to learn how Harnack thinks it |>o«il>le to brinf 
it into accord with the "main. point" of the faith of the Reformation as 
described by himself above. 





Having described L\ither's critique of the principal points 
of the dominant tradition of the church, the Catholic elements 
which were retained by Luther together with and in his 
Christianity are finally pointed out. Of the various explan- 
ations of Luther's dogmatic conservatism, the most impor- 
tant is said to be the position which the Reformation took up 
towards the Anabaptists and kindred heretics. " The unjust 
behaviour of the Reformers towards the 'SchwSrmer' in- 
flicted on themselves and their cause most serious injury. 
How much might they have learnt from these men whom 
they despised, even if they were compelled to reject their 
fundamental ideas ! How much more effectively did many of 
the ■ Schwarmer' put an end to the sacramental magic ; how 
much more clearly and forcibly did they fix the significance of 
the written Word ; how much more plainly did they often hit 
the real sense of passages of Scripture and defend sounder 
principles of exegesis ; with what greater boldness did they 
draw inferences with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
Christolog)', etc. ; with how much greater decision did some 
of them take up the cause of outward freedom as the conse- 
quence of inward freedom ! " These are certainly true prin- 
ciples, which we take as a happy sign that at last Protestant 
history is beginning to show justice to the long-abused and 
neglected martyrs at the hands of the victorious church of the 
Reformation ; until this is shown we can have no history of 
the Reformation and of Protestantism worthy of the subject. 
The result of this unrighteous conduct of the Reformers to- 
wards the " Sects " is that the dogmatic theology which 
Luther bequeathed to his successors is " a most complicated 
structure : not a new structure, but a modification of the 
ancient patristic and scholastic one. But it is obvious that 
Luther did not in this respect provide any final expression of 
evangelical Christianity, but only made a beginning." By 
his confounding religious faith with theoretical definitions of 
faith the church was transformed into a school of pure doc- 
trine, and thereby the Christianity of theologians and pastors 
created. From the standpoint of his doctrine of the eucha- 
rist. Luther reached those horrible speculations as to the 
ubiquity of the body of Christ, which belong to the highest 
summit of scholastic nonsense. It is Luther's fault, not that 
of his successors, that in the Evangelical church of to-day every 
one must submit to be called a " heretic " who pronounces the 
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doctrine of the Trinity and die fonnala of Chalcedon human 
inventions, which w^ken instead of screi^thenti^ iaiifa." 
Luther, again, moved by his opposition to the Anabaptists. 
who made a distinction between the Word of God and the 
Scriptures, adhered the more strictly to the ancient Catholic 
identification of the two. " No other remnant of Catholi- 
cism was such a hindrance to the development of Protestan- 
tism as this. It brought back into Proiesiantism exactly the 
same state of things as prevailed in Catholicism, namely, that 
in all main points Scripture was subordinated to the regmia 
fidtt. so that its essential historical content was never duly 
attended to, while on the other hand burdens and snares were 
fetched from the Scriptures." Along with this want of clear- 
ness in its attitude towards the Scriptures, its retrogression with 
regard to the means of grace, finally, became the characteris- 
tic and chief injury of Lutheranism. "It was not only by 
his specification of certain acts as means of grace that Luther 
fell back upon abandoned mediaeval limitations, but he did 
this in a still more marked degree by his endeavour, first, to 
justify infant baptism as a means of grace in the strict sense: 
secondly, to treat at the same time repenwnce as the initia- 
tory means of grace ; thirdly, to maintain the real presence of 
the body and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper as the 
essential doctrine of the sacrament. ... By the form 
which Luther imp>osed on the doctrine of the eucharist. he 
shares the responsibility of exposing the Lutheran Church to 
the peril of becoming a wretched duplicate of the Catholic 
Church in its Christoiog)-, in its doctrine of the sacraments, in 
its doctrinal fanaticism and the false standard by which it 
tried departures from the faith and pronounced them heresies. 
That this danger has not even yet been entirely removed is 
obvious to any intelligent observer. If one looks at the 
Christianity of Luther and compares it with Catholic Christi- 
anity, it appears that what divides them is the reality, and what 
unites them is word.s. But if one looks at the form which 
Lutheranism since the second half of the si.xtccnth cen- 
tury has often assumed, not without fault of Luther in many 
respects, one must say, that it is only words which separate it 
from Catholicism, whilst the reality unites them ; for Catholi- 
cism is not the pope, nor the worship of saints, nor the mass, 
but the doctrine of the sacraments, of repentance, of faith 
and its authorities." 
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Were it not almost an unconscionable requirement to de- 
mand more from a work so instructive and excellent as liar- 
nack's Dogniatgeschuhie is, one could wish that along with the 
account of the Reformation of Luther he had given another 
of the Reformation of Zwingli and of Calviru It would 
then have appeared that the principle of the Reformation did 
not find its sole true expression in Luther, but only one, and 
that a distinctly individual and limited, though specially forc- 
ible, expression, and that accordingly the continuous Reforma- 
tion of Protestantism may not be associated exclusively with 
Luther's Christianity, but must go forward to the ever fuller 
realization of the aspects of the Protestant principles which 
were more decidedly represented by other Reformers, parti- 
cularly by Zwingli, namely, the intellectual, social, and ethical 
aspects of this principle in their organic unity and mutual 
dependence. 

Martineau's "Seat ok Autiioritv in Religion." 

{Antt, p. J54.) 

In his last work. The Seal of Attihority in Religiott (1890, 
3rd cd. 1892), Martineau submits to an historical and philo- 
sophical critique the basis of the authority supposed by the 
church to rest in a supernatural revelation. The first book 
treats of the authority of the religious consciousness as finding 
God in nature, in humanity and in history. In this part of 
the work the ideas of the Study of Relig^ioit are worked out in 
somewhat different aspects. It is shown that the authority 
which we arc conscious of in moral and religious feeling, is not 
"self-created" though it is "self-known"; that it is neither 
produced by the reason of the individual, which, as under the 
obligations of the moral law, cannot regard itself as legislative, 
nor by society, which with all its "utilitarian substitutes" 
could never give rise to anything of the nature of the sense 
of duty, or conscience. Nevertheless, since the individual is 
unable to attain to the consciousness of his own moral nature 
save in sympathy with the moral world around him, it follows 
that " the authority which claims us, whatever it be, is some- 
thing far beyond the personal nature, wide as the compass 
of humanity, embracing us all in one moral organism, — a 
universal righteousness which reaches through time, and 
suffers no individual to escape." Inasmuch as it imposes its 



obligation on all, it confers on everyone, together with his 
duties, his rights as gainst others, becoming thus at once the 
mora! bond of human society and the guarantee of the rights 
of the individual : whilst on the utilitarian theor)* both 
aspects, the rights of society and the rights of the individual 
arc poorly secured, inasmuch as from its multiplication of sdf' 
love nothing more than an intensified self-love can ever 
result For ihc reason that the authority which imposes 
obligations on individuals binds society, its revelations must 
not be looked for in the personal conscience only, but not less 
in the history of the human race, which everywhere dt^lays 
the traces of a general moral government. Nor does the 
fact that the natural impulses and needs of men serve as the 
means by which the ends of this government are attained, 
render the divine guidance of the course of human history 
superiluous, but only the more wonderfuL It is not the 
masses led by lower impulses, nor the individual heroes, that 
separately make histor)-. but the one and the other are alike 
only the instruments for carrying out the higher initiatives 
and laws of God. It is He who assigned to the nations also 
their part in the histor)' of humanity. To the Greeks was 
apportioned the feeling of " an indwelling divineness " in the 
rational order of Nature and in the imitative mind of man : to 
the Jews the recognition of the moral government of God in 
the historj* of the nations ; to the Germans the recognition of 
the Divine in the inward depths of the individual soul, in the 
mystic devotion of the heart to Its God. These three elements 
of thought and feeling combined constitute "our historical 
inheritance of religion. 

The second book treats of the artificial misplacement of 
authority in the infallible church of the Catholics and in the 
infallible inspired Word of God of the Protesunts. The 
untenability of both positions is proved from the history of 
the church and of the New Tesument canon, the results of 
recent criticism being accepted by Martineau on all the main 
points. The third book goes on to show that the actual 
course of the history of religion, including that of early Christ- 
ianity and the church, presents a mixture of divine authority 
with human fallibility. Of great value are the profound 
chapters on the hum.in and the divine in history, on natural, 
revealed, and apocalyptic religion. The theme of these 
chapters is, that we can have no celestial treasures save 
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in earthen vessds. " Whatever higher inspiration visits our 
world must use our nature as its origin, must take the mould 
of our receptive faculty, and mingle with the existinsj life of 
thought and affection. How then can it both assume their 
form and escape their limitations? how flow into the currents 
of our minds without being diluted there ? how dissolve itself 
in them without any taint from their impurity?" Everywhere 
in history, not excepting Christianity, its highest product, the 
divine and the human elements are mixed ; accordingly 
neither the church nor the Bible can serve as the final rule of 
faith, though the service each can render as guides to the 
truth may be invaluable. " The tests by which wc distinguish 
the fictitious from the real, the wrong from the right, the un- 
lovely from the beautiful, the profane from the sacred, are to 
be found within, and not without, in the methods of just 
thought, the instincts of pure conscience, and the aspirations 
of unclouded reason. These arc the living powers which 
constitute our affinity with God, and render what to Him is 
eternally true and good, true and good to us as well." It is 
precisely in these intuitions of the conscience and heart that 
the proper nature of revelation consists, which is accordingly 
always a personal experience and must be born afresh in 
ever)' soul ; and it permits no conditions such as would sep- 
arate the revealing God and the receptive soul. But in. 
much as the divine life in humanity is present in very vari 
degrees of intensity and clearness, undoubtedly a transmission 
of it from man to man takes place, or an awakening of the 
slumbering by the wakened consciousness, " The divine 
Seer does not convey over to you his revelation, but qualifies 
you to receive your own. The mutual relation is possible 
only through the common presence of God in the conscience 
of mankind : that the sacred fire can pass from soul to soul is 
the continuous witness that He lives in all. Were not 
our humanity itself an Emmanuel, there could be no Christ to 
bear the name. Take this divine ground away, shut up each 
individual mind under its own non-conducting glass, and no 
inspiration given to one can avail to animate another. He 
may indeed tell others what has been revealed to him, and 
they may take it on his word, and pass the report on ; but 
tliis is not repeating his experience ; it is believing testimony, 
not seeing God." " If you deny or disparage the spiritual 
apprehensions of humanity, your authority has nothing to 
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speak lo ; if you admit tfaem. it ceases id be 
for the revebtioa verifies and renews teeK" U 
it only what is really dtrine tmdi to any hig owcal 
llKtt can attest itsell to the co nsci e n c e of all who bear ic. viule 
what is fiierdy apocalypdc addiooo to it, mast remain the 
privale pfDpcft y of the prophet and find no prfmanei a echo 
in homantty at oive. "So far only as Ins unpiratioa nmdia 
the chord o( a universal inspiruioa, and repeats in ocbers his 
own iflunediate divine knowledge, does be do tbe work «f 
heaven upon earth, and wield any Uessed power anaoc^ men." 
** Being simply in advance of their moral iottrition. he £ies bat 
break the stal of an oracle which they have kept and never read. 
. . . Heistheoccasionofarealrevdabon toothers, bypottn^ 
them into susceptibility for like immediate unveiling of God." 
These sentences of Martineau's evince a profound ins^itt 
into the nature and the history <^ the rclij^ious consctousoess 
such as is not frequently met with amongst theologians nowa- 
days either on the Continent or in Great Britain. 

The application of these positions to faith in Christ leads to 
a critical separation of the reli^ous essence of his personality 
from its apocalyptic and dogmatic vestments, in which the 
imajjination of his followers enveloped his image. From 
Martineau's survey of the history of Christology. we may select 
for special reference his view of the attitude of Jesus towards 
the Jewish ideas of the Messiah. He seeks to prove from the 
synoptic Gospels, that Jesus did not declare himself th« 
Messiah, but that "the identification of Jesus with the 
Messianic figure is the first act of Christian mythology, with* 
drawing men from his own religion to a religion about him." 
The main arguments are : the injunction found in the Gospels 
lo keep secret the Messianic claim contradicts the supposition 
that Jesus himself either made or sanctioned it ; the predic- 
tion of his death at Jerusalem before his journey thither was 
really a refusal, not an acceptance, of the Messianic office 
which Peter had assigned to him; the prediction of the resur- 
rection and the coming of the " Son of Man "" in celestial glory 
is shown by the use of the third person in the principal 
instances to be a phrase never used by Jesus himself, but lo 
have been attributed to him by the subsequent faith of the 
disciples, which is confirmed by the circumstance that tbe I 
disciples, according to the testimony of the evangelists and j 
their conduct subsequently, neither understood nor knew any- ' 
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thing during the lifetime of Jesus of the promise of his 
resurrection ; it was " the retrospective anxiety of tradition 
to force upon him a theorj' of his passion of which first himself 
and then his religion has been the victim." This is not the 
place to examine this critical hypothesis ; but we must in any 
case acknowledge that Martineau has grasped with penetra- 
tion and resolution difficult points which even critical theo-i 
logians have got over far too easily, and that he has thereby* 
reminded us afresh of the uncertainty of our historical know- 
ledge on these matters. He then proceeds to describe the 
growth of Christian mythology within the period of the New 
Testament, tracing it from the Jewish ideal of the Messiah to 
the Pauline idea of Humanity and the incarnate Logos of the 
school of John, and concludes that all ideal truth must obvi- 
ously construct around it a mythology in order to establish its 
power. But what was at first needful for gaining men in their 
weakness now acts repulsively upon them in their strength, 
and therefore the future of Christianity depends on the re- 
moval of the entire structure of its mythology. The more 
thoroughly this is done, the more will the personality of 
Jesus, as Martineau shows in his last two chapters, gain in 
moral and religious purity and majesty. With the hand of 
reverent love he has, at the end of his excellent book, sketched 
the character of Jesus divested of all mythological accretion, 
as the man in whom " the Christian religion was personally 
realised," and has thereby given fresh proof that the freest 
criticism of every traditional authority is quite compatible 
with the deepest reverence for the sanctities that approve 
themselves to our conscience as the true authorities. 



" Lux MUNDI." 

l^i/f, p. 365.) 

The book. Lux Mundi. which appeared in 1889, is an indica- 
tion that the Puseyite school, which has still root in Oxford, 
is seeking by an alliance with idealistic speculation, as repre-J 
sented by T. H. Green,' to renew its youth and strength. 
The book is "a Series of Studies in the Religion of the Incar- 
nation," edited by Charles Gore, Principal of the Pusey 
House in Oxford, and includes contributions by several friends 
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in sympathy with the editor. In the course of one year only 
it reached the tenth edition. The object of the work is to 
render the orthodox faith plausible to men of to-day in the 
light of modem thought and of the problems which a^tate 
our time. An introductory essay on Faith (by Canon Holland) 
discusses the nature of faith, primarily in the ideah'siic religious 
sense, as the conscious acknowledgment and realisation of our 
inward relationship of sonship to God. but then proceeds to 
develop it, through a long and complicated history, into faith in 
the Bible and the Creeds, thus expressly identifying this posi- 
tive (or as Green would have said " mythological ") husk of 
the ideal ethico-rcligious faith with this faith itself. In this 
way the foundation is laid of precisely the same speculative 
scholasticism as was in vogue in the Hegelian school 6fty 
years ago ; and it is. as we know, the custom with it to begin 
in the spirit and end in the dead letter of tradition : philo- 
sophical ideas, religious experiences, historical reflections and 
scientific analogies are placed side by side with the traditional 
formulas of dogma so as to form brilliant and dazzling pictures 
after the manner of a kaleidoscope, in order to hypnotize the 
understanding by means of unexpected and bewildering 
effects. It is according to this method, which to us Germans 
is by no means a novelty, that the authors of Lux Mundi 
proceed, with the vicAv of rendering the orthodox dogmas of 
the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the epis- 
copal order and sacraments of the English Church as ac- 
ccpl.iblc as possible to modem reason. The equality of 
dogma with divine truth is always in this procedure pre-sup- 
posed as a matter of course ; though it is not denied that 
dogma has its history, this history is limited to the paswge 
into human knowledge of a truth which has always been fixed, 
(for instance, in the essay, tke Incarnation as the fiasis of 
dogma), the Catholic theory of tradition being thereby dressy 
up in the stolen colours of the modem scientific principle of 
historical development- It Is upon one point only that more 
than apparent concessions arc made to modern criticism ; this 
is in Gore's own essay on the Holy Spirit and Inspiration, 
The author has been unable to resist the force of the proof, 
supplied by modern criticism of the Pentateuch, of the gradual 
growth of the laws of worship, and he can explain their attri- 
bution to Moses rationally enough by reference to the prac- 
tice, which characterises all early history, of ascribing to great 
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founders what was really the remoter result of their institu- 
tions. He also consoles his readers by remarking, that the sup- 
position that the law was of gradual growth does not interfere 
in any way with the symbolical and typical value of its various 
ordinances. Nor does he think that the admission of an un- 
conscious idealism of history in the historic narratives of the 
Old Testament would be inconsistent with the true idea of 
the inspiration of Scripture. Again, since the form of 
myth, or allegorical picture, is the earliest mode in which the 
mind apprehends truth, why should not the inspiration of the 
earliest narratives of Scripture take this form ? With these 
concessions to the criticism of the Old Testament, the author 
cannot, of course, escape the natural question, why, If so much 
development is admitted in the Old Testament, the same is 
not to be admitted in the New? His answer is. that the 
absolute coincidence of idea and fact in the fulfilment which 
the New Testament records is essential, which was not the 
case in the preparatory stage of the Old Testament. More- 
over, the threatened destruction to the historical basis of the 
New Testament has been defeated ; the historical character 
of its narratives as to the incarnate, risen and glorified Son 
of God has been so successfully vindicated against the attacks 
of criticism, that we have no ground to fear from criticism of 
the Old any evil consequences to the New, on the field of 
which the evidential battle must be fought out. In so far 
certainly a happy illusion, as it gave the author, with his High 
Church principles, the courage to take the first steps on the 
road of historical criticism I The ne.\t will follow. 

' Carpfjjter's " First Three Gospels." 

(Ante, p. 393.) 

J. E. Carpenter's work, M^ /-"irsi Three Gospels, their origin 
and relation (iligo. 2nd ed. 1890), forms a very useful intro- 
duction to th^ study of the synoptic Gospels. At the begin- 
ning the author declares his decidedly critical standpoint by 
showing the difference throughout of the first three from the 
fourth Gospel, the latter presenting the life and teaching of 
Jesus under the light of the central doctrine of the person of 
Christ as the incarnate Logos. Of special value is the 
account of the formation of the evangelical tradition, as the 
combined result of various elements, the chief of which were 
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the feeling and enthusiasm excited in the hearts of the dis- 
ciples by faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and the precoacervcd 
Messianic expectation. By a comparison of analogous instances 
from other fields (the Buddha legend. Francis of Assisi) of the 
moulding influence of the idealising imagination in tradition. 
Carpenter shows ver>' cleariy how natural and necessary to 
the religious mind the process is. He treats of the parousia- 
discourses with special fulness. Though he admits that they 
may have had their origin in sayings of Jesus himself, he 
thinks that in his mouth they were meant only to signify the 
approaching realisation of the kingdom of God, witboot 
implying any reference of the symbolic language of die 
" coming of the Son of Man " in Daniel to the person of 
Jesus himself Carpenter has therefore felt no less than 
Martineau,* the actual diBicult>- from a critical point of view of 
this question, though he seeks the solution of it in a somewhat 
different way ; whether the one or the other solution is the 
more salisfactor)', we must not here attempt to decide. The 
latter portion of the book supplies a very attractive and 
instructive comparative characterisation of the Gospeb of 
Mark. Luke, and Matthew. Of the first he saj-s. " The lead- 
ing outlines of the immortal story arc drawn from the life. 
Here Jesus thinks, prays, feels, speaks, acts, as a maa 
. . . In reducing to writing the loose material of reminis- 
cence and tradition, the author of the oldest Gospel gavt 
shape and continuance to a new moral ideal. He secured fisr 
the Christian life the means of exerting its enduring and diffu- 
sive power. He set firm the foundation-stone of the Christian 
Church. We do well to inscribe upon it the names of the two 
greatest of the apostles, Peter and Paul" With reference to 
the Gospel of Luke. Carpenter holds that it may have been 
written about loo a.i>., or later still, an age in which the 
church began to accommodate itself to new conditions of life, 
when it aspired to be in practice what Paul had declared it to 
be in spiritual fact, one and catholic " This aim is reflected 
in the third Gospel. The first season of difficulty has been 
surmounted : tlie desire to combine softens the bitterness of 
part)' feeling: and the Evangelist seeks to harmonise the 
Christianity of Jew and Gentile through personal allegiance to 
their common Lord." The Evangelist was a Gentile u-ritiiv 



for Gentiles, whose claim he takes every opportunity of estab- 
lishing. But he was acquainted with Jt^wish writings, and 
refers to them. '" 1 low much he derived from his various 
sources, how much he supplied from his own cn-aii^'e activity, 
it is impossible to decide. Later tradition described him as 
a painter. Assuredly the Evangelist who drew the immortal 
pictures of the Annunciation and the Nativity ; who sketched 
in ineffaceable strokes the figures of the woman which was a 
sinner, of Priest, Levitc, and Samariutn, of the Prodigal, his 
father and his brother, of the Pharisee and the Publican ; and 
who portrayed in a few touches the home of Mary and Martha, 
and the supper-table at Kmmaus — deserves to be regarded as 
the father of Christian Aru" Carpenter's view of the Gospel 
of Matthew is, that in any case it is not in its present form 
apostolic. " Its artificial arrangement, its occasional vague 
expressions — so different from the precision of an eye-witness, 
its indications of a later stage of doctrine and church-iifc, all 
forbid us to identify the first Evangelist with one of the com- 
panions of Jesu.s." The Gospel of Matthew contains such 
manifold elements, that "it has been aptly described as a kind 
of ' primitive Gospel harmony.' Its editor seems to haye 
employed among his sources documents now known to us 
through Mark and Luke, if not these Gospels themselves." 
"The whole compilation is on one side Jewish and legal, on 
the other moral, humaniurian, and universal." Various times 
will have supplied to it their respective contributions, but the 
stages of this process caimotnow be traced. Carpenter sums 
up his account of th(; formation of the Gospels thus admir- 
ably : "Thus the story of Jesus, retold again and again^ 
passed out of the hands of a single author or c^ditor. It ex-, 
pressed the feelings not of the individual narrator, but of the! 
community. 1 1 took up into itself seeming contradictions, and 
as yt-ars and generations went on, it gave them a shelter 
beneath the memory of the Master in which their antagonisms 
died away. The sublime figure of the Christ, portrayed to 
us by the first three Evangelists, was, in a certain sense, cre- 
ated by the Church. But if. in turn, we ask what was the 
moral and religious power by which the Church was created, 
onl)' one answer is jtossible ; it was the personality of Jesus, 
his faith, his truth, his love." 

The unpretentious work of Carpenter is one of the best 
books on the Gospels that one can read, and is suited admir- 
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ably, from its clear and in the best sense popular style, to 
introduce thcolc^cal and non -theological readers to ihe prob- 
lems of recent research on the (i«>s)]ets. Next to it amotKS 
English contributions to the study of these questions, ranks 
Abbott's article " Gospels," in the ninth edition of the Eiuj' 
clopa^dia liritiinnita. It is dislinjjuished by the thoroughness of 
its comparison of the literary relations of the Gospels, and coo- 
tains numerous acute observations of value, but appears to be 
too conser\ative in the determination of the dates of author- 
ship. Certainly these two works hold a place in point of 
critical value far above tlie favourite introdudum to lit 
Study of ike Go^ls, by Bishop WestcotL 

G. A. Smith's " Isaiah " and Ciievne's " Psalter." 

{Anlf, p. 399.) 

The critical views so manfully and ably represented by 
Robertson Smith are. in spite of all opposition, making their 
way in Scotland and England.' Of this there is evidence in 
the Commentarj' by G. A. Smith on Isaiah, one of the series 
of the Jixposi/or's Bible ( 1 USq-^), a work which is written 
from the standpoint of modern criticism, and yet has met for 
the most part with a favourable reception in orthodox circles. 
The proof that Oxford, once the citadel of Anglican ortho- 
doxy, is now in the verj' front of critical advance, is supplied 
by the Bampton Lecture of Canon Cheyne on T/te Ongzx 
and Religious Conttnis of tlu Piatter, 1891. This work marks 
a decided step in advance: beyond the author's earlier one 00 
The Prophedes of Isaiah {\%^~\%%x)\ if in the latter work 
he was too cautious and reserved, in these Lectures he occth 
pies the freest critical |>osition, and has made an important 
contribution to the scientific knowledge of the religion of the 
Old TcBtamenL The larger number of the Psalms are 
assigned to the Persian period, and a ver)- considerable 
number to the Greek and Maccabean times, and the occasion 
of them is traced to historical circumstances The treauneni 
of the development of religion under the co-operating in- 
fluences of Babylonian and Persian ideas upon the religious 
thought of post-exilic Judaism, is of special value. It is par- 
ticularly in this combination of Biblical theology with the 
comparative history of religions that English lilreral thcohh 
gtans show to advantage (comp. Robertson Smith's Retigitm 
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of the Setmtes, 1889). and in this they might serve as models 
to those German theolojjians of rcc<;nt date who shut them- 
selves up in their narrow historical dogmatism. 

lUrcii's ■' HiBBERT Lectures." 

{Antf, p. 401.) 

Hatch's Mibbert Lectures (1890). on" The Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church," edited after the 
author's death by Principal Fairbairn, form an exceedingly 
valuable sequel to his Bampton Lectures. The author starts 
from the question, How has it come to pass that in the 
Christian Church the centre of g;ravily has not been placed in 
the ethical teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, but in the 
metaphysical dofjmas of the Niccne Creed? He finds the 
explanation of this fact in the transference of Christianity 
from a Semitic to a Greek soil, and in the minj^ling of ihe 
new Christian ideas and motives with the existing currents of 
the Greek mind. The design of the Lectures is to show the 
moulding influence of the Greek mind upon the belief and life 
of the Church. The effect of the Lectures upon the theolo- 
gical world in F.ngland was marked, and it is to be tiopcd that 
they will continue to create a quickening and purifying influence 
upon Einglish tlieology. I latch presents first of all a graphic 
picture of the general condiuon of culture, of the schools 
and literature, of morals and religion, in the GraM:o-Roman 
empire, and (hen goes on to show how hi such an age of 
literary and pliiloso|)hicaI activity the new religious ideas 
necessarily assumed a scholastic form. This is shown in de- 
tail in the influence of the philosophical methods and termin- 
ology of the lime on the Church Fathers" doctrine of God, 
his relation to the world, his attributes, the distinctions in 
his nature, and Trinitarian hyposLises. These things are 
probably generally better known than that there existed at 
that lime a kinship and contact of various kinds between the 
moral aims and endeavours of the heathen world and of 
Christianity. In elhics. as well as in metaphysics, the habits 
of thought of the average man proved stronger than Christian 
ideas. The latter were received, it is true, but without the 
enthusiasm which makes them a transforming force. Love 
was no more "the handbook <if divine |)hilosophy," as 
Clement of Alexandria had called ii, but in its place reap- 



peared a list of virtues and duties. The theological morals 
of Ambrose, which became the basis of the mora) philosophy 
of the middle ages, is less Christian than StoicaL The 
ascetic reaction from the worldlincss of the church had its 
model in the schools of the philosophers : the Cfaristiait 
anchorites and monks were preceded by tlie Cynic and Stoic 
avixxiitprrai, wHo Sought to realise their ideal of personal spiri- 
tual life in retreat from the corruptions of sodcly. Just as in 
dogma philosophy made its influence felt, and in the ethics of 
the church the morals of the Grecian world, so in worship 
the rites of the Mysteries, which played so prominent a pan 
in the religion of the Empire, helped to shape Christian 
usages. In spite of instances of degeneracy, the majority of 
the Grecian Mysteries had the same aims as Christianity it- 
self — the worship of a pure God. a pure life, the cultivation 
of a spirit of brotherhood. They were part of a great 
religious revival which distinguishes the age. Their inlluencr 
penetrated to the details of the usages coming gradually to be 
observed in the more developed forms of baptism and the 
eucharist, as Hatch shows at length. He very wisely ob- 
serves,' moreover, that " the tendency to an elaborate cere- 
monial which had produced the magnificence of those 
mysteries and cults, and n-hich had combined with the love of 
a purer faith and the tendency towards fellowship, was based 
upon a tendency of human nature which was not crushed by 
Christianity." He cannot 6nd it in his heart to call the sur- 
vival of this in our Eastern and Western worship " ^fiagan 
ceremonial ; because though it was the expression of a less 
enlightened faith, yet it was offered to God from a heart that 
was not less earnest in its search for God and in its effort 
after holiness than our own." The large-hearted catholicity 
of these words is a beautiful trait characteristic of Hatch's 
spirit as a Church historian, which distinguishes him most 
favourably when we compare with it the narrow-minded dog- 
matic treatment of historical phenomena lately come into 
fashion amongst (lermans. The last two lectures sum up the 
results of the foregoing detailed discussion. Christian " faith " 
lost its original meaning of trust in God, the basis of all 
religion, under the inHiiencc of contemporary Greek thought, 
and was clianged into a creed, a series of propositions, in 



which theory and history, metaphysical speeulation and 
spiritual truth are blended, In the formation of this body of 
doctrine three doubtful conceptions were assumed as true : (i) 
the purely philosophical conception, that to constitute religious 
belief exact definitions are necessary ; (2) the political con- 
ception, that in the highest religious relations of men the 
decision of the majority is binding on every individual ; (3) 
the conception, that the definitions and interpretations of 
primary beliefs made in a particular age contain not merely a 
relative truth — adapted to the mental tendencies of that age 
— but the final truth for all time. This cardinal error of theo- 
logical dogmatism is forcibly exposed by Hatch.' He closes 
his Lectures with the question, What is the relation of these 
Greek elements in Christianity to the nature of Christianity 
itself? His answer is, thai there are two possible theories. 
Those elements may be regarded as an addition alien to 
the original essence of our religion, which is summed up in 
the Sermon on the Moimt. Or it may be held that Christ- 
ianity was intended from the first to be a development, and 
that its successive growths are for the time at which they 
exist integral and essential, that it is the duty of each suc- 
ceeding age to accept the development of the past, and to do 
its part in bringing on the developments of the future. 
Whether the one or the other of these theories be adopted, it 
is clear that much of the Greek element may be abandoned. 
For on the first hypothesis, it is not essential ; on the second, 
it is an incomplete development with no claim to permanence. 
The consideration of this question and practical action on the 
determination of it. Hatch regards as the work lying before 
the theologians of our generation. Just as the timidity in re- 
gard to the critical analysis of the Bible, c.^., the Hook of 
Genesis, which was fell in England a generation ago, has now 
virtually ceased, and the recognition of the fact that this book 
was not made but grew, has become a new support to faith, 
so will it be with the analysis of Christian doctrine and 
Christian history. Hatch looked upon himself as a pioneer 
in unlracked regions, but he saw on the far horizon, .is the 
goal of the pilgrimage. " a Christianity which is not new but 
old. which is not old but new, a Christianity in which the 
moral and spiritual elements will again hold their place, in 
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which men will be bound tt^ether by the bond of mutual 
service, which is the bond of the sons of God, a Christianity 
which will actually realise the brotherhood of men, the ideal 
of its first communities." ' 

Whether this distant hope to which the Oxford historian 
gave utterance so shortly before his unexpected death, will 
remain but a dream or be fulfilled in coming centuries, we can- 
not know. But this is certain — that the labours of the best 
and wisest of all the theologians of this century who have 
passed in review before us, however various the courses they 
followed may have been in detail, have still all pointed to- 
wards the one end, the deliverance of Christianity from its 
dogmatic wrappings and impediments, that it may evince its 
world-subduing virtue in the ethical idealism of a love bound 
to God and binding mankind in one bond of brotherhood. 
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